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BLACK SLEEVES 


CHAPTER I 
MALCOLM ALLISTER'S TABLE 


MALCOLM ALLISTER tried to look blasé, at least thirty- 
five, and to seem what these jolly Americans called 
* hard-boiled." 

In reality he felt so happy that he could have jumped 
on to the table and danced for joy. He was afraid that 
he didn't succeed in looking more than twenty-five, which 
was two years less than his real age. 

All the beautiful Visions glanced, and more than 
glanced, at him as they undulated past with the young 
men of their species. 

It was not too imaginative or conceited to be sure they 
were saying, “There’s Malcolm Allister, the English author 
who wrote ‘Red Resurrection) I know that’s his table! 
Pierre points it out to everyone. Isn't he voung? He's 
terribly good-looking too, don't you think?" 

Allister was not wrong. The girls were saying all these 
things and more. They wondered why he didn't go into 
the movies instead of writing for them. "They despised 
most authors, did these little would-be stars, but Malcolm 
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Allister was “different.” “Everybody talked about ‘Red 
Resurrection,’” and the play he’d done from the book 
would have been a wild success on the stage if the horrid 
old censor hadn’t stopped it. That had queered it for a 
picture, of course. No studio would dare do a film now, 
and call it “Red Resurrection.” But it was “sort of 
leaking out” that the scenario Allister had contracted to 
write for Paragon would turn into a version of “Red 
Resurrection” camouflaged. Zhat was how to get away 
with these things! And Gee! that baby boy looked like 
the one to do it. You’d never take him for English, 
would you? Maybe he wasn’t. Maybe he was Irish, or 
Scotch or something. But to look at him you'd say 
Spanish or Italian, wouldn't you? A regular Valentino! 
Too bad he was only a writer. But he might have some 
life in him at that! 

As a matter of fact, Malcolm Allister had no resem- 
blance to the late Rudolph Valentino, or to any other 
popular *sheik" of Hollywood, except that he had what 
Hollywood calls *patent leather hair," very black and 
smooth. He was one of those *dark-browed Yorkshire- 
men" of whom a poet has sung; and the Armada had 
left warm traces of Spain in his ancestral blood. In the 
war he'd been in the air force—an ace, and the youngest 
one, a detail which none had discovered or cared a 
hang about till Allister sprang to fame with his *Red 
Resurrection." 
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He had made a pot of money with the book in Eng- 
land and America, and it was nobody's business except 
his own if he had dropped more than half the pot's con- 
tents in putting on his own play. Producers had been 
afraid of just what had happened. But, well, anyhow he 
had a bit left: more than he'd ever dreamed of owning, 
before *Red Resurrection" somehow wrote itself round 
his wonderful war romance with Solange Ardette in 
France. And here he was in far-off Hollywood, being 
treated as if he were a prince—a royal prince, not one 
of those sad-faced, hungry-eyed princes playing extras at 
ten dollars a day in all the big Russian picture produc- 
tions. The Paragon people had given him a bungalow 
for the duration, not of *hostilities"; even to be sarcastic 
one couldn't use that word (though there were hot argu- 
ments sometimes), but the duration of his stay, whatever 
that might be. He had his choice of Hollywood parties 
tame or wild for every night if he should care to accept, 
which often he didn't, being a victim of the desire (ap- 
parently foreign) to be alone now and then. In fact, a 
young man who'd been nobody for more than twenty- 
seven years, was suddenly somebody. It was the adven- 
ture of his life to be asked in state to Hollywood, if you 
didn't count the little old war as an adventure; and why 
should you, when all chaps of his age had been in it, 
whereas few persons of either sex or any age were in- 
vited overseas to Hollywood? 
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The pale, dark, tired-looking young man, at the table 
known at the smart new restaurant Montparnasse, as 
“Malcolm Allister’s table,” was far from tired; indeed he 
was enjoying life so much that he felt capable of desperate 
deeds, the more desperate, the more fun! And it was 
just as he told himself this, that a girl appeared at the 
door. 

“Appeared” is the word. She was suddenly there. 
And she stood staring into the restaurant with its rose 
and golden glow, its large windows that were sapphire 
squares of twilight, its small, satiny-white tables, its floor 
cleared for dancing, its glittering saxophones, and its huge, 
illuminated African drum awaiting the musicians’ return. 

Was the girl seeking someone? If so, lucky man! 
Yet no, she hadn’t the questing expression. She looked 
worried, anxious, uncertain what to do. Allister wished 
that he had the cheek to jump up, claim the young 
woman as an acquaintance, and say he hadn’t ordered 
dinner, because he was expecting her to come. 

Perhaps she was no prettier than some of the prettiest 
stars of Movieland, at whose almost incredible beauty 
Malcolm daily wondered without as much personal 
interest or increased blood-pressure as he felt he ought 
to have. But the best beauties of Hollywood didn’t 
somehow seem to him like real women. They were just 
Visions, in blinding light. This girl looked real, and 
extremely human. 
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She had on an evening dress that was made of 
dainty material— silver gauze or something of the sort 
—and was noticeably picturesque, yes, quite a picture- 
frock; yet, Malcolm couldn't have said why, it hadn't 
the air of being right. 

All those who faced the doorway fixed their eyes upon 
the girl, but Malcolm didn't feel that it was her beauty 
which held them: Hollywood was too *fed up" with 
beauty to be paralysed by Helen of Troy or even Venus 
herself. Something would certainly have been wrong 
with both the ladies, even as there seemed to be some- 
thing vaguely wrong about this fair young thing. 

In their case the defect would most likely have been 
bulk. In Helen’s day men didn’t launch a thousand 
ships for a female lathe, as they would now, if any. And 
Venus was never rumoured to resort to lean chops and 
pineapple at Olympian dinner parties. © 

This girl in the doorway was thin enough to delight 
a fashion artist of Vogue or Eve. It was her dress which 
gave her that odd look, and it was the dress at which 
the women stared. 

*Looks like the ark," he heard a Vision murmur to 
her escort, as both got up to leave vacant a small table 
close to the *Malcolm Allister table" in the best window. 
“Two years old, if it's a day!” 

That was Hollywood! Malcolm said to himself. 
No distinction between the flood and two years ago! 
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Both epochs were much the same to the girls of 
Movieland. 

Two years old! Well, maybe——! Do dresses live 
as long as that? Anyhow, it was picturesque; silver, 
with those crushed pink roses, and floating scarves of 
silver lace. And as the girl saw herself eyed and crit- 
icised, she seemed to increase visibly in beauty, youthful 
dignity, and even stature. It was a tall young creature 
who almost strode with a forced air of self-confidence 
into the room. She had creamy skin, with no colour in 
it, and a full mouth painted crimson by nature or art. 
Her long throat, held erect, was slender enough to suggest 
the eternal simile of a lily stalk. But her great splendour, 
which gave that effect of dazzling beauty, lay in the 
contrast between copper red hair and immense yellow- 
brown eyes, black-lashed and black-browed. 

Of course the contrast might easily be due to henna 
and mascara. Surely all the women were thinking this, 
because one did judge by oneself in Hollywood. And 
the idea occurred also to the young man who was hard- 
boiling himself in the heat of the Klieg lights. Still, he 
couldn't believe the obvious, especially as the girl's hair 
was neither bobbed nor shingled. It was wound in thick 
red wheels, one over each ear, Arab dancing-girl fashion. 
And then the dress which suggested the Ark to cats. 
Well, cats had certainly gone into that vessel in more 
pairs than one, by the way they'd reproduced since! 
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Having dared the plunge (it was rather like a plunge 
into surf, Malcolm thought, braving that wave of light 
and perfume and high-pitched chatter!) the girl pinned 
her gaze on the just deserted table and made straight 
for it. 

* Please clear this," she ordered a waiter who hovered 
in surprise at the lone onslaught. 

He was French, and had not got beyond, say, his 
sixth Berlitz lesson in Americanese. “Oui—yeah, Ma- 
dame, Mees," he stammered, torn between politeness and 
a conviction that all was not well. *Mais—but— deese 
tables, he is for two. Aussi—also, he sure is betooked. 
If Mees— —" 

“Im going to sit here," said the girl. “I know it's 
not taken. Clear off these things, and bring me the menu 
at once— please." 

'The waiter was the newest bit of flotsam and jetsam 
from the quota. He had heard comrádes equally French 
yet already Americanised, talk about the temperamental 
stars of Hollywood. For all he could tell this might be 
Pola Negri or Greta Garbo or Dolores del Rio, ladies 
were so different off the screen! Anyhow, no proud and 
poverty-stricken Grand Duchess stranded in Paris had 
ever brushed aside Ze pol/oi with a more expensive air 
than this lady. Hastily he cleared the table, and began 
rearranging it. *Mademoiselle, she is seule—alone? Or 
do I put for a monsieur?" 
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“T am alone,” replied the girl. 

She did not even glance at Allister, so flatteringly 
stared at by others. She seemed preoccupied with her- 
self, and then with the menu, when it had been placed 
in her slim, ringless hand. But Malcolm could hardly 
unhook his gaze from the girl. Who was she? Why was 
her manner so peculiar? Why was she by herself at this 
hour in Hollywood, where every Beauteous Dream had 
her own Screen Idol in attendance, or if not a Screen 
Idol, the next best thing, a fat, generous “Sugar 
Daddy"? Or as a last despairing resort, her own hus- 
band? Was her dress really of the Ark period, or was 
it prettier than anyone else's, as Malcolm began to think 
her face was. 


CHAPTER II 
THE GIRL 


THE two tables were so near together that Allister's 
ears missed no word the girl spoke. It was not eaves- 
dropping to listen while a young woman chose her dinner 
from the menu at a restaurant! In most cases, it wouldn't 
even have been entertaining, but in this case it was so, 
because of the queer situation in which a beautiful girl 
dressed from “the Ark" had placed herself; also because 
she was ordering such an enormous meal. 

“Hors d’ceuvres, clam broth with whipped cream, 
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chicken à la Mary Pickford, salad Pola (Negri, Péche 
Marion Davies, demi tasse, cigarettes Montparnasse." 

Heavens! And this was Hollywood, where the food 
part of taking a girl out was so cheap that smart re- 
staurants had to make their profit in other ways! The 
girl wouldn't remain slim for long, at this rate! 

Malcolm had nearly finished his dinner, which was 
on no such scale as hers, but he determined to add an- 
other feature or two. He simply had to see this girl 
business to its close! He wouldn't miss it for a hundred 
dollars—or more. He laughed at himself a little. It 
was rather absurd, the way he enjoyed throwing money 
about! But it was nice. 

The first course of the girl's meal arrived. She had 
a dainty way of eating, yet she ate quickly, until she 
got as far along her menu as the Péche Marion Davies. 
By that time hunger was satisfied, and no wonder! Such 
masses of food would have sufficed a dozen of the dieting 
beauties of Hollywood. Now she could afford to play 
with what was left. Time was evidently no object. It 
was lucky that Allister had thought of adding new dishes 
to his list. Otherwise he would have lacked an excuse 
to linger. . This was not one of the popular evenings for 
dancing at Montparnasse. There were only a few couples 
on the floor, although Marco Lopez, the handsome and 

, graceful professional, had appeared for duty at eight-thirty 

as usual. A preview was on at a new picture theatre, 
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and though it wasn't in itself an important affair, screen 
people liked to show up, if only to be photographed on 
entering, in a white blaze of calcium. Most of the diners 
had gone there for the pleasure of being seen, and the 
satisfaction of saying to each other “How Pozsozous!" 
Even Malcolm had meant to go. He was young enough 
and new enough to success, to enjoy (secretly) being 
pointed out as one of the celebrities. But the solitary 
girl with the red hair and the dress from the Ark, had 
caused him to erase the preview from his programme. 

At last she had finished her dinner, had drunk two 
tiny cupfuls of black coffee, and had smoked several 
cigarettes. She sat still for a few minutes, then took from 
a silver bag that matched her dress a small coin, which 
she laid on the table. She glanced at the hovering waiter, 
but got up to go without asking for her check. 

He darted forward, however, and presented it. “Ze 
bill, mees," he announced. 

“I will speak to the manager, or the maitre d'Aótel," 
the girl replied, accepting the check with seeming in- 
difference. 

Allister had paid his, and left a crisp dollar bill on the 
table for his waiter, so that he might be free at an in- 
stant’s notice. Now he was rewarded for his foresight. 
He followed the girl at a discreet distance as she 
walked towards the door. Her waiter, distressed, had 
hurried ahead to find the great Pierre before the 


—————  — 
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client could cscape without paying, if that were her in- 
tention. . .. 

Pierre, the proprietor of the popular Montparnasse— 
the new and only rival of Hollywood's beloved Mont- 
martre—was a genial fellow, a real personality, and 
Allister liked him. They generally exchanged a few 
words when Allister went out, and had a standing joke 
about the latter's desire to buy a share in the restaurant. 
The Frenchman had a round, smiling face, humorously 
exaggerating his own resemblance to a full moon. But 
for once the smile was missing. The gaze which 
fixed itself upon the girl was gimlet-sharp, and inky 
black. 

*Mademoiselle, your waiter says you have forgotten 
to pay your check," Pierre addressed her firmly, placing 
a large body in correct evening dress between the young 
woman and the door. 

“I haven't forgotten," she replied. “I haven't the 
money to pay. I hadn't even enough for a decent tip: 
only ten cents." 

“You mean you came from home without your 
purse?" politely suggested Pierre. 

“No,” said the girl. “I hadn't any money. But I 
was horribly hungry. I had to eat! I came here because 
I thought you might care to give me employment. Then 
I could pay you for my dinner—and go on living after- 
wards, which otherwise I don't see much prospect of 
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doing. You have only one girl here, selling cigarettes 
for you. At Montmartre they have two. Why shouldn’t 
you have two—and let me be one?” 

Pierre’s big face flushed. The young woman—a 
stranger—had ordered an expensive meal, and having 
safely eaten it was now trying to make a fool of him. 
The instinct of long experience told the ex-head waiter 
of Paris restaurants, that this was no practical joke. It 
was an impudent bluff. The girl no doubt hoped that 
his natural distaste for a “scene” would save her. But 
fortunately the room had emptied. The few clients who 
. remained, with the exception of Mr. Allister, were danc- 
ing to the loud moan and whine of saxophones. There 
was no serious reason why Pierre should sacrifice justice 
to expediency. 

“I do not need two cigarette sellers,” he said, “and 
if I did I would wish to choose both myself. You have 
done a dishonest thing. You attempt to cheat me. Your 
bill is ten dollars. If you refuse to pay it is a case for 
the police.” 

Malcolm Allister stepped forward quickly. “I say, 
Pierre,” he broke in, “it’s time to stop this little play. I 
dared the young lady to do this! I thought it would be 
fun to see how deep your good nature went. I oughtn’t 
to have done it! But I really did believe, you see, that 
you’d bow her out, like a chivalrous knight, and say you 
were pleased to be her host. Then I was going to explain 
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—and settle. Miss—er— Smith, I apologise for letting 
you in for something disagreeable. My faith in French 
politeness has crashed! Pierre, you’ll have to mend it 
by engaging Miss Smith to sell cigarettes if she wants 
to. What about it? Miss Smith, hand over that check 
to me, please. I’ve lost my bet; it’s for me to settle!” 

The girl stared, with wide open eyes; and Pierre 
stared with eyes narrowed. He knew instinctively that 
the rescue was a “fake.” The girl had played a trick 
upon him, and she didn’t deserve to be shielded. An 
old trick, too, he reflected! It annoyed him to see the 
little gold digger get away with it. Pretty raw, even for 
Hollywood! But he would certainly not satisfy his spite 
at the expense of offending a client like the author of 
“Red Resurrection.” 

“Very sorry, Mr. Allister,” he apologised. “I’m afraid 
I lost my temper. I have had much trouble lately with 
customers who wish not to pay, some of them most pretty 
ladies, and I do not like to be made a fool. If I thought 
your friend, Miss Smith, really wanted to get work in my 
place, I would see what I could do for her, to please 
you. Only for that, because it is true I need no more 
help, but——” 

“I do want to work here,” the girl interrupted him. 
“I need money, and besides——" 

*But I was going to say I cannot pay much," Pierre 


in turn cut in. “If Miss Smith thinks that the tips——” 
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Allister flashed him a look, and Pierre's quick Latin 
wits translated it. “The tips will help out the pay I can 
give" he went on quietly. He had intended to warn 
Miss Smith that she must depend upon tips alone, if she 
wished to play the part of second cigarette girl at Mont- 
parnasse. But since Mr. Allister was ready to supply the 
deficiency (such was Pierre's interpretation of the look) 
why be mean with the money of another? 

*Will Miss Smith accept" (his eyes sought Allister's) 
*thirty dollars a week? I might raise to thirty-five 
shortly !” 

“I would be thankful for thirty," the girl answered. 
*But—the costume." At this moment pretty Nora Casey, 
the one incumbent at present, had a moment of leisure, 
and Miss Smith studied what might be described as a 
“harem dress" “Would you buy it, or should I have 
to— —" 

“T would buy it,” replied Pierre, voicing the suggested 
answer in Allister's eyes. He took a thin notebook from 
his waistcoat pocket, scribbled something, and tore out 
the leaf. “Here, Miss Smith,” he said, “you may go to 
that place to-morrow morning, and they will make you 
a costume. In style it must be like Miss Casey's, but 
you may choose your colour. In one day they will finish 
the dress, because it is for me, not you, they work: and 
it is for Mr. Allister, not yourself, that I say, Come when 
the costume is ready, day after to-morrow; report at ten 
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a.m. and I will show you what to do. We open for lunch 
at eleven-thirty, but there is little work at that hour. I 
hope you are pleased, Mr. Allister, that I accept your 
friend?" 

The emphasis was marked, but Malcolm took no 
notice. “Yes, I’m much obliged, Pierre," he said. “I’m 
going now, but Pll drop in for early lunch to-morrow.” 

Pierre understood that he would then settle the busi- 
ness of Miss Smith’s wages, etc., in a way satisfactory to 
the restaurant; and Malcolm knew that the Frenchman 
shrewdly guessed just how long, and how well he had 
been acquainted with the said Miss Smith. To-morrow 
he would make it clear, he resolved, that his interest in 
the girl was purely chivalrous, not sentimental! 

Whether that explanation of his conduct was or was 
not entirely true, he couldn’t have sworn. But he must 
insist that it was so, for Miss Smith’s sake. Meanwhile, 
he was consumed with curiosity about the girl. What 
kind of a person was she who would steal a dinner, 
then save herself by letting him name her his “friend 
Miss Smith,” and accept a position given her to, “please 
him?” 

She allowed her rescuer to*walk out at her side into 
the dazzlingly lighted Hollywood Boulevard. The street 
was bright as day; all the shop windows brilliantly lit, 
showing smart hats and dresses, paste-buckled shoes with 
immensely high heels, and fantastic jewellery. Even 
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Broadway with its famous white lights and coloured 
electric advertisements could hardly be more scintillating. 

The girl wrapped round her shoulders a silver scarf, 
the only cloak she had, and stopped Allister as he 
beckoned the negro doorman. 

*[ thank you more than I can tell!" she said in the 
same low tone in which she had spoken to Pierre. “I 
suppose you think Pm dreadful. Maybe I am. But—if 
you only new! Besides, I was so terribly hungry. The 
trouble is, I can't explain. Pd rather not even tell you 
my real name. ‘Miss Smith’ will do very well. I hope 
I shall see you again, in the restaurant, and I shall pay 
you back when I get money, which I ought to have soon. 
Besides, there'll be good tips, I hope. I shall accept 
them! I know, of course, that man Pierre expects you 
to stand for my salary. But I mean to be a success, 
and then he'll be willing to invest at least thirty dollars 
a week in me, himself. Now I must go. Good-bye, and 
thank you once more." 

“Do let me take you home," Malcolm begged. “I 
won’t ask to know your name. But I’d like you to know 
mine. I am——” 

“I heard the man call you Mr. Allister,” the girl 
broke in. “And I always see the newspapers, so I sup- 
pose you must be Mr. Malcolm Allister who wrote ‘Red 
Resurrection.’ Don’t think, please, that I don’t ¢rust you. 
I do! The way you did everything showed me I could. 
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Besides, I’ve read your book. The man who wrote that 
would never—be horrid to a woman. Only—I’d rather go 
home alone, thank you all the same! I live not very far 
away, in a house where they let rooms." 

Malcolm was disappointed, though not vexed. Per- 
haps he even liked Miss Smith better for her refusal. 
«Tm sorry!” he said. “I won't urge you. But I hope 
we're going to be friends. After meeting in such a queer 
way, we ought to be. And—look here! For heaven's 
sake don’t misunderstand, but—but you said you were 
hungry——” 

She laughed. “Well, I’m not now! I shan’t be for 
a long time. I took good care of that. I know what 
you want to ask. You'd like to suggest lending me some 
money to go on with. That's not necessary. My land- 
lady will believe me when I tell her I've got work at 
Montparnasse, starting at once. I owe her only for one 
week. I hate getting into debt. "That's why I was 
hungry! Everything's going to be all right with me now 
—thanks to you. But I believe, even if you hadn't 
helped me, I should have landed that job. I 4a4 to!" 

“It doesn't seem your sort of job,” Malcolm objected. 
*Have you tried to break into the picture game?" 

“No,” Miss Smith answered. “I’ve been in Holly- 
wood only two weeks. But in any case I don't ——" 

«Tm sure I could get you a small part in my pic- 
ture,” Malcolm said. “I mean, the picture Paragon will 
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do from the scenario I’m writing now. It’s going to be 
called ‘Black Sleeves.’ " 

“You are kind!” the girl exclaimed. “That would 
be a perfectly miraculous chance for me if I did want 
to act. But just at present I don’t. What I want is to 
be what I’m going to be at Montparnasse. Now, good- 
bye again! We shall meet there.” 

She was gone! 

She had dashed away like Cinderella at the stroke 
of midnight. And she was as mysterious to Malcolm 
Allister as Cinderella had been to her prince at the 
ball. 

She would work at Montparnasse. She preferred to 
be second cigarette girl there rather than accept an offer 
over which most young women would have been inclined 
to faint with joy. Why? Why? 

Slightly dazed, as if he had taken a cocktail too 
many, Malcolm nodded to the liveried black giant who 
had already become one of the “features” of Mont- 
parnasse. The car which Miss Smith had refused to 
share was brought to the door by a chauffeur whose 
possession by the author of “Black Sleeves” was sheer 
youthful swank. Malcolm would discharge him as soon 
as he had got used to the noble new Rolls Royce and 
the fierce traffic of Hollywood which made London and 
New York streets look like village lanes. Allister hadn’t 
meant to go home on the edge of the evening, but some- 
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how the girl episode had got between him and thoughts 
of amusement. Presently he opened the door of his 
charming bungalow, and walked straight into trouble. 


CHAPTER III 
Li DOWN WITH EVERYTHING 


IN the hall, which was living-room as well, stood 
Camillo, Malcolm's Filipino butler, at the telephone. 

The little brown man who (like most Filipino servants 
in Los Angeles and Hollywood) took more interest in the 
weekly Stadium boxing contests than in his work, was 
too busy talking to hear the door open and shut. 

Malcolm stood still for an instant, smiling, and 
wondering whether Camillo was making a professional 
engagement for himself at that famous place where five 
thousand Hollywood husbands are supposed to spend all 
Friday evenings. Camillo was a better boxer than butler; 
but he was so pleasant and smiling that Malcolm knew 
he would forgive another Friday absence as he had for- 
given the last. The Filipino, however, was not “dating 
up" for one of the minor fights. He was talking on his 
master's business. 

*Welly solly, sah, you have so much twouble. But 
Mist Allis not home yet. If you not get him at Mont- 
p’nasse I not know what say. Yas, sah. I tell him call 
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you when he come, at youah house numbah; no matt’ 
what time, yaas." 

Malcolm waited for Camillo to hang up, as the speaker 
at the other end of the line might be some stupid bore 
who had better not learn the news of his return. As the 
Filipino turned and saw him, he spoke, *Hello, Cam! 
Who was that calling?" 

“This time it was Mist’ Kerlin, sah," announced the 
small brown man, who looked more Mongolian than 
Spanish. “Little while ago it was Mist Narbo, and one 
time it was Mist’ Vintnor.” 

“Oh!” said Malcolm, surprised. Joseph Kerlin was 
the president of Paragon. John Narbo was the famous 
director who had been given charge of Malcolm's picture, 
“Black Sleeves,” and Karl Vintnor was the almost equally 
famous continuity writer who would put the novelist's 
somewhat amateurish scenario into shape for the director 
to handle. 

Malcolm felt a sudden prick of anxiety, a *hunch" 
that something was wrong. He had lunched that noon 
with the important trio, and with Reina Norska, who 
would be the star of his picture, in the bungalow of that 
lady. The bungalow in question, which was quite a 
miniature palace consisting of gorgeously decorated 
dressing-room, bath, reception-room, tiny dining-room and 
a gleaming white kitchenette, stood on the Paragon lot. 
They had all discussed the plan for the screen play in 
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which, as a matter of fact, Malcolm was trying to in- 
corporate uncensorable bits from his “best seller” and 
the play he had written from the book. It had been a 
difficult problem, but he had told Reina and the three 
men that he believed he was conquering the difficulties. 
Pressed to give details, he had said that he was a “duffer” 
at telling a story in spoken words, but he expected to 
get his own scenario back from the typist he employed, 
in an hour or two. He would look it over hastily for 
corrections, and bring it himself to Mr. Vintnor or Mr. 
Narbo, whoever preferred to see it first.. Finally it was 
arranged that Malcolm should hand the typed manuscript 
of the revamped “Red Resurrection” (now entitled “Black 
Sleeves”) to Karl Vintnor, who would read the stuff 
quickly and call in Narbo for an immediate consultation. 
Malcolm had left the lot gaily. When he had read 
through his own work, beautifully typed, he had not felt 
so happy since he saw the first notices of his successful 
novel. And, for the love of Mike, what žad he to worry 
about? What he ought to be feeling was that Kerlin, 
Vintnor and Narbo were tumbling over themselves to say 
how pleased they were with the ideas he had knocked 
together. The only wonder was, that Reina hadn’t called 
up too. But maybe, star as she was, she hadn’t been 
shown the scenario. Malcolm didn’t yet know the eti- 
quette of these procedures in Movieland. 

Still, he couldn’t overcome that queer “shivery” 


sensation; much as he'd often felt when ready to give 
himself an ice-cold shower bath, at home in England on 
a December day. 

He called the president of Paragon, not at the studio, 
but at his house, according to Mr. Kerlin's instructions to 
Camillo. He gave his name to the discreet servant who 
inquired *Who is speaking?" and in a few seconds Mal- 
colm heard Kerlin's rather guttural voice at the "phone. 
“Hello, Allister! Got you at last! Will you come up 
here at once? Narbo and Vintnor are both with me. 
We need to see you." 

“All right!” replied Malcolm. “Pll be there as soon 
as I can do it in my car.” 

His bungalow was between Hollywood and the smart 
Beverley Hills district, where most of the richest film stars 
have built since Mary Pickford and “Doug” turned 
fashion in that direction. The Kerlin villa was at Santa 
Monica Beach, about twelve miles away, but Malcolm 
Allister’s chauffeur needed no encouragement to “burn 
up the road,” and despite traffic the car arrived at the 
gate of “Seahaven” in less than half an hour. 

It was a beautiful house, standing with its back to 
the white road, and its face to the sea. Joe Kerlin and 
his pretty wife (who had been a blonde film star before 
a rich marriage destroyed all film qualities) lived there 
when they were not in New York. Malcolm had been 
entertained at Seahaven when he first arrived, at a “little 
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dinner" of twenty lovely ladies and the same number of 
marvellous men. But there was no air of festivity to- 
* night. The dinner hour was long over, and he was ushered 
directly into Mr. Kerlin's “study.” At a big Empire 
desk, said to have belonged to Napoleon I, and certainly 
costing enough to be genuine, were grouped the three 
men he had gaily parted with at Reina's luncheon. They 
had tall glasses of whisky and water (“highballs” Mal- 
colm had learned to call them), and big cigars which 
proclaimed themselves Corona Coronas. Yet they were 
in no merry mood. They looked at Malcolm as if he had 
murdered several of Paragon's most beauteous stars and 
destroyed the expensive young bodies in quicklime. 
*Sit down," said Joe Kerlin abruptly. *Have a high- 
r ball?—a cigar? No? Well then, let's get right to brass | 
tacks. The fact is, Allister, your stuff won’t do.” 
Malcolm stared at the small dark man, whose eyes 
under bushy black brows were like blue ice. But he kept 
his head, as he'd learned to do at zero hour between the 
years of 1916 and 1918. “What’s the matter with it?” 
: “Only everything,” gloomily answered John Narbo, 
the director, a handsome, sallow man with a hook nose 
and magnificent grey hair. 

“Yeah, I guess that’s about all that’s wrong,” echoed 
Karl Vintnor, a tall and stringy person who looked like 
a flattered caricature of a “down east Yankee.” “Only 
everything, my boy.” 
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“Please tell me exactly what you mean,” said Mal- 
colm. 

“Well,” replied Kerlin, with his guttural accent, “these 
boys got their heads together on your ‘Black Sleeves’ stuff, 
and they both thought it was the bunk. They brought 
their grievance to my office, but Pd just left the lot, so 
they had a bite to eat and came on here. Pd promised 
to take the missus out, for once, to that blah preview 
of Nationwide’s new flop, but I let her down when I 
heard the business was urgent. We tried to get you at 
various places, including Montparnasse, and learned there 
that you'd left for parts unknown with some Peach." 

“I shed the Peach in front of Montparnasse, by her 
own request," said Malcolm, his jaws squaring in a way 
that made his smooth-shaven tanned face take on at least 
five years. *I went home, to the bungalow you so kindly 
supplied me with, Mr. Kerlin, in order to write the 
scenario you now label as bunk." 

*Keep your shirt on, Allister," said Kerlin. *You 
know, we're not in this business for our health, or even 
the health of our nice young friends. You're a smart 
chap, and we expect you to deliver the goods." 

“England expects that every man——” began Mal- 
colm, with a forced smile. But none of the other three 
present made any sign of appreciating the quotation. 

*'This is America, not England," said Kerlin. *We 
may not be Shakespeares or Bernard Shaws, but we think 
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we do know good moving picture material when we see 
it, and we're out to get it. That's why we sent for you, 
and made considerable fuss over giving you publicity." 

* Yourselves, too!" Malcolm couldn't resist the retort. 

“My dear chap, do we need publicity?” came the 
bored question. 

«I don't know," laughed Malcolm, though there was 
no laughter in his heart. “All I know is, you keep a 
cageful of publicity hounds out here and another in New 
York, to say nothing of the private publicity staff each 
star employs." 

*'This is a long way," said Kerlin, *off the question 
of ‘Black Sleeves’ as things stand now. Or rather, they 
don’t stand. "They've fallen down." 

“There’s time yet for you to put them on their feet 
again," Narbo, the most sympathetic of the three, said 
more cordially. 

*How have I fallen down, and what, according to 
you, must I do to put Humpty Dumpty on his feet again?” 
Malcolm wanted to know. 

“Why,” said Kerlin, taking the words out of Narbo's 
mouth, “‘Red Resurrection’ was as snappy as a live wire. 
You've made ‘Black Sleeves’ dull as ditchwater.” 

Malcolm’s dark face reddened, and his eyes lit, though 
he kept his temper. “Indeed!” he said. “I think that’s 
rather a harsh criticism, especially as——” 

“We haven’t got time in Hollywood to drink sugar 
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and water before we speak," broke in the great magnate, 
who knew himself one of the highest rulers in the Screen 
World. 

“T was going to say," Malcolm went on, “especially 
as you had yourself told me to tone everything down for 
fear of the censor." 

“There’s a happy medium between red hot stuff and 
tepid dishwater,” Kerlin persisted. “Now don't take 
offence. We're meeting to discuss matters. Narbo and 
Vintnor both say your stuff is blah, and they can't make 
a go of it. You got yourself on to the top of the book 
world with ‘Red Resurrection,’ but, of course, your picture 
won't be worth to us what it would be if your play had 
gone over. Still, I’m treating you all right financially, 
and I don't want to be let down with a flop." 

*Our contract is that I must write you something 
*satisfactory," Malcolm volunteered. “I don't know 
whether that's the usual contract in such cases or not; 
but I realised that I was a novice at scenario work. I 
begin to doubt now, after what you've said, if I can con- 
tent you. In that case, you will owe me nothing." 

* We've spent a good bit of time and publicity on you 
already," said Kerlin. Even he, who not only refrained 
from “drinking sugar and water,” but seldom covered 
his iron hands with velvet gloves save when pressing the 
palms of pretty ladies, didn't quite care to mention the 
cost of bringing Malcolm Allister out and providing him 
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with a bungalow. “Now these boys and I" (Narbo was 
over forty and Vintnor would never see thirty-five again) 
*have talked over two propositions. You might tell him 
your suggestion, Narbo." 

*Why, my dear chap, it's this way," began John 
Narbo, who always called men his “dear chap,” and girls 
*honey," except when he acted in his capacity of direc- 
tor. “Try again, of course. Pep the stuff up all you 
can, short of going too far. For instance—but no, I may 
see what Pd do with it myself, and Vintnor may know 
what touches he would give; but none of us here would 
offer advice to you, unless you asked for it." 

Malcolm thought of the money he had spent, how 
much he was pledged to spend, and how little he would 
have to spend if the contract crashed now with a loud 
thud. Yet he could not reduce his pride far enough to 
ask for advice on his work from these men. They were 
smart men in their way, but they had never written a 
best seller, and never would write one. He was the one 
who had made the hit. 

“I don't ask for advice," he said drily. “What is 
your alternative suggestion?” 

“Well,” Vintnor explained after a glance under lifted 
brows at Narbo, *give us your book, and the script of 
your play, and let us tinker with them. I expect we could 
do what's wanted. And your name could stand, for 
publicity's sake." 

Black Sleeves 3 
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“T see," said Malcolm. “I’m to try and ‘pep’ the 
story up or I'm to hand it over to you two, as experts.” 

“That’s the idea," answered Kerlin. “Only, if Karl 
and Narbo spend their time and brain matter, you’ll have 
to agree beforehand that you accept their work, without 
a squeal?” 

“T would never agree to that, for anything to appear 
under my name,” said Malcolm. “I’ve heard of other 
writers who’ve had experiences like this, out here, trying 
to please you movie men and still hang on to the rags 
of their self-respect. But like a fool I thought 7 be all 
right! Pride comes before a fall! But I’m not quite 
down and out yet. Of course T'll try again. I’m willing 
to do that. But I’m far from sure a second scenario will 
be better than the first. I draw the line at a third. I'm 
no Sisyphus struggling eternally to roll his stone uphill 
and never getting to the top.” 

None of the three men had ever heard of Sisyphus, 
though the name of “Dante” would certainly have meant 
something to them all. They were not of the type who 
would cable to Beaumont and Fletcher for the rights to 
a play. 

“All right, suit yourself,” said Kerlin. “But Karl 
thought of a pretty good stunt for the end. You might 
get a wow instead of a flop, by sticking it in. Change 
that French Hotel to one at Palm Beach, and make the 
star, who has left the ballroom and gone to bed in a 
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rage with her lover, walk in her sleep instead of writing 
a letter. Nothing for the screen in letters! She comes 
back to the ballroom in her nightie—thin chiffon, of 
course, with the light behind her figure as she appears. 
Reina could stand that. Then George, seeing what's up 
and all eyes fixed on the girl, tears down a curtain, wraps 
her in it and rushes upstairs with her in his arms. A 
good staircase effect could be——” 

«I don't see it at all. I think it would be rotten,” 
Malcolm ventured to interrupt the magnate, who was 
used to *yes men" around him, and would there and 
then have turned his thumb down if he had been Nero 
and Malcolm a gladiator. 

“Think of something better—on those lines, then!” 
he snapped, biting his annoyance into the gold-brown 
skin of a cigar. *But we've got no time to waste. Time 
is money here, with our salary list running on—and 
what not. Go to it, won't you, Allister? Take your stuff 
home now, and think it over before you sleep." 

*Sleep!" Malcolm didn't see himself sleeping that 
night, but he took his scenario, and stalked out like a 
king, feeling a worm. He sailed luxuriously back to 
Hollywood in the glittering Rolls Royce which he would 
probably have to sell now for'a fraction of what he'd 
paid a few days ago. Reaching the bungalow, it no 
longer felt like home. It was a roof grudged to him by 
a prospective enemy. He was bleakly sure that he couldn't 

an 
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change “Black Sleeves” to please those unpleasable men. 
He would have to leave the bungalow—leave Hollywood, 
with everyone knowing he had failed. That was bad; 
but worst of all was the girl at Montparnasse. He had 
offered Pierre to pay her wages, and buy her costume. 
Well, he wasn't and wouldn't be too poverty-striken to 
keep his word. But—if he left Hollywood, it would 
mean leaving her! 

His blood began to run faster through his veins. No, 
he wouldn't do that. He'd succeed somehow. He'd stay 
in Hollywood. He'd see this adventure to the end, bitter 
or sweet. 

He let himself into the house, and the first thing he 
noticed lying on a silver tray, was an Air Mail letter. 


CHAPTER IV 
HIS SACRED AUNT! 


Arr Mai letters were so new to Allister, that the 
“Lindy” stamp with the graceful plane sailing across it 
gave him a little prick of excitement. But emotion died 
at sight of the handwriting. It was that of his aunt, 
Lady Gates of Leeds, the busy, foggy Yorkshire town 
which seemed for her an appropriate frame. 

She had written to him some time ago suggesting 
that she might “come and keep house” for him in Holly- 
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wood, a place she'd always wished to see “since begin- 
ning to interest herself in the movies.” In common 
gratitude Malcolm ought to have wired back to the lady 
who was his godmother, and had more than hinted at a 
will in his favour, *Dear Aunt Kate, do come. Shall be 
delighted." But instead he had hastily telegraphed, *So 
sorry impossible put you up small bungalow lent by 
Paragon. Don't think you would he happy Hollywood. 
Best love, Malcolm." 

Now, here was her answer and—suddenly excitement 
rose again. Holy cats! One didn't send Air Mail things 
from England! Besides, the letter was postmarked New 
York. “Good Lord! The last straw!” groaned Allister, 
as he opened the envelope. 


“Dear MALCOLM,” he read, “you said you were sorry 
you couldn’t put me up in your small bungalow, so I 
know from that you would have Z£e4 to do it if you had 
found it possible. Well, I had somehow set my heart on 
seeing Hollywood, and when your cable came I felt so 
dissappointed that I just made up my mind to go, any- 
way! Of course, my dear boy, I won’t incommode you! 
I have learned of a very nice hotel they say is half-way 
between Los Angeles and Hollywood, called the Ambas- 
sador, so: that is where I’ll stay, and by the time you 
get this a suite will be engaged for me. I am writing 
this in New York, as you will see by the postmark, and 
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sending it to you by air, which I think quite thrilling, 
and so American. 

*Well, now I will go back to explain that I decided 
what to do the minute after receiving your cable at the 
Savoy in London, where I was spending a few weeks 
enjoying myself when I wrote to propose a visit with you. 
I got the hotel people to take all the trouble off my hands, 
except the fussy passport business which one has to do 
oneself. They bought my stateroom on a perfectly 
wonderful ship called the Leviathan, which has been a 
revelation to me because, as you know, I have never, till 
now, even crossed the English Channel. I met some 
Americans on board the Leviathan, and they told me about 
the Ambassador. They seem to feel that everyone must 
love California, so perhaps I shall like Hollywood better 
than you think. You see, I have changed a good deal 
since my poor husband died. George was a good man, 
though trying in some ways, and living with a person of 
such powerful personality did get me into a Puritanical 
habit of thought. Would you believe it, I saw my first 
screen play after his death! And to that, and the inter- 
est for moving pictures it started in my mind, I attribute 
a kind of waking up I have noticed in myself. I’m not 
at all the same staid aunt you visited at Leeds. London 
has helped. The Leviathan has done more. New York is 
having its influence already, and I’m sure California with 
its sunshine and gaiety will make a new woman of me! 
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*[ didn't wire from London because I feared you 
might feel it your duty to wire back *Better not risk it' 
or something like that. And I wanted to risk it! I am 
at the Ritz, as you will see from the stationery, the 
smartest hotel in New York I have been told. To-morrow 
I leave, and as I said, expect to arrive in Los Angeles 
the day after you receive my letter. I will telegraph 
from the Santa Fe Limited train, somewhere ez route, 
so you can be sure of the time; and then I know I don't 
even need to ask if you will meet me at the station. I 
am so excited over this adventure, which is the greatest 
of my life, that I feel quite young and skittish already! 


* Your loving godmother and aunt, 
“KATE.” 


“Young and skittish!” Malcolm almost groaned at 
the picture. Aunt Katherine Gates was, he imagined, 
about sixty. She couldn’t weigh less than one hundred 
and seventy solid American pounds. She had thick grey 
hair, heavy black eyebrows, a snub nose, a few wrinkles 
on a wholesome ruddy skin, a rather short neck, two 
comfortable chins, and what might be called an “old- 
fashioned figure He had made this mental note the 
last time he visited her house at Leeds: “She upholsters 
herself, and dresses her drawing-room.” Later, he had 
caused somebody in * Red Resurrection" to say this about 
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somebody else. Now Aunt Kate was coming to Holly- 
wood, feeling young and skittish! 

As for Malcolm, he felt as old as Methuselah and as 
sad as Job. But not alone was it his duty to be decent 
to Lady Gates. Her money might prove useful to him 
in the crisis he saw ahead. He couldn't and wouldn't 
leave Hollywood defeated, now that this mysterious girl 
in a silver dress had appeared on the stage of his life! 
He might need to produce his own picture if it were to 
be produced at all. And he told himself that there was 
nothing sordid or disloyal to his aunt in suggesting that 
she join him in a movie speculation. If she wanted to 
be in the spirit of Hollywood, that ought to please her 
better than anything else—a fat, stodgy old lady who 
could hope for none of the joys of Hollywood youth! 

He did not even try to do what he had been bidden 
to do by Paragon's president; *think over" his scenario 
with the idea of changing it to suit requirements. After 
that talk with the three Big Men of Paragon, he foresaw 
that he couldn't make the changes they wanted and keep 
his self-respect as a writer. He had been a good fighter 
in the war, and something of the old fierce, eagle spirit 
stirred in him now. 

He'd be a coward to ruin his work and hurt his 
reputation for the sake of satisfying these men, hanging 
on to the bungalow, and watching money roll comfort- 
ably in. A coward was what he didn’t intend to be! 
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“Somebody el8e will produce ‘Black Sleeves’ instead 

of Paragon,” he told himself. “Or if not—well, I may 

L find myself thanking Providence for poor old Aunt Kate. 
She’s pretty sure to turn out a sport.” 

The girl of the silver dress would not begin work at 
Montparnasse next day. She would have to wait for 
her new “harem” costume. But Malcolm went rather 
earlier than usual, to lunch at the smart restaurant, and 
arrange financial matters for Miss Smith. All his reckless 
joy in spending easily-made money was suddenly gone, 
but he wasn’t going to be a pauper even if worst came 
to worst; and he and Pierre settled up things between 
them. Then, having been roused after an almost sleepless 
night by the promised wire giving the time of Lady Gates 
arrival, he started off directly after luncheon to meet the 
Santa Fe Limited. 

There she was among the first to leave the train, 
and Malcolm’s quick glance told him that Aunt Kate 
was changed indeed. She was still the stout, grey-haired 
old lady of sixty, but she was no longer “upholstered” ; 
t she was dressed, and dressed—Malcolm imagined—from 

some fashionable shop in London. She had pearls— 
real ones, no doubt, since her husband, Sir George Gates, 
had died “worth” half a million pounds. And from her 
ears hung diamonds as big as large-sized peas. In old 
/ days, during the life of the stout and keen-witted Lancashire 
cotton magnate, knighted for services to the Conservative 
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party, Lady Gates had been repressed"in manner, almost 
timid. Now she greeted Malcolm so expansively with a 
slight Lancashire accent, that all the lovely stars who 
had returned “to the coast" from New York, stared 
openly at the fat, bejewelled Englishwoman. 

Malcolm took her in his Rolls Royce, which she 
greatly admired, to the wonderful Hótel Ambassador 
with its lawns and smart shops, its bungalows, its palms, 
its theatre and general effect of being a whole town in 
itself. A suite of bedroom, bath, and sitting-room with 
a view, had been engaged in advance, and provided 
with flowers by the “management.” Lady Gates was 
entranced with everything, including the sapphire sky 
and brilliant sunshine, *So different from dear Leeds!" 
and she was feverishly anxious to begin “seeing life.” 

Malcolm had got out of an engagement for the 
evening, and invited his aunt to dine at Montparnasse. 
“It’s one of the nights when they dance there,” he said, 
“and now you’ve turned into such a gay young person, 
you'll enjoy watching the fun.” 

Yes, Lady Gates agreed, she would enjoy watching 
the fun. But at eight o'clock, seated beside Malcolm at 
his table, her jolly face with its double chin was clouded. 

“I never saw so many beautiful girls and wonderful 
young men!" she said. “Who is that gorgeous dark 
man waltzing with a little yellow-headed thing? Is he 
some well-known star?" 
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“No,” explained Malcolm, “that’s Marco Lopez, the 
professional dancer here. He's a Spaniard, or Argentino 
or something. Graceful, isn't he?” 

“Graceful! I should say he was!” breathed Lady 
Gates. “Hes perfect. Oh, Malcolm, seeing these girls 
dancing with him and the other men, makes me long to 
be young, and have my own fun, instead of watching 
others. I never realised before, but it's awful to be old. 
I wish I could go back to twenty!” 

Her eyes filled with tears. Malcolm was sorry for 
her, but sorry for himself too, for he was afraid she was 
going to cry. 

Just at that moment the celebrated and popular 
Marco, with the “little yellow-headed thing" waltzed 
smoothly past their table. Lady Gates' eyes and those 
of Marco Lopez met. 


CHAPTER V 
PEARLS AND DIAMONDS 


A Few’ moments later, Lopez was bowing before 
Lady Gates» With Latin politeness, he begged Allister’s 
permission to ask his guest to dance. The man’s Eng- 
lish was good, but stiffly precise. 

Malcolm’s heart sank. “Like the swine!” he thought. 
“Attracted by the diamonds and pearls.” Aloud he said 
civilly that it was for Lady Gates to decide; and his 
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imagination painted a humiliating figure of what the 
stout, dressy figure would look like, circling round the 
dancing floor of Montparnasse in the slim dark Argen- 
tino's arms. 

But all that still clung to Lady Gates of good York- 
shire common sense helped her to resist the tempter. 
Red with excitement, her face beamed joy at the flatter- 
ing invitation, yet she coquettishly refused. 

*[ think it's a real compliment that you should ask 
me," she stammered. “And Pd love to! I can't dance 
so very well. Pd be frightened to make an exhibition 
of myself. But—but I wonder if—now don't be offended! 
—do you ever give lessons?” 

*Yes, Madame, I do to a very few ladies, in the 
days when here at Montparnasse they do not have the 
dancing," replied Lopez, his splendid eyes just glancing 
again at the jewels. “I would teach you with great 
pleasure if you wish." 

*[ do wish. Can I have a lesson twice a week at 
the Ambassador Hotel where I am staying?" Malcolm's 
Aunt Kate asked without glancing at her nephew. She 
looked ashamed yet mulishly determined. 

*But certainly, Madame," Lopez assured her in his 
attractive baritone voice, He gave her an address and 
telephone number, which she jotted down quickly with 
a gold pencil in a gold-backed notebook in her gold 
mesh, diamond-rimmed vanity bag. She then extracted 
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a visiting-card of her own, from some other gold-backed 
receptacle contained in the bag, and under “Lady 
Gates" scribbled *Hótel Ambassador." 

*[ suppose you think I'm a great big old goose, 
Malcolm," she apologised when Lopez had gone, to 
begin dancing with someone entirely unlike Lady Gates 
and exactly like Hollywood. “But, well, somehow or 
other I want to get into the spirit of the thing here as 
much as I can. Poor me! It’s thrilling. I feel as if Pd 
been drinking champagne." 

Malcolm was tempted to say, “Don’t let it make you 
feel as if you had drunk too much!" But he didn't. 
And he didn't confide to his aunt the heavy trouble that 
oppressed him concerning “Red Resurrection” alias 
“Black Sleeves.” He couldn’t see his way to suiting Mr. 
Kerlin and the others, yet it was terribly important to suit 
them. He had been called up again by all three, and 
had had to say “No progress so far worth speaking of.” 
Their voices had not sounded patient, and Joe Kerlin 
had spoken again about the waste of time with salaries 
and overhead expenses running on. Malcolm foresaw a 
“showdown”; a row. And that was the only thing he 
did see clearly in his future. 

He listened smilingly to Lady Gates’ chatter, though 
his thoughts were so far away that his soul seemed to 
have gone from behind his eyes and left them like empty 
windows. Lady Gates, now that “dear George’s” large 
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shadow no longer obscured her path, had become a very 
self-centred woman, but even she soon saw that Malcolm 
wasn't really there with her at the table. 

* What's the matter, Boy?" she inquired, a little tartly, 
using her old name for him, *you haven't heard a word 
I've said for the last five minutes! I asked you what was 
the best beauty shop in Hollywood or Los Angeles, and 
you said, ‘Yes, quite so! I believe you're thinking 
about some girl!” 

Malcolm was on the point of denying this, when 
suddenly it occurred to him that this rich, more or less 
good-natured old aunt might be extremely useful to Miss 
Smith if the girl were a stranger in Hollywood, as she 
appeared to be. If Lady Gates first met her selling 
cigarettes at Montparnasse, and wearing a *harem get-up" 
for all the world to see, more than likely the Yorkshire 
woman would be snobbish. But what if he interested her 
in Miss Smith to begin with? He could make a story 
about the girl, and work up the mystery. Then the 
knight's widow from Leeds would look upon Miss Smith 
as a princess in disguise, and perhaps be “nice” to her. 
He had a feeling that Miss Smith would need to have 
people nice to her; and an elderly woman as a chaperon 
might aid him to get better acquainted without being 
misunderstood. 

“Well, I must confess I was thinking of a girl!” he 
admitted. 
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“Mercy!” exclaimed Lady Gates. “Have you fallen 
in love with one of these movie stars?” 

“No, indeed,” said Malcolm. “They’re beautiful, 
and they're not the dumb-bells that the people who've 
never been to Hollywood imagine them. They're jolly 
clever, some of them, and fascinating. But they don't 
seem real to me. "They're just what Hergesheimer calls 
‘shapes in light? The girl I’m thinking about is as 
beautiful as the best of them, but— she's different. I don't 
know how to explain, exactly, but somehow she's real. 
She's facing life. There's a mystery about her——” 

“Oh, a mystery!" broke in Lady Gates. “Mystery 
is all right in movies and stories, but beware of it in women 
you meet, especially in such a place as Hollywood, the 
home of vamps!” 

*'This girl has only just arrived here," said Malcolm. 
*She's certainly no *vamp'! She isn't of Hollywood yet. 
Maybe she never will be. She has come for a special 
purpose, frankly I don't know what, but I’m sure it’s 
something to be proud of rather than ashamed. And 
queerly enough, it concerns Montparnasse. She—er— 
hasn't much' money, and needs work. I—er—people I 
know could have got her a screen job, if only to walk on 
at first, and even that would pay her seven dollars a day— 
sixty a week. But no. She refused. She wanted to be 
here—said she ‘needed to be here? And, well, the 
only job going for a woman at Montparnasse, at present, 
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anyhow, is that of a cigarette girl, at half the money she 
could have earned more easily on the Paragon lot or 
somewhere else." 

“A cigarette girl!” repeated Lady Gates, disillusioned. 

“She will sell cigarettes to people lunching and dining 
here, as that young woman you may have noticed to-night 
does. She’ll be on hand to-morrow. Her costume will 
be ready then.” 

“A costume like the young—person’s over there!” 
Lady Gates exclaimed, nodding towards the undulating 
figure of the fair cigarette seller in “harem” dress who 
in private life was Nora Casey. “Oh, Malcolm, you 
wouldn’t marry anyone like that!” 

“She’s as unlike as possible to this one,” said Allister. 
“Wait till you see her. I told you, she has a reason—a 
mysterious reason apparently for being employed at 
Montparnasse. She isn’t the usual type at all, and be- 
sides ——” 

“But the costume! Why, it would be like marrying 
a chorus girl!” came the protest. 

If it hadn’t been funny, Malcolm’s anger would have 
risen against the silly old lady. But it was funny, and 
instead of frowning, he laughed. 

“Don’t count my chickens before they’re hatched, for 
heaven’s sake!” he said. “I’ve seen Miss Smith (as 
she'll be called here) only once——” 

*As she'll be called! Then Smith isn't her name?" 
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“Well, it’s not, so far as I know. As a matter of 
fact, I wished the ‘Miss Smith’ on to her, myself." 

*How strange!" sighed Lady Gates. *And what is 
your Miss Smith's real name, if you don't mind my 
asking?" 

“Unfortunately,” said Malcolm, “I did ‘mind’ asking 
her that very thing myself, as she volunteered no informa- 
tion—almost refused it. But I was able to do her a slight 
favour, and if I can win Miss Smith's confidence by good 
behaviour, maybe she'd tell me her name and all the rest 
by and by. I wanted to interest you in her, Aunt Kate, 
because I know how kind-hearted you are, and this poor 
girl's in need of a helping hand—a woman's hand—here 
in Hollywood, where she doesn't know a soul worth know- 
ing, I imagine, and where she came just a fortnight 
ago." 

“Pli /oo£ at her, of course, dear boy,”. promised Lady 
Gates, with a somewhat martyred air. “But you'll for- 
give me if I say that I’m afraid she won’ be my sort." 

* And you may not be hers!" Malcolm snapped, losing 
his sense of humour in Lady Gates’ humourlessness. 
*My idea is, that she'll turn out to be a princess in 
disguise, and you used to have quite a weakness for 
princesses, Aunt Kate." 

Lady Gates did something with her two chins which 
gave the effect of “bridling.” “We shall see!” she said 
aloud. Inwardly she was saying, “7 shall see!" 

Black Sleeves 4 
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CHAPTER VI 
SOMEONE IN THE DUSK 


AT Montparnasse there is an interval, on the famous 
dancing nights, when the orchestra fades out like a 
scene in a moving picture, to take a rest and sample a 
few bottles of “near beer"—as near as possible. During 
this interval, on the evening of Lady Gates’ first ap- 
pearance at the restaurant, Marco Lopez snatched a 
chance to go to a telephone booth. 

He got the number of a popular Los Angeles news- 
paper, and inquired for a reporter named Jennings. 
“Tell him it’s Marco Lopez,” he said. A few moments 
later he was answered. 

“Hello, Lopez; this is Tom Jennings,” called a nice 
Californian voice. *What's the good news?” 

“Maybe it is not so important, but I promised you 
always to call if anyone new and interesting came in,” 
Lopez replied in his best English. “Even if you do not 
so much care about this lady I speak of, it will be a 
favour to me if you can make her talk a little of herself 
for your paper. I have a reason and I have done you 
some favours. I am talking of a Lady Gates, from 
England, who has come to stay I know not how long 
at the Ambassador. She is not young or handsome, but 
she is dressed from Paris I think, and her jewels—if 
they are real—are worth a fortune.” 
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“All right, said Jennings. “I can always use a 
title, and maybe there'll be something snappy in her 
motive for coming here. I'm breezing out to Hollywood 
on another assignment and I'll drop in at Montparnasse 
to look her over." 

“Better 'phone to the hotel in an hour," suggested 
Marco, *I think she will soon be going. She is with 
Mr. Allister, the writer, and he has the air of wishing 
to finish. I do not know if they are relations, or for 
what motive he pays court to her. Of course, do not 
mention my name." 

*Mum's the word!" was the reporter's assurance, as 
he hung up. 

Lopez was right in imagining that Lady Gates would 
soon be leaving Montparnasse. She had become thought- 
ful, partly because of her nephew's confessed infatuation 
for a mysterious cigarette seller, less likely to turn out a 
princess than a designing hussy; but even more reflective 
on her own account. She hadn't dreamed that seeing 
the Youth and Beauty of Hollywood amusing itself would 
upset her as it had done. But she had not been so 
oppressed with gloom since her George died; perhaps, 
to be honest, not even then, for at that time there had 
been compensations. She felt so old, now, so plain, so 
out of the picture! And Malcolm had given her no 
comfort at all! He'd been thinking of another person, 
a very undesirable person. Lady Gates wanted to be 
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alone, and plan. Exactly what she could plan to improve 
her situation she hardly knew, but there must be some- 
thing! 

Back again at.the Ambassador, she didn't ask Mal- 
colm in, and he was glad of that, for he'd been coining 
excuses in advance. He left her in the hotel lobby, after 
arranging to fetch her-again with his car the next evening 
for dinner at Montparnasse. His aunt's manner had 
made him regret almost fiercely that he had mentioned 
Miss Smith- and begged friendly help for the girl, but he 
couldn't now recall the invitation. 1t. was too late for 
repentance! Miss Smith. would be introduced to Lady 
Gates at dinner. 

Alone in her suite, the latter wasn't sure that she 
wouldn't indulge in a good cry as she took off her jewels 
and the smart dress which hadn't made her look even 
one week younger! But before the first tear fell she was 
called to the "phone, and it was cheering to know herself 
of enough importance in brilliant Movieland, to be inter- 
viewed for a big newspaper. She consented, of course, 
and would have appointed the next day for the talk, 
but the reporter, who said his name was Tom Jennings, 
reminded her ladyship that it was only ten o'clock p.m. 
Could he buzz round in his auto, and have a few words 
with her to-night? Then the stuff could come out in the 
morning edition. 

Lady Gates said “Yes,” and put on her pearls again. 
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Next morning, in his little bungalow on what is 
called the “wrong side of Hollywood” (the flat side), 
Marco Lopez read the interview with Lady Gates of 
Leeds and London, England. 

Of course Mr. Jennings alternated his *Lady Gates" 
with *Lady Katherine Gates," in every other sentence, 
blissfully unaware that only daughters of dukes, marquises 
and earls have the courtesy title of * Lady" attached to 
a Christian name, That the new arrival in Hollywood 
was the widow of a mere knight meant little to him; 
and. this was. soothing to. Malcolm Allister’s Aunt Kate. 

“I’m just as good.here,”. she told herself, “as if Pd 
been an earl's wife!” 

Lopez, in a crimson dressing-gown, read over his 
eleven o'clock breakfast, that Lady Gates was the famous 
Malcolm Allister’s aunt. She admitted that her late hus- 
band had been a millionaire, and “confessed” that 
though her jewels had cost over a hundred thousand 
American dollars, she had a weakness for wearing them, 
and not shutting them up in a safe. 

*Everybody here seems to be rich, and have famous 
jewels," Mr. Jennings made her ladyship remark. “So I 
expect that I and mine will seem just nothing at all. 
I'm of no importance in Hollywood, compared with my 
nephew. But I expect to enjoy myself.” 

To Marco-Lopez Lady. Gates seemed of far more 
importance than Malcolm: Allister. "In. common - with 
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Moving Picture magnates, and scenario departments, he 
too considered writers of novels lower than the dust. 

When he had finished breakfast he went into the tiny 
kitchen of the bungalow, which was servantless, made 
some fresh coffee, and arranged a small, napkin-covered 
tray with a glass of orange juice in ice, and a covered 
plate containing thin toast, to accompany the steaming 
coffee. With this tray in his hand, and looking very 
handsome, though his usually sleek hair was rumpled, he 
knocked at a closed door. 

“Come in!” answered a soft, weary, contralto voice, 
and Lopez, pushing the door open, felt his way through 
purple semi-darkness to a bedside. 

Curtains of a deep rose-purple were drawn across a 
wide window, and the room was scented with the perfume 
of Jaqueminot roses. Out of the ruddy dusk a face 
glimmered white as pearl. It was almost like the face 
of a ghost. 

“Didst thou sleep after all for a few hours, dear 
one?” Lopez asked in his own language. 

But the contralto voice replied in English: “Yes, two 
or three hours perhaps. I dreamed of you! Oh, you are 
good to me, Marco!” 

“I adore thee! Thou knowest that," Lopez answered, 
using as always with this loved woman the. intimate 
“thee and thou" of the Latin races. “Shall I pull back 
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the curtains now, and sit by thee to watch that thou dost 
eat thy breakfast?" 

* Not too much light," said the woman resting among 
the pillows. “I don't like you to see me looking my 
worst. I am bad enough these days at my best. But I 
shan't trouble you very much longer, I think, my Marco!" 

“Do-not say that, for the love of God!” cried Lopez. 
“To me thou art the most beautiful woman who ever 
lived, and the dearest! ‘Trouble’ me! What words! 
And I have come to thee this morning with the news 
that thou canst help me. Together we will make some- 
thing from this English lady—and of her. But that last 
is thy part.” 

“She’s worth while, then?” 

“She is immensely rich and her jewels ave real. They 
are worth a hundred thousand dollars.” 

“She has told your reporter man this?” 

“Yes. But I am sure she is not one who would lie 
or boast. She is too simple. Already she has called 
me on the telephone this morning before I began my 
breakfast, -asking me to come and see her at the Am- 
bassador about four in the afternoon. I will go. Perhaps 
she will offer me tea. I think she will. And we will have 
a talk, that lady and 1, a talk about many things. But 
—art thou strong enough for the task, my wonderful one?" 

“Oh, quite," said the woman. “It will amuse me. 
Such a long time it has been since we worked together." 
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“I shall try to arrange for sometime to-morrow,” 
said Lopez. 

“Why not this evening?” 

“Evening is not a good time for thee, till thou art 
stronger. Thou wouldst cough—and not sleep at night. 
Besides, .this Lady Gates might have to put off an 
evening engagement: with her nephew to come here, and 
I. am sure it is better for him-not to know what is ön, 
while there is time for him to advise his aunt against us.” 

“To-morrow, then,” said the woman. *Ah, but this 
good coffee you make for me is reviving, Marco! - It gives 
me life—for the minute. How I thank you for every- 
thing!” 

Malcolm came early to Montparnasse and claimed 
“his” table for luncheon. He was in a horrible mood, 
for he had been at the studio, and had had a “row” 
with Kerlin. He had asked to be released from his 
contract, and, somewhat to his surprise, the request was 
granted without a word of objection. So secretly, that the 
emotion had hardly been recognised by himself, he had 
hoped that Kerlin was merely “bluffing.” He had had 
visions that, if he held out against altering his scenario 
according to studio suggestions, the president of Paragon 
would. yield or compromise. . But evidently Malcolm. Al- 
lister, author of a great best seller, wasn’t-of the supreme 
importance to these picture people that he himself had 
imagined. They had invited him to come from England 
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to California; they'd provided ‘him with a bungalow to 
write in, and had poured forth cataracts of expensive 
: publicity concerning him and his work. Yet now it 
seemed a matter of comparative indifference to them that 
the whole campaign, and thousands of dollars, should 
be wasted! Queer people these movie magnates!” They 
had to be seen to be believed in! Malcolm was furious, 
and had rushed to consult an attorney, only to be told 
that he ought to have had a different contract. He had 
been. too trusting. Most much advertised authors who 
came to Hollywood with a loud accompaniment: of 
trumpets went through his experience, or something like 
it. -But they had all assured themselves of a certain 
j sum, whether they failed or succeeded. Malcolm had 
been so dazzled by the offer, and so innocent, that he 
had simply signed the document he was asked to sign, 
without the advice of a lawyer before sailing from 
England. Now he was punished. But nothing could 
be done. 

Malcolm walked into the restaurant at noon in a 
mood to throw dishes, but at sight of a figure in emerald 
green gauze and satin, rage died within him. 

The girl came to his table offering her tray of cigars 
and cigarettes. “Here I am,” she said, with-a friendly 
smile that warmed Malcolm’s heart. “How do you like 
me?” pas 

-*More than I can say!" he eagerly caught: her. up. 
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*[ mean the costume, of course," she explained. 

“Oh, of course! So do L" Malcolm assured her 
gravely. “You are—I mean, 7/ zs, more beautiful even 
than I expected.” 

“Thank you,” said the girl, as he handled package 
after package of cigarettes, slow to choose from the con- 
tents of her tray. “I hope I shall be a success, and that 
Monsieur Pierre—I must tack on the ‘Monsieur’ now he's 
my employer—will keep me.” 

“You'll be a success all right, no fear!” prophesied 
Malcolm. 

What he feared was that she would be too conspicuous 
a success. Everyone who came in stared at the slim 
figure in green, with its glorious crown of unbobbed red 
hair. Then heads drew together, and eyes continued to 
stare as lips whispered. The other cigarette girl was a 
nice looking, pert little thing, but this one was a dazzling 
beauty. 

*[ may have to thank you, Mr. Allister,” Pierre 
volunteered, hovering beside the table when the girl had 
moved away to sell her stock elsewhere. “I shall not be 
surprised if your Miss Smith turns out a good investment, 
in which case you will not have to open your pocket- 
book. She looks as if she is going to be worth her salt 
—and sugar too. Oh, yes, there may be sugar for her 
—as much as she wants. Do you not think so?" 

As he spoke Pierre threw a suggestive glance from 
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under raised brows to a table where a fat, dark man 
was being slower than Malcolm had been in choosing 
“smokes.” He was gazing up at the figure in green with 
a look which Malcolm burned to strike off with his fist, 
and there would be more men like that—many more 
men every day and every night till closing time. 

“Gad! Im afraid I’m going to love this girl—really 
love her!" The thought branded itself on his brain. 
“And I’m less than nobody at Hollywood, now. Every- 
one will know soon how I've failed. I can do nothing 
for her at all." 

She had escaped from the fat man, who refused 
change for a five-dollar bill. Perhaps Malcolm Allister's 
ardent thought touched her on the shoulder, for she turned, 
glanced at him, and had begun faintly to smile when her 
look passed his face and was riveted upon something or 
someone behind him. 

The girls expression was so strange that almost 
mechanically Malcolm twisted round to see what had 
stiffened her smile and frozen its sweetness. 

Marco Lopez had come in, for to-day there was danc- 
ing at Montparnasse in the luncheon hour. 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE. VEILED PROPHETESS 


Marcor« remembered the look in Lady Gates’ eyes 
when she had first seen the Argentino. This look of 
Miss Smith's was very different. There had been un- 
ashamed admiration in the old woman's eyes. "There 
was thinly-veiled dislike, even hate in those of the young 
woman. Yet—was it hate? Well, anyhow, it was an 
emotion which she wished to hide. ~~~ 

Suddenly Malcolm asked himself (or ráther te den 
the question as if spoken aloud in his head), “Is 7s the 
reason she was so bent on being at Montparnasse? Has 
she come to be near Lopez?" 

The suggestion was disquieting to him, and humiliat- 
ing. He couldn't get it out of his mind, though Lopez 
apparently paid no attention at all to the presence of a 
beautiful new cigarette. girl in the restaurant. So little 
interest did the professional dancer seem to feel in the 
latest acquisition that he got leave from Pierre to go home 
a few minutes before his usual hour. 

As he started in his cheap but beautifully kept little 
car for the Hótel Ambassador, the Argentino smiled to 
think how little *that writing man," Malcolm Allister, 
guessed whither he was bound. The fellow had stared 
at him rather rudely. Could he suspect already how 
deep was the old lady’s interest? “Allister has his own 
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axe to grind with his rich aunt, of course," Lopez re- 
flected, shooting along the palm-shaded boulevard when- 
ever he could flash through an open space in the con- 
gested. traffic. 

He had noticed the new girl in the green-gold 
embroidered satin and spangled gauze. Her beauty and 
the glory of her hair had attracted his eyes and vaguely 
stirred his curiosity, but not his heart. . Such. heart as 
the Argentino had was otherwise engaged. He hadn't 
missed seeing that the new vendor of cigarettes appeared 
to be *intrigued" by him, and if she had been a client 
of the restaurant he would certainly have invited her to 
dance. That would have been business. But Miss Smith's 
face was not familiar to Lopez, and it did not occur to 
him that his might have another attraction for her than 
the usual one with women; his good looks. 

He hadn't deceived himself when he pictured Lady 
Gates offering him tea. “Ask him to come straight up 
to my suite,” was the message when the telephone an- 
nounced that Mr. Marco Lopez had arrived. And there 
sat her ladyship, rather terrible to behold, her bulk lightly 
draped in scartet georgette. She reclined among rainbow 
cushions on a sofa faced by an elaborate little tea-table 
for two, and Lopez, ushered in by a bell-boy, hurried to 
save his large hostess from struggling up to welcome him. 

*Dear lady, do not rise for me!" he said in the 
husky voice Katherine Gates had found so alluring. 
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She invited him to sit beside her, and rang for tea, 
which came almost at once to join the tiny sandwiches 
and petits fours already on the table. 

They chatted of Montparnasse, and Hollywood in 
general, and of Mr. Marco Lopez in particular, a subject 
always welcome to the gentleman concerned, when able 
to keep it free from too much questioning. Lady Gates 
waited until tea was over, and Lopez smoking one of the 
best brands of cigarettes obtainable at the Ambassador, 
before she mentioned the suggested dancing lessons. This 
silence had slightly worried Lopez, because the plans he 
had made seemed to depend on the lessons, or at least 
on a certain amount of friendly privilege with the lady 
of pearls and diamonds. He was too clever and ex- 
perieuced, however, to speak first about his profes- 
sion. 

Lady Gates did not smoke. “Pm afraid I’m old- 
fashioned," she said, *and that makes me a little sad. I 
didn't realise how sad until I came here, though I'd 
begun to be a bit restless about myself in Paris and 
London. But with my nephew at Montparnasse, a weight 
seemed to fall on me, Mr. Lopez, if you can understand. 
Everyone else was so young and beautiful! I’m telling 
you all this, because I have to explain why I feel as I 
do about the dancing lessons. When you came up and 
asked me to dance that night I wanted to do it— yes, 
almost more for a minute, than I can remember ever 
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wanting anything! But the zex/ minute I knew I mustn't 
make myself a laughing-stock. I had to refuse. Still, I 
couldn't quite give up the idea; so I thought about the 
lessons—with you. Well, now, I should enjoy them. I 
haven't danced for many years, before I married, that 
was. But where could I ever dance, except here, in this 
drawing-room maybe—a woman of—my age, and size? 
What's the good of learning an—an art that I can 
never use?” 

Some men might have been touched by so piteous 
a confession from an elderly lady who had everything 
in the world except the three things most important to 
women: looks, and love, and youth. But the Argentino’s 
emotion was not pity. He had no desire to laugh at Lady 
Gates, but the tears swimming under wrinkled eyelids 
made little impression on him. He was thinking of an- 
other woman, and of Marco Lopez. 

“Dear, charming lady!” he soothed her. “You judge 
yourself cruelly: I do understand—I sympathise. But 
you are wrong. You may not be a young girl, yet there 
are many women in Hollywood of your age who pass as 
beauties, and look like girls or not much older. Why, 
you can’t be more than fifty, if that, and there are stars 
of the screen over forty, though few know it except 
themselves!” 

Katherine Gates was vaguely comforted. If 7^ didn't 
take her for more than fifty (he did: he guessed her exact 
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age) why disillusion him? “Still ... I’m afraid 7 could 
never pass as a beauty!” she sighed. 

“Yet that is not impossible—at Hollywood,” Lopez 
gently ventured. 

“What do you mean—at Hollywood?” she questioned, 
hope and curiosity rising together. “Why at Hollywood 
of all places, where everyone is young and handsome?” 

“May I make a suggestion, Madame?” Lopez asked. 

“Do, please!” 

“It is this: a very wonderful lady has her studio 
attached. to my little bungalow. An artist built the house, 
but he had a love tragedy, and killed himself there. For 
that reason the place was cheap. I had no fear of ghosts, 
and I took it. But I had my way to make then, and as 
I did not need the studio for myself except maybe for 
a few hours now and then if I decided to give lessons, 
I advertised to let it. Soon this lady of whom I speak 
became my tenant. She uses the studio on certain after- 
noons and evenings. ‘To-morrow is one of her days. I 
should like to advise that you consult her." 

*What about?" inquired Lady Gates, puzzled but 
interested. 

“The lady is a very accomplished astrologer, and 
scientific palmist. She also reads the crystal," explained 
Lopez. *She is not strong in health, or she would make 
a fortune, for she could have all Hollywood and Los 
Angeles as her clients. As it is, she refuses most people. 
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But I am privileged to have become her friend since she 
took my studio, and those I ask her as a favour to see, 
she sees." 

*What is her name?" Lady Gates wanted to know. 

Lopez smiled, and let lowered lids give him an air 
of secretiveness, of mystery. “If I could tell you that, 
you would know she is very famous,” he said. “But I 
am not allowed. The lady calls herself here, Madame 
Blank. And because she always wears a veil when she 
receives clients, sometimes people speak of her as the 
‘veiled prophetess.’ You see, she truly is a prophetess. 
And not only does she foretell what is likely to happen, 
she gives advice how to avoid the bad happenings which 
hover over the future, like black birds of prey; she 
counsels how to fight them off." 

“Nobody can change the future!” spoke the sensible 
side of Lady Gates from Leeds. 

* Are you sure of that, Madame, in these days of great 
scientific discoveries? Have you no belief in the power of 
Thought to summon good and destroy evil influences?" 

*Well, there may be something in that," Katherine 
Gates admitted.“ 

“All I suggest is that you let me make an appoint- 
ment for you to talk with Madame Blank," persisted 
Lopez. “She will be able to help you in ways of which 
you would not dream. As for the dancing lessons, do 
not even think of them again till you have been advised 
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by this lady. It has been a pleasure for me and an 
honour to come here. I am a man, before I am a pro- 
fessional! Would you like an appointment, if I can 
arrange it, for to-morrow afternoon, say at this time?" 

“I would,” exclaimed Lady Gates, her eyes tearful 
no more, but sparkling with vague, mysterious hopes and 
a very definite excitement. “I think you are a wonderful 
man!” 

“You will find Madame Blank wonderful,” said Lopez. 
“May I call, and take you to her?” 

“Oh, do! We'll go in the car I’ve hired by the week 
till I decide whether or not to buy one,” answered Lady 
Gates. 

After Lopez had bowed himself out, the fat woman 
in the scarlet tea-frock stood gazing pensively at the 
dimpled, much-ringed hand which the “wonderful man” 
had respectfully kissed. 

She was dazed by rose-coloured dreams of youth and 
beauty—at Hollywood. Foolish dreams for her, she told 
herself, since they couldn’t become realities. And yet— 
yet—how strangely Marco Lopez had talked—and hinted. 

She could hardly tear her thoughts from to-morrow, 
at five o'clock, and the “veiled prophetess.” But the 
rest of to-day had to be lived through. Luckily she 
would have the interest, to-night, of “looking over” that 
cigarette seller, at Montparnasse. An awful creature, she 
was sure! 
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CHAPTER VIII 
1HE CRYSTAL 


“My only friend in Hollywood—the only one in all 
the West!" the girl called *Miss Smith" spoke in her 
heart of Malcolm Allister, as from across the room she 
looked at him under her eyelashes. 

She yearned towards him, for she was more lonely 
than she had expected to be, and if it were not for the 
thought of Allister’s protection she would have been 
afraid of Pierre. 

Not afraid physically! The girl would not have 
come to Hollywood at all, and especially on the errand 
which had brought her, if she'd been anything like a 
coward. But she wanted to stay at Montparnasse: she 
must stay for a while; therefore it would be stupid to 
offend the proprietor. 

*What is your name besides Smith, Mademoiselle," 
he had asked after her arrival, while the restaurant was 
still empty of clients. 

“That is my Hollywood name, ‘Miss Smith," the 
girl insisted firmly but gently. *Or Mary Smith, if you 
wish, Monsieur Pierre.” And he hadn't looked pleased. 

But to-night she longed to tell Malcolm Allister all 
the details of her strange story, watching his face to see 
if he believed she spoke the truth. She wanted to say 
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to him, *I am Madeleine Standish. Did you ever read 
that name in the newspapers, and do you remember in 
what connection?" She wanted to do this in order to 
prove to him fully that she trusted him; but she must 
keep silence about herself for the present, of course, for 
Malcolm's sake even more than her own. He must not 
be involved if anything horrid—happened. 

Malcolm Allister had been chivalrous to her, as men 
are in books and plays, and (it seemed to her) very 
seldom are in real life. He was her one friend; but she 
must do without his advice and keep her secret for a time, 
at best. 

Besides, she was probably doomed to lose his friend- 
ship and, yes, admiration, because here was this stout 
old lady (*all dolled up" as Nora Casey put it), his aunt, 
it seemed. She had the air of being rich, and fond of 
her nephew. As she had followed him to Hollywood, she 
was most likely alone in the world, and intended to 
leave him heaps of money when she died. Madeleine 
Standish, alias *Miss Smith," was still so young (not 
quite twenty-two) that if a woman were fifty she might 
as well be seventy-five and have done with it! So Made- 
leine thought of Lady Gates as a doddering old thing 
who might be of any age up to eighty, and ready to 
drop out of life next minute. Therefore, if he were his 
aunt's heir, Malcolm Allister ought to do everything he 
could to please the old lady, and not cross her in such 
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an important way as interesting himself in unsuitable 
girls! 

When Malcolm had seated Lady Gates facing all the 
“human interest” of the softly-lighted, attractive room, 
Madeleine didn’t glide in her Moorish slippers to Mr. 
Allister’s table, smiling her lovely, friendly smile, and 
proffering her tray of cigarettes. If Mr. Allister wanted 
her, he could beckon, or ask: or if not Nora Casey could 
go to that table. 

Malcolm did beckon. He took pains to catch Miss 
Smith’s glance when it wandered in his direction, and 
his eyes and hands both invited the girl to serve him. 

“Cigarettes, Mr. Allister?” she asked. 

“Yes, thanks,” he replied. “Egyptians for me, and I 
am going to teach my aunt to smoke, on something very 
mild. What do you recommend?” 

Madeleine suggested something innocuous; and as he 
paid, he said: “I’ve been talking to Lady Gates about 
you, Miss Smith. At least, I’ve been telling her that you 
are a princess in disguise, and that interests her very 
much. Doesn’t it, Aunt Kate?” 

“Ves, of course it does,” returned Lady Gates, smil- 
ing kindly, though she was not devoid of interior catti- 
ness. She liked Malcolm too much to see him make a 
fool of himself here in this bewildering, sunlit and Klieg- 
lit Hollywood. But she was naturally too good-hearted 
to be rude to anyone, except under great provocation. 
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Besides, she must study the girl: and anyhow, rudeness 
wasn’t the right way. It would only make matters worse. 
“I am quite interested, and I'd like to see something of 
you. But I suppose we mustn't keep you talking too 
long here, or the proprietor would be annoyed with 
us. Maybe he'd visit it on you! So I’ve been thinking. 
Let's see, what times of the day or evening are you 
off duty?" 

“I come on at half-past ten in the morning," Made- 
leine told her. *At least, I haye to be here then to get 
into this dress. And every other night, I’ll be off at nine. 
To-night's one of them, because they don't have dancing. 
"That's only every other night. The other g—Miss Casey 
wil be on to-night till twelve. To-morrow Ill be here 
till midnight." 

“Dear me!" exclaimed Lady Gates. “That doesn't 
sound like what they call ‘union hours.’ You see I come 
from Leeds, a busy manufacturing town in England, so 
I know a lot about such things, from hearsay." 

“I don't belong to any union," said Madeleine. 
* And I'm only too glad to be here at Montparnasse no 
matter how late I have to stay." 

Malcolm was wondering if she had asked Pierre to 
let her stop late on the dancing nights, in order to meet 
Marco Lopez, at whom he had seen her look with—with 
—almost a greedy look. Another stab of jealousy and 
dislike of the psofessional, gave him a sharp pain. He 
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was almost sure that the girl had done exactly that thing, 
and for that motive. He could ask Pierre and find out. 
But nothing would tempt him to such prying meanness. 
He would sooner have his hand chopped off. 

“Well, I’m going to a preview of a picture with my 
nephew to-night, as soon as we finish dinner,” said Lady 
Gates. “He has quite excited me, telling about the 
crowd that collects to see the movie stars get out of their 
grand limousines in front of the theatre, and how the 
photographers shoot on floods of calcium or something 
to take their pictures not only for newspapers but the 
‘movie news’ at all the picture houses. Why, Malcolm is 
such a celebrity! I’m afraid they may snap me along 
with him, that’s the only reason I’m scared to go!” 

Madeleine imagined that “afraid” ought to read “I 
hope.” But in this she misjudged Katherine Gates. The 
stout, elderly woman was really afraid. If there were 
truly a chance of reducing her size and beautifying her 
fat, elderly person in any desperate way at this magical 
Hollywood where all women were visions or else hid 
themselves, she would have liked to “lie low” till after 
the metamorphosis. Still, she couldn’t resist accepting 
Malcolm’s invitation to the preview, one of the season’s 
best, with a “long run film” at a new theatre more 
suitable in architecture to Bagdad, or some other city 
in the Far East, than to the jumping-off. place of the 
West! 
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“In a day or two," she went on, “I'll ask you to 
come on one of your early nights, and have supper in 
my little sitting-room at the Hótel Ambassador, just with 
Malcolm and me. Then you can tel me all about 
yourself!” 

Malcolm frowned at this, but didn’t speak; and the 
girl, thanking Lady Gates politely, inwardly resolved to 
reveal less than nothing of her own affairs to the expan- 
sive lady. 

“I wonder exactly what he has said to her about 
me?” the girl asked herself. She did know in her heart 
that Allister admired her, but she hadn’t gone far enough 
to think of /eze. She wasn't even aware that some such 
emotion for him was hovering uncertainly, like a butterfly 
over a flower in a strange garden, in the region of her 
heart. 

If she had known, she would only have scolded herself 
for a fool, because her errand in Hollywood was the all 
important thing in her life, and it would most likely 
prevent her from dreaming of happy love— ever! 

The next afternoon was that of Lady Gates' appoint- 
ment with the “prophetess.” 

Lopez was prompt in arriving at the Ambassador, and 
Lady Gates, who had hardly slept for thinking of what 
she might be told, was ready and waiting. Her car 
carried the two smoothly to that *wrong side" of Holly- 
wood where the professional dancer lived. But even the 
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“wrong” side of Hollywood has its charm. The bunga- 
low which Lopez had chosen, as the best he could 
afford, was in a gay little street of many bungalows, each 
utterly different from the other, all shaded by pepper 
trees or palms, and possessing unfenced lawns. 

There were “colonial” frame bungalows, painted 
white or butter-colour, with bright green or blue blinds. 
There were miniature copies of Marie Antoinette’s little 
toy shelters for shepherdesses at Versailles. There was 
a one-storeyed German fortified castle built of cement, 
imitating grey stone. There were Spanish and Italian 
villas, and a “cliff-dweller cottage.” But Lopez’s dwelling 
(not so near his neighbours as to hear them brushing their 
teeth or even taking a bath) was the best in the street. It 
was larger than the rest; that is, it must have contained at 
least five fair-sized rooms: and it had the semi-detached 
studio which he had described to Lady Gates. The archi- 
tecture was Spanish Mexican, as he explained to her now. 

“We are expected,” Lopez said, “so I can take you 
straight in to Madame Blank. She will receive no one 
else this afternoon. Your car will have to wait for you 
perhaps an hour.” 

He opened the door with a key, and they entered a 
vestibule hung with more or less Spanish brocade, and 
a mirror with a carved Spanish frame. 

A knock at an inner door brought the answer, * Come 
in!” spoken in a low and singularly impressive voice. 
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Katherine Gates' heart began to thump, she hardly knew 
why. Even in the vestibule, there was a faint fragrance 
of incense. As Lopez gently opened the door a wave of 
amber-scented smoke poured out from a mysterious region 
of blue dusk. 

For a moment the lady from Leeds felt that she was 
half blind and completely dazed in this perfumed twilight; 
but presently a few pieces of furniture took shape, and she 
saw a reclining form swathed rather than draped, in white, 
a long, lazy, graceful shape on a divan of deep purple or 
black. Behind its head were piled dark, velvety cushions, 
on which eyes, accustoming themselves to dimness, caught 
here and there a gleam of gold and silver embroidery. 

Over the face of the woman in white was fastened a 
white veil which left her eyes uncovered, and was somehow 
draped over the head, completely covering the hair. 

The eyes that looked up to hers, thought Lady Gates 
—impelled to poetic fancies—were wells of ink; and the 
hand half revealed under a flowing sleeve, as it reached 
for her plump gloved fingers, was white as the sleeve 
itself; long, thin rather than slender, and with polished 
nails that were like pale coral on ivory. 

Lopez invited the guest to be seated in a chair, 
already placed in front of the divan. 

“This is Lady Gates, of whom you have told me, 
Marco," announced the low contralto voice. “I do not 
ask you the question, for I know from the touch of her 
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hand it is so. Now, Lady Gates, take off your gloves— 
both gloves. I wish to read the two hands. Each tells 
something different." 

“Don’t—won’t—you need more light?" stammered 
her ladyship. 

“No,” answered the voice. “This is light to me.” 

The figure on the divan sat up, and bent over the 
extended hands, first one, then the other, and studied them. 

Lady Gates was informed that she had “never known 
love, never known real happiness,” and that a message to 
her soul from beyond had brought her here “into the 
sunshine to find both.” 

She was told other things, too, things which almost 
anyone might have learned by consulting the “red book,” 
and turning the leaves to “Sir George Gates, Kt., etc., etc.” 
But those two were the statements that seized her attention. 

«Its too late for me to have love, or the kind of 
happiness that goes with it, Madame Blank," she sighed, 
more freely than she might have dared had not Lopez 
slipped discreetly out of the room. 

“No,” replied the “veiled prophetess.” “What you 
have come to find, you can find, if you know how.” 

“But I don’t know how!” exploded Lady Gates. 
“Can you tell me how to perform miracles?” 

“Let us see," said Madame Blank. “The time has 
come to consult my crystal. You will give me, before 
you leave, the date of your birth and other details, so 
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that I can ask the stars for you. But to-day it shall be 
the crystal." 

She did not rise from the divan, but pressing a button- 
like ornament on the wall, a small door opened, and she 
drew out a swinging shelf or table. This was covered 
with black, and throwing back a piece of black velvet 
drapery, a handsome crystal on a black stand was revealed. 
Into the dimly gleaming ball Madame Blank gazed, and 
her eyes above the veil were more like wells of ink than 
ever in their concentration. 

“I see you," she almost whispered. “Yes, it 7s you! 
But it is different from you as you are now. It is a 
figure, not slight as a girl’s, no, yet shapely and slender 
enough to be attractive. You are dressed for a dance. 
It must be a dance, for you tap your foot as if keeping 
time to music. You have on a peach-coloured gown 
patterned with brilliants. A princess might envy it! You 
are wearing beautiful jewels. Your hair is cut short and 
waved——” 

“Grey hair like mine—short!” groaned Lady Gates. 

“Hush! Do not speak. It breaks continuity. Your 
hair, in the crystal, is not grey. It is the colour of copper 
—beautiful. Your eyebrows and lashes are black, your 
eyes large and bright. You have not a line on your face. 
You have a full chin, but it is young. You seem not 
more than thirty, or thirty-four at most. Men ask you 
for dances. You are very happy. One man comes, dark, 
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handsome, like Marco Lopez. You trust him, as well you 
may, for you feel that he is fine and noble, though not 
understood or appreciated by many men, because of his 
profession. You go with him. You dance lightly and 
gracefully. He is much interested in you. His eyes 
show it. He speaks. You listen. You are so happy... 
ah, now the crystal is clouded over. That means nothing 
of sorrow. But now the picture is finished for us." 

“Oh! If it could come true, this miracle!” breathed 
Lady Gates with the almost agonised earnestness of prayer. 

“Of course it can come true. The crystal never lies,” 
said Madame Blank. “I can tell you precisely what 
to do to gain your wish.” 


CHAPTER IX 
LADY GATES RECEIVES 


THE next dance-night at Montparnasse, Lady Gates 
was with her nephew again. 

Malcolm would have excused himself if he could, 
for he was deeply preoccupied what to do now that he 
had torn up his contract with Paragon. He knew that 
he must settle with someone else, or go away defeated 
from this place of sunshine where the flower of love had 
begun to bloom for him. But the time was close at 
hand when Lady Gates might help him if she chose to 
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go in for the film game. It was for her to decide, after 
he had put the pros and cons to her, pointing out the 
advantages and dangers. He didn't mean, however, to 
open the subject with his aunt until he had interviewed 
several producers. If some well-established concern 
would interest itself in “Black Sleeves” (his version of 
his own story, not theirs!) no money would be needed. 
But if an “independent” company undertook the busi- 
ness, some thousands of dollars from outside might be 
required for a big production. 

As for Lady Gates, she was so completely absorbed 
in her own affairs that she did not even notice Mal- 
colm’s absent-minded air, much less did she question 
him about his work. She thought of nothing but herself 
in these days, and she had induced her nephew to bring 
her again to dine at Montparnasse because she “wanted 
to talk with Miss Smith.” She had “something special” 
to say to the girl, if that would please Malcolm. 

It did please him; though he had an odd conviction 
that she wasn’t doing it for that purpose. He felt that 
she had some motive of her own, an entirely selfish mo- 
tive in wishing to speak with the girl. That this could 
be:so seemed improbable, yet Malcolm was convinced, 
and his curiosity became painful to bear. 

. Lady Gates did not send for Miss Smith at once. 
She watched Marco Lopez dancing, and the girl realised 
with pitying surprise that the fat old woman was fas- 
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cinated by the professional. Madeleine saw him go to the 
table and speak with Lady Gates. She saw him invited 
to sit down between dances; and when Malcolm got up 
to Charleston with a golden-haired star, the elderly woman 
and the dark Argentino spoke earnestly and seriously 
together. 

It was only a little later that Lady Gates beckoned 
to the cigarette girl. Madeleine went to the table at once, 
and “her ladyship” fumbled with ring-laden fingers among 
the packets of expensive tobacco. 

*My nephew, Mr. Allister, has spoken to me about 
you,” she said rather stiffly, but not unkindly, “so I 
thought I wouldn't wait for him to come back from his 
dance but would just call you over here for a minute's 
chat. You and Mr. Allister are quite good friends, 
aren't you?" 

That prim “Mr. Allister” seemed to push her down 
gently yet firmly to a sub-social level. Madeleine repeated 
it “Mr. Allister has been very kind to me,” she said. 
“I. feel grateful to him: if you call that being friends.” 

* Well, he wanted me to be nice to you," Lady Gates 
blundered on. *What can I do?" 

“Thank you—and him. I can't think of anything 
just at present," answered the girl, a little hurt, a little 
amused. “Do you like these gold-tipped Melachrinos?" 

“Ye-es,” said Lady Gates. “I was just wondering! 
What time do you have to get here mornings?" 
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“A little before eleven." 

*Would you care to come and see me at my hotel 
to-morrow morning—at, say, nine? Pll be in bed, but 
you won’t mind that, will you? There’s something you 
may be able to do for me if you’d like to. And you 
needn’t mention it to Mal—Mr. Allister. Then he can 
bring you just the same to call to-morrow night, or some 
other night soon when you're off duty here early.” 

Lady Gates spoke hurriedly, rather nervously, as if 
she were anxious to get her morning invitation either ac- 
cepted or refused before her nephew came back. But 
Madeleine had time to think, while her ladyship babbled 
on. At first she was inclined to refuse condescending 
patronage, and maybe an offer of work of some sort, from 
Malcolm Allister’s rather bumptious, silly old aunt. But 
a voice seemed to murmur close to her ear, a voice whose 
whispering, secret call had brought her thousands of 
miles to Hollywood. This time it said, “Here may be 
your chance! You mus/ get at Lopez somehow, and 
you’ve been wondering how to do it. Now you see the 
way—it may be a way! Take it!" 

So Madeleine thanked Lady Gates and said that she 
would be at the Hétel Ambassador next morning. “Do 
I understand that you don’t want me to mention this to 
Mr. Allister?” she asked. 

“Only the part about what you can do for me," Lady 
Gates explained. “I shall tell him myself I’ve invited 
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you to call. He'll be pleased. But nothing about the 
reason—the real reason." 

At this moment Malcolm hastened back, having shed 
his dancing star upon another partner. He was delighted 
that his aunt had called the girl.to her, and suggested 
taking Miss Smith to the Ambassador for a short visit 
the following night. This was settled, and Malcolm 
forgot his worries and his rages and all the injustices of 
the world in thinking of the few moments he should have 
alone with the girl in the Rolls Royce which so soon 
might be sold! 

He was almost happy with this thought, until the 
same fat, dark man who refused change for five dollars 
when he bought cigarettes, came in again and began 
eating up the glittering figure in green, with his big, 
almond-shaped eyes. 

“Who is that large misshapen gargoyle?” he asked 
Pierre, when the latter paused for a minute at his 


table. 
The proprietor of Montparnasse smiled. “That gentle- 


man is certainly not so young and not so charming as 
Monsieur Allister, but he can do something for any am- 
bitious beauty who has not yet made her mark in Holly- 
wood. Have you not heard of Oscar Sonnenberg, ‘Big 
Ossie’ they call him?” 

“No,” said Malcolm, “I haven't, and don't care if I 
never do hear." 
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*He's the head of the most successful of all the 
‘Quickie’ concerns in Hollywood. Hes got money to 
burn," announced Pierre, *but he has better uses for it 
than burning. He does not mind what he spends when 
it is for himself and his interests, but they say he would 
think it a waste to let a pair of pennies go down into 
the grave on his dead grandmother's eyes." 

* Doesn't look as if he'd sad a grandmother!" snapped 
Malcolm. He didn't wish to discuss the large dark man 
with Pierre; he wished he had enough influence with Miss 
Smith to order her to keep away from the fellow! When 
the “big stiff" wished to indulge his taste for tobacco, 
at Montparnasse, let Nora Casey serve him. She was 
*hard boiled" enough! 

Neither Lady Gates nor Miss Smith dropped a hint 
before Malcolm about the morning appointment. But 
Madeleine, more and more sure that she was doing a 
wise if unpleasant thing, was prompt at the Ambassador. 

She was shown up to Lady Gates’ suite, and found 
her hostess just finishing breakfast in bed. 

The elderly woman was rather a pathetic object in 
a transparent blue georgette bed-jacket over an elaborate 
*nighty," and a coquettish boudoir cap with a bunch of 
roses covering each ear. 

*[ feel like nothing on earth!" she sighed to her 
guest. *I'm so excited and upset I couldn't sleep, and 
Ive no appetite. I’ve been able to eat only a piece of 
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' melon and some cereal and a couple of rolls, and to 


drink a few cups of tea." 

Madeleine wondered of what the lady's breakfast 
consisted when she fad an appetite! But she murmured 
something sympathetic, trying to guess why on earth Lady 
Gates had asked her to make this early morning call. 
There was some motive other than friendly interest in 
Malcolm Allister's *queer little protégée," the girl de- 
cided. 

Almost as if her thought had put words in the older 
woman's mouth, Lady Gates spoke. 

*Do you know Mr. Marco Lopez?" 

Madeleine's heart jumped. Perhaps she hadn't come 
here for nothing! 

«I haven't spoken to him," she answered. “I’ve 
never seen him outside Montparnasse, where he dances." 

*He's handsome, isn't he?" inquired Lady Gates. 

“Very,” Madeleine replied.. The conversation was 
going her way. 

“And he's a gentleman," Lady Gates went on, “not 
like some of these foreign young men you read about 
who dance professionally in restaurants and cabarets. 
They say some of them are awfully wicked. But he has 
told me a few things about himself. He comes from a 
good family, and could call himself a count if he wished.” 

Madeleine would have liked to say, “Hollywood is 


full of counts and don’t counts.” But she was painfully 
6* 
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anxious to hear all she could about Marco Lopez. The 
more she heard, and the more interested poor old Lady 
Gates proved to be in the dark Argentino, the easier it 
would be for Miss Smith to carry out her rather desperate 
plan. 


CHAPTER X 
A PAYING PROPOSITION 


“Pm finding it just a little hard to speak to a stranger 
about this thing I wish to speak about, went on Lady 
Gates slowly. *But my nephew asked me to be nice 
to you, as I told you yesterday; and there's something 
you can do for me that will incline me to be very nice 
in return. Well—let me see how to begin explaining." 
She looked embarrassed, and began turning over the 
diamond rings which she wore even in bed. “Mr. Lopez 
came here to discuss my taking dancing lessons from 
him. I wanted to, but—well, I was afraid of making 
myself ridiculous—at my age—not that I’m so terribly 
old as things go nowadays—but I'm rather stout, and I 
explained to him that I felt a bit sensitive and unhappy 
in this place where everyone seems to be young and slim 
and beautiful Then he— sort of—intimated that it 
wasn't too late, and I could be all these things myself 
to a certain extent if I went to work in the right way." 
She paused, as if she hoped the girl would help her 
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out by asking questions. But Madeleine feared to get 
upon the wrong track. She was waiting—waiting. 

*He—that was where he was so kind," the poor lady 
had to stumble on unaided. “He took me to—a person 
who told me the most wonderful tales—if only they can 
be true." 

This time the girl did not wait. “A person?" she 
caught the other up eagerly. 

*Yes. A lady he knows. She said that there are 
scientific doctors here in Hollywood who can practically 
make you all over again. They reduce your fat and give 
you a lovely youthful figure. They restore your hair to 
its natural colour without dyeing it in the ordinary way. 
They teach you to become as supple as you used to be— 
or better. And—most important of all is the facial surgery 
that can take twenty-five or thirty years off your looks in 
as many minutes. Did you ever hear of such miracles?" 

*Ye-es; at least I’ve seen advertisements in the 
papers,” said Madeleine. “But——” 

“These wonderful people don't advertise,” broke in 
Lady Gates. “They’re above it. And they don't need 
to do it. They have more clients than they want. They 
—they would undertake my case only as a favour to— 
the wonderful woman I met through Mr. Lopez." 

Madeleine stopped her gently, though her eagerness 
was so great that she had to make a strong effort to hold 
it “This woman!" she said. “Who is she, Lady Gates?" 
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“That doesn't make any difference to what we're 
talking about," replied her ladyship. 

*Only this" Madeleine righted herself anxiously. 
“Would she be likely to know——” 

*She seemed the kind who'd be sure to know every- 
thing!" exclaimed Lady Gates. 

*Oh, a woman in society here—or in Los An- 
geles— — ?” 

“I think," pronounced the lady from Leeds, “that 
we needn't waste your time, Miss Smith, in dwelling 
upon fer, what she is or isn't, because that's not the 
question at present. She told me about these people and 
said they were celebrated, and she will use her influence 
with them. She'll give me their addresses. I made up my 
mind for good or ill, to consult them and put myself into 
their hands. But the more I thought about it, especially 
the surgeon, the more scared I got. I felt I must have 
someone to go with me to the consultation and—and 
maybe afterwards if I should undergo the operations or 
whatever you call them. My nephew is no use! He'd 
do nothing but try to dissuade me. So I thought of 
you." 

*Why not the lady who gave you the advice?" per- 
sisted Madeleine, still harping on the subject which held 
her as in a vice. 

“Because that would be impossible.” Lady Gates 
gave her ultimatum rather sharply. 
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“You—you make her sound quite mysterious!" the 
girl faltered. 

* Nonsense!" snapped her ladyship, who, good-natured 
as she was at heart, had become slightly imperious since 
the death of the tyrannical old man who could no longer 
grind her will under his foot. She had his money now, 
and had blossomed into a woman of importance. (It was 
said of her in Leeds when she broke away and went to 
London, that *the old mare was feeling her oats.") 
“Why do you keep harping back to that lady?” 

*[— but supposing these doctors should do you 
harm?" argued Madeleine. “It might be her fault. 
She——" 

*Never mind that now," cut in Katherine Gates. 
*She can't go with me, and I'm not inclined to talk of 
her. I want to talk of something else! I know you 
haven't much time free, but there's all the morning till 
nearly eleven. And I presume money is an object to you, 
Miss Smith, or a girl like you wouldn't be working at a 
place like Montparnasse? If you care to see me through 
this—this business, and will promise to say nothing to 
my nephew, I will pay you for your services at the 
rate, say, of ten dollars an hour. How does that strike 
you?" 

Madeleine did not reply on the instant. Not that she 
contemplated refusing the offer. She had reasons of her 
own for accepting, besides the hope of rescuing this 
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foolish old woman from an unscrupulous couple. She 
might also solve the secret she'd come to Hollywood to 
solve, or if she could not do this unaided, the “doctors” 
with whom she hoped to get in touch through Lady 
Gates might put her on the right track. She hesitated 
only about how to treat the money offer. She did need 
money of course. She had great and pressing need of 
it Yet her impulse was to say to Malcolm Allister's 
aunt, “I won't take a cent from you!" The objection to 
that course, however, was that it would give the old lady 
*furiously to think," and Madeleine didn't wish her to 
think. She was particularly anxious that she shouldn't 
think! 

Accordingly she answered: “Thank you very much. 
I shall be glad to do anything you want me to do." 

*On these terms?" Lady Gates made sure of her. 

*On these terms." 

“Good!” The elderly woman gave a great sigh. “I 
found I was a coward! I just couldn't go through such 
an ordeal alone. As I said, the thought of the surgeon 
scares me the most, so we'll get the consultation with 
him over first. Already I've made an appointment—a 
provisional one—for ten o'clock. It's only a quarter past 
nine now. I usually take ages to dress. But I won't 
this time. Go and amuse yourself in my sitting-room for 
a few minutes and I'll be ready. This Doctor Elmer has 
his place at Hollywood, so we'll be near enough to 
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Montparnasse for my car to drive you there in five 
minutes when I'm through with you." 

Madeleine had a vague sense of guilt in agreeing to 
see Lady Gates through the adventure. But after all, 
she argued with herself, nothing she could say—try as 
she might— would lead the woman back into the path of 
common sense. Besides, if the poor creature were ready 
to risk so much in the hope of turning back Time's clock, 
why shouldn't she have her way? 

When Lady Gates appeared, hatted and cloaked, 
Miss Smith had brought herself to the pose of the ideal 
paid companion—the *'yes-girl." 

Doctor Elmer had a suite of offices and consulting- 
rooms on the twelfth floor of a tall new building in Holly- 
wood Boulevard. Madeleine had sad, secret reasons for 
her complex against white-coated surgeons and white- 
capped, white-clad nurses, and while she waited in an 
outer room for Lady Gates to return from her consulta- 
tion in an inner one, the girl felt faint, as if she herself 
had some physical ordeal to face. But she controlled 
her nerves, and chatted with a young woman in nurse's 
garb, who sat at a desk, and now and then answered 
telephone calls. Madeleine was anxious to ingratiate her- 
self with these people. Through them there was some 
faint hope of finding out what an eastern detective had 
failed to discover. The girl had sold the few jewels 
which had not been swept away from her by a flood of 
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tragedy in paying that detective. To be sure, he hadn't 
been a first-rate one, but he had been the best she could 
afford. Her last dollars had been spent in coming out 
here, on what the discharged detective had warned her 
was a “wild goose chase.” She must justify herself by 
success! 

Never in her best and happiest days had the girl 
worked so hard to be charming as she worked with this 
figure-head of a nurse at Doctor Elmer's desk. It was 
she who received all the telephone messages, and it 
seemed probable that she would know who had sent 
Lady Gates to the surgeon. She drew the hard-faced, 
peroxide-haired young woman to the subject of movies, 
and learned that she had come out to Hollywood with 
the intention of *going into pictures." Her name outside 
office hours, was Mildred Montgomery. Apparently she 
had never got farther than the door of a casting director's 
office, but still had yearnings if not hopes. Madeleine 
had time to say that she knew somebody who might 
gratify Miss Montgomery's long suppressed desire to see 
the inside of a studio. The girl was thinking of “Big 
Ossie Sonnenberg.” He had asked Miss Smith why she 
wasn't on the screen instead of selling cigarettes in a 
restaurant; and she hadn't made the answer she longed 
to make, because a queer idea had occurred to her at 
the moment. 

Gossip had already got hold of the news about Mal- 
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colm Allister’s “row” with Paragon. Rumour had enlarged 
and embellished the story, for “dishing dirt" is a good 
game at Hollywood, as at most other places where every- 
one knows everyone else. Nora Casey had mentioned to 
Miss Smith that “Allister is just about on the rocks, 
and will be on them soon if he can't sell his scenario." 
Which was the reason why Madeleine had smiled pleasantly 
on Mr. Sonnenberg, and by so doing annoyed the man 
she wished to serve. Now, she said to herself, *If this 
Montgomery woman will tell me what I want to know, 
it will be worth my while to be decent to that fat old 
Sugar-Daddy for her sake. But Pll have to be sure first. 
For he isn't safe." 

She was not a girl who had had “experiences.” 
Until a few months ago, she had been a child in know- 
ledge of the world. But there are warnings given by in- 
stinct. *Does Doctor Elmer really perform miracles?" 
she asked the hard-boiled nurse. 

*He sure does," replied the white-clad one. *You'll 
see an eyeful my dear, if this old dame of yours has 
got the money and the pluck to go through with it." 

*She's got the money, anyhow,” Madeleine said. “I 
wonder how she heard about Doctor Elmer? She hasn't 
told me." 

A veiled look came over the white, powdered face. 
“T couldn't say," she answered non-committally. 

“I thought maybe Mr. Lopez, the professional dancer 
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at Montparnasse, might have recommended the doctor,” 
Madeleine said, trying to seem casual, as if she were 
merely making conversation to pass the time. “Lady 
Gates has got quite friendly with him, and says he has 
been very kind.” 

“Maybe that’s the way,” echoed the nurse. “Patients 
come from all over. Its a wonder this place isn't full 
of them waiting to-day. It generally is." 

Madeleine realised that she was not destined to 
have an easy task; but she was not discouraged. Mr. 
Sonnenberg would need to be used, she was afraid. 

Just as she had begun again on another tack, Lady 
Gates was escorted out of the consulting-room by the 
white-coated surgeon himself. The comfortable, double- 
chinned face had lost its flush. Her ladyship looked as 
bad sailors look when they go reluctantly yet firmly on 
board a Channel boat on a particularly *choppy" day. 

Doctor Elmer, a middle-aged man with hard, thin 
lips, a formidable jaw, and keen eyes hiding their keen- 
ness behind round owl glasses, fastened a curious glance 
upon the pretty girl who accompanied Lady Gates. 

“He could tell me the secret!" Madeleine thought, 
*if only he would!" 

But he was of the type that tells nothing it is not 
wise to tell. 

*Well, everything's arranged," panted Lady Gates, 
breathless with dread and excitement, when they had 
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been bowed out of the ante-room to the elevator. “I’m 
afraid there'll be a lot to do to me! He admits as much. 
That is, if I want to go back thirty years. And I do— 
I do/ Simple operations the doctor performs under 
local anzsthetics in his office. But I shall take a room 
and bath in a private hospital and stay till—till—I can 
walk out looking a dream/ You'll go with me, won't 
you? Yes, of course I mean at a time of day when you 
can. Oh, I’m scared to death, but I'll go through. I zz// 

Madeleine shivered. “Oh, do you think you ought?” 
she faltered. 

“Nothing and no one could stop me now!” her 
ladyship answered. “Remember your promise. Not a 
word to Malcolm.” 


CHAPTER XI 
FACE VALUE 


More can happen in three weeks at Hollywood, than 
anywhere else on earth. 

It seemed to Malcolm Allister that everything in the 
world had happened to him. It seemed the same to 
Madeleine Standish. And to Katherine Gates it seemed 
that she had passed through several lives into another 
world. 

So far as Malcolm knew, his aunt had been taken 
ill with *'flu" and, while keeping her suite at the 
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Ambassador, had gone to a private hospital to rest and 
recuperate. He was not allowed to see her, but might 
send flowers and notes. News of her progress he received 
from Miss Smith, who called upon the invalid every 
morning before coming *on duty" at Montparnasse. 

Malcolm was told *not to worry"; and perhaps even 
without this soothing advice he might not have done so, 
for his thoughts were clamped with hooks of steel to his 
own anxieties. 

He had given up the beautiful bungalow and the 
agreeable Filipino butler provided for him as an honoured 
guest of the Paragon company. He was no longer 
*honoured." He was no longer a guest. He had taken 
a room at the pleasant Hótel Hollywood, where he would 
have been perfectly happy if the Future hadn't stared 
him fiercely in the face, contriving in necromantic fashion 
to edge between him and the present. 

He was too proud to hawk his scenario of “Black 
Sleeves," which everyone knew now had been “turned 
down" by Paragon. He was hanging on by his eyelids, 
as he put it to himself, in the gradually fading hope 
that he would be *approached" by another studio. 

This would have seemed to a sensible mortal exactly 
the wrong time to fall in love. But Malcolm had fallen, 
and fallen hard before he had time to be sensible. So 
there it was! 

One night, before Lady Gates was ready to spring 
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her great surprise upon her nephew, Oscar Sonnenberg 
sprang one upon Miss Smith. He sat in his big black 
car, parked near the entrance of Montparnasse waiting 
for her to come out. When she did come, all he had 
to do was to open the door of his limousine and say, 
* Good evening, little girl!” 

Madeleine started; though she need not have been 
greatly astonished at anything this man dared to do, 
considering the encouragement she had given him of 
late. Still, she hadn't expected him to sit lurking in a 
dark corner, like a spider on the watch for a fly. 

Thoughts travel fast, and Madeleine interrupted her- 
self as she was about to answer coldly and pass on. 

“This is exactly what you've been working up to. 
Don't be silly!" was the mental warning that stopped 
the words on her lips. 

“I was wondering if you'd like to take a little ride 
with me," Sonnenberg hurried on. *Now, don't be afraid! 
Im no kidnapper. You haven't got a date with that 
scenario writer, have you?” 

«I don't know a scenario writer," said the girl, “and 
I haven't got a date with anyone. Only I—of course I'm 
not afraid, Mr. Sonnenberg. You're quite a prominent 
figure in Hollywood, and you can't afford to make a 
scandal, even if you wanted to!" 

*'That's right!" answered the man. He wished she 
had chosen some other expression than “prominent 
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figure." (That word *prominent" might have two mean- 
ings, and this girl had a sharp littie tongue when she 
wanted to use it. However, perhaps he was too sensitive 
about his bulk.) *But you know who I mean well enough. 
That bird Allister has taken you out lots of times. I’ve 
seen you with my own eyes!” 

“Not lots of times,” said Madeleine calmly. “Just 
three times. Once he took me to call on his aunt, Lady 
Gates, who wanted me to help her about something. Once 
it rained when I had no umbrella to go home with: and 
his car was here. Once—but after all, I don’t have to 
defend myself to you, Mr. Sonnenberg.” 

“Of course you don’t, kid,” he apologised. “I was 
only joking. But Allister hasn’t been visible at Mont- 
parnasse for a couple of days, so I just asked myself if 
you were having secret meetings after hours!” 

“We are zo// Why should you or anyone think such 
a thing? I’m quite tired enough when I get off, to go 
home to sleep and rest,” said Madeleine. “As for Mr. 
Allister, he must have made lots of friends. I wonder 
he comes to Montparnasse even as often as he does!” 

“He comes for the same reason as I do,” said Sonnen- 
berg. “To look at the most beautiful girl in Hollywood, 
and to get a few words with her. Yes, the most beautiful 
girl. Everyone who sees you says that, and wonders why 
you’re not on the screen. That’s the very thing (among 
others) I want to talk to you seriously about to-night. 
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Will you go for that drive? Just out to the beach for a 
whiff of salt air. See?" 

*Very well. It's only ten o'clock," said Madeleine. 
«Pll go for an hour. Santa Monica and back." 

Oscar Sonnenberg had got lumberingly out of the car 
to converse. Now he invited Miss Smith to take the place 
next to the driver's seat, and clambered in himself. 

*Tve been thinking ever since I came back from my 
trip East, and saw you the first day I lunched at Mont- 
parnasse, that you ought to be in pictures. I've said as 
much before now. And if you'd given me the chance 
Pd have told you, too, that I’m the guy who can put 
you there!” 

Madeleine temporised. Of course, if Lady Gates were 
rich enough, and fond enough of her nephew to risk money 
for the making of “Black Sleeves," Malcolm Allister 
wouldn't need this common, pushing person. But the 
“person” was a millionaire, and the “quickies” which 
he produced were the very best done by any of the in- 
dependents. It was a pity that this crisis couldn't have 
been staved off till after Lady Gates appeared on the 
scene again. But it had come! The girl was face to face 
with it, and if she wanted to show her gratitude to Mal- 
colm she mustn't offend Mr. Sonnenberg. 

“A good many people have said this kind of thing 
to me at Montparnasse," she replied, with a little air of 
coquetry. 

Black Sleeves 7 
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“Oh, people!” snorted Sonnenberg. “What sort of 
people? What can they do for you?” 

“Directors have said it,” Madeleine told him. 
“They’ve offered to have tests made of me.” 

“Blah!” sneered Sonnenberg. “Small part stuff! I’m 
a producer. I can give you a lead and by and by star 
you, if you like.” 

“Are you going to begin a new picture?” asked the 
girl. She tried not to show eagerness. But a great deal 
—for Malcolm Allister—might depend upon whether 
Sonnenberg had a picture or wanted one. 

“Yes, as soon as I find what I need in the shape of 
a story—and a girl. You’re my ideal. What I’d do to 
show you off would be to produce some of the scenes 
in colour to give ’em the effect of your red hair. What 
price you in an Italian garden, all fountains and things; 
girl in white dress, copper hair, with a baby spot turned 
on it—eh?” 

Madeleine had never been inside a moving picture 
studio, but she had heard enough studio-talk among the 
patrons of Montparnasse to know that a “baby spot” was 
a light, not an infantile pimple. 

“There’s an Italian garden in Mr. Allister's picture, 
‘Black Sleeve’s,’” she remarked, as if dreamily. 

“Allister’s picture!” Sonnenberg barked. “All he’s 
got of a picture is a scenario the Paragon threw down, 
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and lord knows how many other studios have done the 
same since." : 

“As a matter of fact, it was Mr. Allister who threw 
down Paragon,” said Madeleine. “He tore up his con- 
tract and literally ‘threw it down’ because they wanted 
him to make changes which would have spoiled the whole 
thing.” 

“Oh, indeed?” sniffed Sonnenberg. “That ain't 
hardly the story that's going round. How do you happen 
to know so much about this bird’s business, baby?” 

Madeleine very much disliked being called “baby” 
by Sonnenberg and others of his type who “petted” her 
with eyes and words, from the tables of Montparnasse; 
but she restrained the frown which she kept on her 
ordinary programme. 

“Lady Gates, Mr. Allister’s aunt, told me,” the girl 
glibly fibbed. “I see her nearly every day, for she has 
been ill in a private hospital, and she has so few friends 
that she actually pays me a salary to cheer her up and 
run errands—choosing her the new novels and so on. 
I know all about the plot of ‘Black Sleeves’ from her 
not from Mr. Allister, and I’d give my—well, my hair 
which you seem to admire, for a part in it. Now don’t 
imagine I’m saying this for Mr. Allister’s sake. It’s for 
my Own.” 

“If I should do business with ‘Black Sleeves’ would 
you leave Montparnasse and be my little star?” cooed 
7* 
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Mr. Sonnenberg, like an enormous, over-developed 
dove. 

Madeleine's previous inexperience did not prevent 
her from understanding exactly what the man meant. But 
she felt confident that she was well able to take care of 
herself and manage any situation which might arise from 
“running a risk.” As for the man, she had no scruple 
in disappointing him. Such males deserved disappoint- 
ment and nothing else! 

She intended to accept Sonnenberg's offer, so far as 
the business part was concerned, but she thought that 
she was “strong” enough to make a few conditions, and 
she intended to make them. But she would lead up to 
them in her own way. For instance, she cared for her 
own sake not at all what man star might be engaged 
for “Black Sleeves.” Malcolm Allister and Sonnenberg 
would have been welcome to arrange what details there 
were so far as she was concerned. But she dared not 
fling the name of Marco Lopez at Sonnenberg’s head 
unless she mentioned other names first. Unfortunately, 
still less did she dare leave Montparnasse and lose sight 
of Lopez. 

“The star part in ‘Black Sleeves’ is a man’s,” she 
said. “But the girl's part is good, too. I'd be satisfied 
with it, if you got the right man to play opposite me.” 

Sonnenberg burst into a guffaw of laughter. **We/l, 
for crying out loud!” he chortled. “For sheer cool cheek 
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you beat the band, little lady! Are you a runaway royal 
princess in disguise that you dictate terms and make con- 
ditions when you are offered a star part in a big film?” 

“I may be,” returned Madeleine pertly. “That seems 
to be the secret of my success in Hollywood. Nobody 
knows who I am, and judging by the way people-behave, 
everybody wants to know.” 

* You're no modest violet whatever else you may be, 
sweetheart,” chuckled Sonnenberg. “You appreciate your- 
self, don’t you, at your face value?” 

“That’s just it. ‘Face value’!” repeated Madeleine. 
“Pd be a moron if I didn't know I had it, and a few 
other attributes of the screen, after the way people make 
me offers of splendid parts every day. I've learned several 
secrets of Hollywood since I began selling cigarettes at 
Montparnasse. One is this: if a girl wants to get into 
pictures, let her just try to get in! She can grow old 
trying. If she wants to keep out, let her żry to keep out! 
She'll be in before she knows what's happened." 

Sonnenberg laughed again, and was more and more 
interested in Miss Mary Smith, so calmly posing against 
the background of other men's admiration. The girl in- 
tended to create this effect upon his mind, and counted 
on the fact that she was not exaggerating her own very 
curious success at Montparnasse. She was a mystery, a 
beautiful mystery. If she hadn't been beautiful no one 
would have cared to solve her mystery. As it was, every- 
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one seemed to care. She was a new topic of conversa- 
tion at Hollywood. She had been told that the subject 
of her beauty and unknown origin even interfered with 
bridge at one or two clubs! 

“If you produce Mr. Allister’s ‘Black Sleeves? who 
would be your choice for the man's part?" she persisted. 

“Well,” hedged Sonnenberg, “whatever picture I 
make for my next, Jack Inescort would be my choice if 
I could get him.” 

“Mine too!” said Madeleine. “I’m sure Mr. Allister 
would approve. There’s another important thing! One 
of the big scenes in ‘Black Sleeves’ is a ball at that Italian 
villa we were just talking about. Something vital in the 
story hinges on it. There ought to be a professional for 
the girl to dance with: a Latin-looking type. He has to 
be a sort of villain. Our professional at Montparnasse 
would be perfect: Marco Lopez his name is.” 

“These lounge-lizards’ names mean nothing to me,” 
said Sonnenberg. “Have you got a crush on the guy?” 

“A girl can’t have a ‘crush,’ as you call it, on two 
men at once!” Madeleine scolded him. “Five minutes 
ago you accused me of one for Mr. Allister. Just make 
your choice. Then you'll be as right about one man as 
the other." 

“Tll take your word for it, baby,” grinned Sonnen- 
berg, admiring the “star airs” this little girl so com- 
petently assumed. He liked her the better for her “cheek,” 
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and his knowledge of screen values told him that he 
had “picked a winner.” He didn’t believe there was an 
angle of her face that wouldn’t photograph well. And 
there weren’t many girls in Hollywood of whom you could 
say as much! 


CHAPTER XII 


“BIG OSSIE” 


Ir was now an extravagance for Malcolm Allister to 
lunch and dine at the expensive Montparnasse, for the 
Hótel Hollywood, where he had moved from the bunga- 
low, was run on the *American plan." But, even though 
this meant paying double for his meals, Malcolm had no 
other way in these days of seeing Miss Smith. She would 
no longer allow him to walk home with her when she 
went “off duty" at night. She had a wise reason, she 
said, and some time soon, she would explain. Then he 
would see that her refusal was for his own good. 

At luncheon the day after her talk with Sonnenberg, 
as she sold Allister a packet of cigarettes, Madeleine 
slipped a folded bit of paper into his hand. Instantly 
she moved away without a backward glance, and Malcolm 
opened the note. f 


“DEAR MR. ALLISTER,” he read, “You will know all 
about Mr. Oscar Sonnenberg as a producer, one of those 
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independent ones; but everybody says he is really im- 
portant and does things well. He can get what they call 
‘good releases’ (is that the right word?), and he is inter- 
ested in the scenario you have made, ‘Black Sleeves.’ 
Perhaps you have noticed him here at the restaurant? 
I’ve talked with him quite often, and oz/y for the sake of 
this very scheme. Please believe that. And I think you 
will believe, for two reasons. One, because you ought to 
know I'm very grateful to you. If you hadn't befriended 
me, Pierre would have thrown me out of Montparnasse 
on that night you may remember. I was sure then and 
am sure still that you offered to pay my salary without 
letting me know it was you. Since then, I seem to bea 
sort of success here in my gauze and spangles, so Pierre 
knows I’m worth my money, and he assures me he has 
stopped calling on you for it. But I shall never forget, 
and it would be a great big joy to me if I could do even 
a small thing for you in return. Well, that's one reason 
why you should believe me when I say I’ve ‘cultivated’ 
Mr. Sonnenberg for your sake. And the other reason is 
this: you ought to know by now, that whatever else I may 
be, I'm no gold digger! 

“Well then, if you haven't yet got a better offer for 
the production of your film, please, plase, at least have 
a talk with Mr. Sonnenberg. He's awfully rich, they say, 
and no worse than other men though he is more pro- 
minent physically as well as financially than some! He's 
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willing to give me a part in the picture if he produces it, 
if you are willing to have me in it! 
“Your grateful (may I say, friend ?), 
“Mary SMITH. 


“P.S.—Mr. Sonnenberg will call you up if he doesn't 
see you here." 


Malcolm's first emotion was fury against Sonnenberg. 
He thought he could visualise all that had happened. 
Sonnenberg wanted to get a hold upon Mary Smith, and 
this was a splendid way to do it. Malcolm didn't believe 
that the man cared a hang for *Black Sleeves," or the 
name of Allister as the author of a best seller. He wanted 
the girl; and as no doubt he was in the market to buy 
a story, *Black Sleeves" would suit him as well as any 
other. Mary Smith was able to persuade the man to 
meet the author, because she was willing to run some 
risk for herself to pay a debt of gratitude. Sonnenberg 
would do business with Allister for Miss Smith's sake if 
it didn't prove too expensive, just as Miss Smith would 
do business with him for Malcolm Allister's sake. 

It didn't surprise Malcolm that Sonnenberg was ready 
to thrust a raw amateur into a big part, for the girl was 
so exceptional, so beautiful, so rarely graceful, so mysterious 
a figure at Montparnasse, that Hollywood had taken her 
up as a subject of conversation, and to Malcolm's certain 
knowledge several directors had offered to put her into 
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pictures. He was touched, charmed -and angry all at the 
same time. He couldn't bear to meet this Sonnenberg 
through Mary Smith in such circumstances. And yet... 
how hurt she would be if he refused! 

Thinking the matter over, he glanced up with a far- 
away gaze; but it was difficult for the most absent-minded 
person to look through such bulk as that of Oscar Sonnen- 
berg, and Malcolm's eyes suddenly brought up against 
that gentleman’s diamond tie-pin, which was moving in 
his direction like the headlight of an engine. 

In another moment he found himself shaking a solid 
and slightly damp hand, while the producer of the best 
*quickies" in Hollywood introduced himself. 

Some weeks had passed since Malcolm had joyously 
believed the author of “Black Sleeves" to be an important 
personage. He knew that all Hollywood knew how his 
version of his own already half-forgotten best seller had 
been turned over and then turned down by Paragon. 
They probably thought it had met the same fate from 
all the principal motion picture producers on the coast; 
therefore he received no shock from Oscar Sonnenberg's 
casual manner. Seeing that Sonnenberg wanted to *get 
down to brass tacks" without wasting time over pre- 
liminaries, Malcolm invited him to take a chair at the 
little Zé/e-à-Zére table. 

*Well, what about this scenario of yours that you 
split up on with Paragon?" was Sonnenberg's first question. 
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*[ shall doubtless split up with several other studios 
over it," Malcolm defiantly volunteered. 

Sonnenberg grinned perfunctorily. “Well, I want to 
do a picture that’ll be talked about,” he said. “Some- 
thing with all the sex stuff in it I can get past the censor. 
Most of the new films put every little bit of that into the 
title, and leave nothing to go on the screen. But they 
tell me your story is hot stuff all right.” 

Malcolm’s ears burned, which is as near to blushing 
as most men come. He explained with cool, elaborate 
patience that he had made no bid for sensationalism in 
his book, though it was frank and, he hoped, true to life 
as he saw it. He had toned the scenario down too much 
to please some people, too little to suit others. And 
that was the situation at present. He didn’t see his way 
to any further changes. In fact, he didn’t mean to make 
any. He would rather the thing never went on the 
screen than spoil it, and by so doing hurt the book, 
which still had sale value. 

Sonnenberg listened with a fish-eyed look, which 
said that he had let his mind wander; but when Mal- 
colm ceased speaking he picked up the wave length. 
“Well, suppose you show me your stuff,” he said. “I 
might be interested, and put it on as 7s—subject to two 
or three conditions, of course. But the talk is, that it 
would make an expensive production. I get a good 
release, but not what Paragon and some of the other 
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big fellows do, of course. I can't lay out more than 
fifty grand. Can yours be done on that?" 

Malcolm knew enough American slang to under- 
stand without asking that fifty “grand” meant fifty 
thousand dollars or *bucks." 

“No,” he said without pausing to reflect. “‘Black 
Sleeves’ can't be done well on that, and I don't want 
it done at all if it’s not done well. I’ve calculated that, 
with economy and no waste, it could be produced for 
seventy-five or eighty thousand dollars, though no doubt 
Paragon would have poured out twice that sum at least 
—maybe more." 

“Sure,” agreed Sonnenberg. “Well, let me see your 
script, will you?" 

*But what's the use," Malcolm questioned, *if you've 
decided that you can't run beyond fifty thousand? I'm 
not bluffing or holding you up with my estimate." 

*Well, somebody might be found who'd be inter- 
ested in going in with us," Sonnenberg returned. 

Instantly Malcolm thought of his aunt, as he had 
thought often before, in this financial connection. He 
had heard from her. To-morrow she was coming out of 
the hospital after her weeks of seclusion, and had asked 
him to dine with her at the Hótel Ambassador. She 
had, she hinted, a big surprise for him, and she hoped 
he would be as much pleased as she was. That sounded 
encouraging! 
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“Possibly!” he assented aloud to Sonnenberg. 

“Do you know the right man?” asked the latter. 

“PII have a talk with—er—a friend to-morrow 
night" Malcolm promised. “That is, if you read my 
stuff meanwhile and like it." 

Sonnenberg suggested that Allister should send him 
the scenario at once by messenger, addressing it to his 
apartment not far from the Ambassador. This Malcolm 
agreed to do, and the two men parted without any 
mention either of Mary Smith or Marco Lopez, two 
living *conditions" on which production hinged. 

Next day Malcolm and Sonnenberg met again in- 
formally at Montparnasse, with the image of Mary Smith 
in their minds, but not a word concerning her on their lips. 

Sonnenberg announced in a “hard-boiled” manner, 
not calculated to raise a crop of conceit in an author, 
that to his mind *Black Sleeves" wasn't too bad, if a 
bit amateurish. It could be licked into shape on its 
present lines, and there was a nice part for a smart, 
pretty girl in it: not so much acting, but good looks 
counted. He was ready to sign a contract if he were 
allowed to choose the leading characters. Mr. Allister 
might consider the matter practically settled, if he could 
raise twenty-five thousand dollars. He would then be 
paid for his scenario, and get a share in profits as well, 
which was a good thing for an author if his “stuff” 
turned out to be a “wow,” a “sure fire" success. 
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Malcolm knew of one “leading character" who 
would be chosen, and that was enough for him. He 
was prompt at the Ambassador that evening at a quarter 
to eight, to welcome Lady Gates back from “flu” or 
whatever she had had. 

He was invited up to her sitting-room, and let in by 
a bell-boy, for it seemed her ladyship was not quite 
dressed. 

Malcolm seated himself on a sofa which faced the 
closed door of the bedroom. Four or five moments 
passed in silence. Then the door opened, and an amaz- 
ing vision appeared. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE CLOCK OF TIME 


MALCOLM stood staring, bewildered. It was the voice 
of his aunt that greeted him, but the words came from 
the mouth of a different person. This woman, in a knee- 
length, décolleté and sleeveless slip composed of pale 
pink sequins, surely wasn't Lady Gates. She couldn't be! 

“Well!” the vision exclaimed joyously. “What do 
you think of me?” 

“Why—why, it isn’t you, Aunt Kate?” stammered 
Malcolm. “What has happened to you?” 

“Happened?” repeated Lady Gates, with the pertness 
of a girl who knows she is pretty. “I’ve had the clock 
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of time turned back for me, that's all! If you'd never 
seen me before and didn't know anything about me, how 
old would you take me for?" 

Malcolm was still confused in the presence of this 
new and flapperish relative. She did look younger, of 
course, much younger. She seemed to have lost many 
pounds in weight. Her double chin was gone, and her 
face was smooth as a billiard ball, not a wrinkle to be 
seen, even under her eyes. Her snub nose had been 
changed to a Grecian effect. Her once grey hair was a 
bright auburn, bobbed, and marcelled in glittering waves. 
The thickish eyebrows, which had given a certain individ- 
uality to the face, were gone like the chin. They had 
been plucked, and in their place faint, arched lines had 
been drawn according to taste. The eyes themselves 
seemed to have been lengthened, and the lashes were 
heavily blacked. 

The strange vision was of a pink and pearly radiance, 
as if it had been carefully enamelled from the roots of 
its brilliant hair to the low neck-line of its still more 
brilliant dress. 

Malcolm hardly knew what to say in his surprise and 
bewilderment. He had enough sense left to know that 
Lady Gates expected rapturous praise, and that tact 
called upon him to give it. Nor was he a conscientious 
objector to white lies, if told to please a woman. The 
difficulty he felt was to make the lies sound realistic, for 
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he honestly thought that his aunt had turned herself into 
something like a wax figure, made in Germany for a 
cloak and dress model in a small town Main Street. 

“Why don't you speak?" Lady Gates urged, her 
marvellous new eyebrows drawing together. “Don’t you 
think I look nice?” 

“You look—extraordinary,” Malcolm managed to 
ejaculate. 

“Well, is that a compliment, or the reverse?” she 
snapped. 

“To tell the truth, if I must,” he said (which was 
stupid of him since it was all against his own interests 
to offend her), “you do look younger, of course, in a 
strange sort of way, but I can’t help preferring you as 
you were.” 


If Lady Gates flushed, the colour was invisible under 
her lily balm and smooth coat of pink rouge; but her 
eyes flashed, and she stiffened all over. 

“You do?” she flung at him furiously. “I might 
have known! I did hope you had a little unselfishness 
in your make-up. But you haven’t. I’m your aunt, and 
you thought of me as old. You wanted me to live and 
die quietly and leave you my money, instead of having 
a little real life and fun of my own! You grudge me 
going back to my youth. I wasn’t so old, anyhow! Lots 
of widows older than I am marry and are happy. That’s 
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what you're afraid of—my marrying! hom needn't think 
I don't understand!” 

Malcolm was startled, for, in truth, such a fear had 
jumped into his mind. It was not for himself that he 
feared. He really did exonerate himself there; but an 
elderly woman who would go through weeks of martyrdom 
to make herself over into a cheap wax doll was in peril 
from the first adventurer. Malcolm saw her suddenly as 
easy prey for any unscrupulous boy young enough to be 
her son. But it was hopeless to try and explain; to say: 
“I’m worrying about you. I'm afraid you're ripe to make 
even more of a dashed fool of yourself than you've made 
already." If he said anything of that sort she wouldn't 
believe a word, and would be angrier than ever. 

“You do me an injustice, Aunt Kate, I assure you," 
he tried to defend himself without floundering into a 
morass of intricate explanations. 

“Injustice!” she sneered. “That’s nonsense. There's 
only one thing to think, and I think it. You're cruel. 
You're selfish. You're hard! Here I am, back at my 
hotel after putting in the most awful three weeks of my 
life. The surgical part came first. That wasn’t so bad, 
for I was under ether during the operations. But I've had 
a rolling treatment to take off flesh in a hurry, and, oh, 
my goodness! Heaven alone knows what I’ve gone through 
besides, in this sanatorium, where any sort of treatment 
can be given while the bruises are clearing off your face! 
Black Sleeves 8 
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I told Miss Smith not to say a word to you, Malcolm, 
for I was so looking forward to to-day—to giving you a 
grand surprise. And this—//zs is what I get!” 

“If you are pleased, I’m pleased, Aunt Kate," said 
Malcolm. “Anyhow, it isn't my affair. You've no one 
but yourself to consult. Only, you took this long journey 
half across the world because I was here, so I feel respon- 
sible for you in a way. Pd hate to have any trouble 
come to you." 

“Don’t worry!" she snapped. “I don't expect trouble. 
My troubles are all over now, and my fun begins. Ive 
made one or two friends out here, and I don't have to 
depend on you, young man!” 

“Don’t let’s quarrel, Aunt Kate,” Malcolm said, stifling 
his own quick temper which bristled at Lady Gates’ 
harsh words. “I’m fond of you for the sake of the past, 
and I’m afraid you may be sorry if you throw me off. 
At least I’m sincere. I’ve told you the truth.” 

“The truth!” she threw back. “The truth in my 
experience is mostly something disagreeable about some- 
body else. You're a gloom, Malcolm Allister, that's what 
you are! You’re a wet blanket, and I’m in no mood to 
be wet blanketed, I assure you. There’s just nothing to 
be done so far as I can see. You can’t eat your words. 
If you did Pd know you were lying—which I mightn't 
have done at first if you'd just been decently polite and 
remembered on which side your bread was buttered. I 
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expected to enjoy such a gay evening with you! Well, 
Lll enjoy it without you, that's all. Since you don't like 
to have an aunt young enough to make a new life of her 
own, you can go away and forget her, my boy. Good- 
bye! Good luck!" 

Malcolm stood still for a moment. He hated to take 
the angry woman at her word, for if he did, most likely 
it would mean a definite break between them. Just be- 
cause he ad had an axe to grind, pride would forbid 
his trying to come back and grind it! He was sharply 
sorry this thing had happened, yet, picking up the threads 
of the conversation, as one studies the tape in a ticker, 
he didn't see how he could have spoken differently. 
Compliments upon this poor stretched, painted face, dyed 
bob, and stiff figure would have burned his lips. He 
couldn't have uttered them without a sense of shame 
for himself. 

Yet he hesitated to go and shut the door between 
his friendship and the foolish old woman who might soon 
be needing it He would have begged her to think 
twice, but, without glancing at him again, she walked 
defiantly to the telephone. 

There she called a number and got it almost at once. 

* Hello, is that you, Mr. Lopez?" she cooed, her tones 
and her whole personality softened. *Yes, Lady Gates 
speaking. You know when you invited me to go out with 
you this evening, I had to say Pd made an engagement 
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with my nephew, Mr. Allister. Well, the engagement's 
off. Is your invitation still open? I know it's your free 
night at Montparnasse, but—— Oh, I’m glad! Then do 
come to the Ambassador as soon as you can. We'll dine 
here. No, I don't mind waiting for you one bit! De- 
lighted. . . . But of course it isn't going to interfere with 
to-morrow night at Montparnasse. Pll be there—at a 
table of my own, not my nephew's. Pll be frightened 
out of my wits to try dancing with you, but since you're 
so sure I can, I'll do my best. Oh, I know you're just 
a wonderful leader. I hope I shall be all right and not 
disgrace you. . .. Well, Pll see you in about half an 
hour. Splendid!" 

When his aunt hung up the receiver, Malcolm stood 
as he had been standing when she ran to the telephone. 

“Oh! Are yoz still there?" she inquired coldly. “I 
thought you’d gone.” 

“I’m going,” said Malcolm. “But, dear Aunt Kate, 
before I go do let me beg you for your own best good 
to be careful about this Lopez. He may be all right, but 
he’s only a paid gigolo at Montparnasse, hired to dance 
and ready to accept tips. He’s a foreigner. No one 
knows anything about him. You have your dignity to 
think of. People will say the usual thing——” 

“Oh, do hold your tongue!" Lady Gates shrilled. 
“Prig! Sunday-school teacher! You’re terribly proper 
for me, but what about yourself? What about the pretty 
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cigarette girl you've almost stuffed down my throat? 
Maybe she’s all right. I’ve accepted her for your sake 
and Pve been nice to her. But you don't give Marco 
Lopez, her fellow professional, even the benefit of the 
doubt. Down with him! Heavens, you're not young, 
Malcolm Allister. You're older than I am. You bore 
me. We'll speak to each other after this, not to make 
gossip. But that's al. You understand? Good night 
again—and finally." 

There was nothing for Malcolm to say but to echo 
her *Good night." 

As he shot down in the elevator, however, a voice 
seemed to chuckle in his ear: *You've cooked your 
goose, young man!" ... Well, he had! 

There was no chance now that Lady Gates would 
interest herself financially in getting *Black Sleeves" 
produced. Not only that, it was probable that she was 
angry enough, spiteful enough, to change her will and 
cut him completely out of it, once and for all. 


CHAPTER XIV 
WHY SHE CAME TO HOLLYWOOD 


. ALLISTER'S. first thought after parting from Lady 
Gates, was: what about the twenty-five thousand dollars 
Sonnenberg had demanded? Would the fellow go on 
with the production, adding twenty-five thousand of his 
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own to the suggested fifty thousand, provided that the 
author agreed to accept smaller profits? 

A short time ago he had been reluctant to sell his 
scenario to a man like Sonnenberg. He had thought, 
vaguely, that his aunt might possibly be interested enough 
in his success to put down the whole sum needed, in 
which case he could have become his own producer, and 
would only have needed to find a good release. To do 
that hadn't seemed by any means impossible, for he still 
had important friends in the picture game who might have 
been willing to use their influence as well as to give advice. 

But he had been dreaming—counting his chickens 
before they hatched; and the less likely did it seem that 
Sonnenberg would rise to the occasion, the more did it 
seem to Malcolm that Sonnenberg was his last hope. 

His dinner engagement with his aunt was off, but he 
was anxious for a few words with Mary Smith. He won- 
dered if her disappointment at losing the chance of a 
good part would be very severe. He hardly thought so, 
for Mary Smith was one of the few girls on earth whom 
you might perhaps believe when she said she didn't really 
care about getting into pictures. She had assured him 
that what she had done had been for his sake, not her 
own; that she had accepted Sonnenberg's offer to her be- 
cause it appeared to be the one way of getting the money 
for *Black Sleeves" Malcolm had taken this for truth, 
and had been thrilled beyond expression as well as deeply 
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grateful. But he would not have consented to the pro- 
duction of “Black Sleeves" on such a.basis if he hadn't 
felt convinced that Mary would be better off as a film star 
than as a vendor of cigarettes in a Hollywood restaurant. 
Mary had so much beauty and magnetism that to 
Malcolm she seemed born for success on the screen. Her 
personality was sure to “get across,” and he would have 
bet what money remained to him that once on the screen 
she would stay there. She was ideal in appearance for the 
young girl in “Black Sleeves,” “Serena Robins," and with 
her cleverness combined with charm, she was bound to 
make a hit. Every studio would want her, and her future 
would be assured whereas, if she remained at Mont- 
parnasse she had nothing to look forward to unless it 
might be marriage. For that reason Malcolm had not 
said: *Miss Smith, I won't accept Oscar Sonnenberg's 
offer which is made, not for my scenario, but for 
you." 
In any case, no matter how Miss Smith might regard 
the bad news, the sooner she had it, the better. 
Malcolm went to Montparnasse and had not been 
seated long at his own table when an imploring look 
brought the sparkling green figure to him. 
“Cigarettes?” asked Madeleine, with a less “carved in 
marble" smile than she gave to other admiring men. 
“Thanks, yes,” said Malcolm, selecting a popular 
brand which would have been cheap except at Mont- 
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parnasse. “Miss Smith, you've been seeing my aunt, so 
you must know what a blankety-blank fool the poor dear 
has made of herself.” 

“I know what you mean,” Madeleine admitted. “But 
I don’t know that I quite agree with you about her being 
a blankety-blank fool. I think she's pathetic." 

“Pathetic, but ludicrous too," said Malcolm. “A 
woman over sixty trying to look sixteen.” 

“Well, if she can do it, she may have a much better 
time in life,” Madeleine argued. 

“But she can’t do it.” 

“Perhaps we're not fair judges,” suggested the’ girl. 
“You’ve always thought of her as your nice, stodgy old 
aunt from Leeds or somewhere. As for me, I've seen her 
in the sanatorium while she was under treatment, and I 
can't get that picture out of my mind. But to the people 
who haven't known her before, the poor lady may look 
a perfect thirty-six!” 

* You're charitable!" Malcolm exclaimed. “She made 
me tell her what I thought of the change, and— well, I 
was like George Washington. With my little hatchet of 
truth I felt forced to strike. I hit where the lady lives, 
and now she's made up her mind to shed her one and 
only nephew for ever and a day." 

“She has!" echoed Madeleine. “She won't help you 
with ‘Black Sleeves’?” 

“JT didn't even ask,” said Malcolm. “I knew, when 
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she flung out dark hints about her will, that she wasn't 
likely to help finance me for a film." 

*Did she say she'd cut you out of her will?" asked 
the girl, distressed. 

*She accused me of counting on her money when 
she died, of wanting her to stay old, and grudging her 
any fun." 

*[ see," said Madeleine. *But surely she'll be sorry 
and change her mind? She came all this distance just 
to visit you." 

* And to revel in the joys of Hollywood. She seems 
to have made at least one friend here whom she can 
depend upon. Heaven knows how he may exploit her! 
Mr. Marco Lopez, our handsome patent-leather-haired 
gigolo at Montparnasse, for instance." 

*Marco Lopez!" repeated the girl, a sharp note of 
surprise, and something more, in her voice. 

Malcolm was startled by her tone. A question came 
to the tip of his tongue, but before he could speak 
Madeleine had gone. She had either been called to a 
table at some distance or else she had invented an ex- 
cuse to escape in a hurry. He could not see the ex- 
pression of her face, for she stood with her back turned 
to. him; and he wondered if even that had a motive in 
it Marco Lopez! This was not the first time she had 
shown—no, “betrayed” was the word—a peculiar in- 
terest in the professional dancer. The way in which 
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she looked at the man had disturbed Malcolm once. 
Now it was the stifled emotion in her voice as she re- 
peated the name which worried him. 

What had he said to upset the girl? He tried to 
recall his own words, and couldn't exactly. But he had 
hinted that Lopez might make an unscrupulous use of 
the rejuvenated lady's favour. Had Miss Smith's evident 
anxiety sprung from friendship for Aunt Kate, or—from 
something other than friendship for the Argentino 
* Count”? 

Malcolm didn't believe that there were Counts in the 
Argentine. He had heard, however, that Lopez was 
supposed to possess some vague title; and the fact that 
he must have started the rumour himself prejudiced men 
against him. Women were more credulous as a rule. 
Lady Gates and Mary Smith might look upon him as a 
figure of romance, a self-banished aristocrat forced to 
earn a living as best he could in a foreign land. 

Luckily, Malcolm had come to the restaurant late, 
after his scene with Lady Gates at the Hótel Ambassador, 
so that it wasn't difficult to pass the time there until the 
hour when Mary was free. He had had no further chance 
to speak to the girl, and in these days she no longer 
allowed him to take her home. But she couldn't send him 
away without a word if he *happened" to run across 
her at a discreet distance from Montparnasse! 

Malcolm contrived to accomplish this by lying in wait 
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beneath the shadow of a huge pepper tree in the street 
through which she must pass. But'he didn't make the 
mistake of pretending he was there by accident. 

“I know you won't be pleased to see me,” he said, 
*and that you must have some more or less good reason 
for wanting to go home alone these days, but — —" 

“Ive a very good reason,” Madeleine broke in. 
«Haven't you guessed what it is—you, a writer, sup- 
posed to read people's inner workings like those of a 
watch?" 

“No, I haven't guessed,” said Malcolm. “I hope it 
isn't because you——” 

«Pll save you the trouble of guessing,” the girl cut 
him short again, not crossly, but gravely. “That is, I 
will if you'll promise not to misunderstand." 

“I do promise,” he answered. They were standing 
still under drooping branches jewelled with pale coral 
berries, for Miss Smith had stopped short at his greeting, 
and had not taken another step since. 

“Well, frankly then, it’s on account of Sonnenberg,” 
she said. “Pd be an idiot if I didn't know that he is— 
what he would probably call ‘gone’ on me. That's why 
he wants to put me into a picture, of course. I suggested 
your picture, and instantly the man—imagined things. I 
told him you had a wonderful part for a girl in ‘Black 
Sleeves’ that Pd love to play—and so on, and so on. 
But I’m sure he still has ideas in his head, and I don’t 
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want him to have them. He might be spiteful enough 
to turn down your scenario after all, if he felt convinced 
I was ‘stringing him along’ for your sake.” 

“He will turn down the scenario, anyhow, now that 
I can’t put in the money he wanted,” Malcolm re- 
minded her. 

“No he won’t, if I play my cards well,” said Made- 
leine. “I’m almost sure that stuff about the twenty-five 
thousand was bluff. He has loads of money. He won’t 
want to give up producing ‘Black Sleeves’ now he’s 
gone as far as he has.” 

“Because you'll pay your cards in such a way as to 
make him think he will lose you if he throws me over!” 
Malcolm exclaimed. 

“Yes. That’s what I mean,” agreed the girl. “But 
remember your promise to me just now! I’m not afraid 
of him. I can manage the man. Only, if he’s having 
me watched, as he very likely is, it will be best if you 
and I are not seen going about together as though we 
had some secret understanding behind his back. That 
would defeat our object.” 

“You don’t realise the position you place me in!” 
broke out Malcolm. *You're doing this for me—putting 
yourself in this fellow’s power——” 

“Pooh!” laughed Mary Smith. “Don’t be Victorian. 
I thought you were one of the most up-to-date authors 
of our time!’ 
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“Pm a man!" Malcolm defended himself. 

* And I'm a woman, old enough to vote, so I ought 
io be old enough to take care of myself. It's perfectly 
true I'm working for your interests, but it may have oc- 
curred to you that I shan't be ignoring my own if I 
make a success in a picture—yours or anybody else's!" 

“Tt has occurred to me," said Malcolm. “Otherwise 
I wouldn't have let you go on." 

*You'd have had harder work to stop me there than 
you've had to stop me here in the street," the girl laughed. 
“Now that’s one thing you must ‘let’ me do—go my 
way home alone." 

“If you insist," Malcolm had to agree. “But let me 
ask you a question first. I can’t sleep unless I ask it and 
get an answer. Why did you seem upset about Marco 
Lopez and my aunt? I know I haven't any right to cate- 
chise you. But do tell me. Once or twice I've thought 
you seemed interested in that *sap, as they call him at 
Montparnasse. I—I’ve tortured myself, Mary, wondering 
if you wanted to work there because of him. You see, 
I love you, dear, I love you terribly, and——" 

“Don’t!” Madeleine stopped him. “I haven't any 
right to love or be loved. You've been a wonderful friend 
to me. Oh, please, go on being a friend! I needed one 
the night we met first, and I need one—almost as much 
—now. Believe me, you're the friend I need, and wish 
to keep, even if—if I tell you that I did come to Mont- 
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parnasse because of Marco Lopez. I came to California 
—1 came to Hollywood— because of him!” 

She spoke in a low, tense voice, with her bare little 
hand on Malcolm's arm. But as she uttered the last 
words, breathlessly, the girl withdrew her hand and liter- 
ally ran away. 

Malcolm knew that he must not follow. Before this 
she had told him why, and it hadn't made him too un- 
happy. He had been very far from losing hope, and even 
though there might be troubles ahead, their futures had 
seemed to lie together. She was acting for him. She 
cared for him. But now, in a second, everything was 
changed. The mystery of her, which had seemed the 
mystery of a wandering princess, was beautiful and 
romantic no longer. It had become sordid, because it was 
connected with this swarthy, smooth-headed dancer, Marco 
Lopez, for whose sake she had come to California. 


CHAPTER XV 
HANDS OF FATE 


MADELEINE STANDISH almost ran home to her lodging- 
house in Hawthorn Avenue. It was not the same place 
at which she had lived before taking up work at Mont- 
parnasse. The first money she earned from Lady Gates 
(and she had earned it!) paid her debt there, and thank- 
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fully she had moved out of sordid disorder to comfort 
and decent cleanliness. 

It was necessary to her plans that she should save 
money, for any day now she might need a considerable 
sum. But her room and bath cost her only twelve dollars 
a week, and she had all her meals, save an early cup of 
coffee which she made herself, at Montparnasse. Soon, 
too, she would be receiving a good salary for the part of 
*Serena Robins" in *Black Sleeves"; Oscar Sonnenberg 
didn't pay his stars four or five thousand dollars a week, 
as the big producing companies did; but, amateur that 
she was, Madeleine counted on two or three hundred 
dollars to begin with. He wouldn't dare offer less, for 
fear of losing her! He knew very well that she wasn't 
“screen mad," and ready to snap at anything. As for 
his “turning down" Malcolm Allister’s play for lack of 
twenty-five thousand dollars, Madeleine was not worrying. 
The man wanted her too much. But what Malcolm had 
said about Lopez and Lady Gates troubled the girl. 

She sat in the one comfortable seat the little room 
provided—a rocking-chair, covered with blue and white 
flowered cretonne to match the curtains—and thought 
over the whole conversation. j 

Had she said anything indiscreet about Lopez to Mal- 
colm? she asked herself. Had she given herself away? 

She knew that Malcolm had fallen in love with her, 
and that she was deeply in love with him. She thought 
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he was handsome and charming and altogether perfect. 
She was proud of him first as a soldier and secondly as 
a successful writer. She sympathised with him in his 
Hollywood disappointments so warmly that her heart 
ached. She felt like his sweetheart and his mother. In 
other words, she adored him. But she had spoken the 
truth in saying that she felt love was not for her. Before 
long she might be involved in a serious scandal. She 
might be driven to a deed that would be called a crime, 
and she mustn't let Malcolm Allister be involved with her, 
as he would be if she admitted her love for him. Even 
if they were not actually engaged, once he knew that she 
cared he would proclaim himself her lover and fiancé 
before the world, in order to protect her from the wolves. 

The girl looked round the room with its neat, cream- 
white walls, its few cheap, conventional etchings, its blue- 
enamelled furniture and its grey, felt-covered floor. The 
blue and white hangings and chair covers and the bright 
nasturtiums, presented by an admiring landlady, gave a 
look of pleasantness and peace; but Madeleine Standish 
knew that nowhere could there be peace for her. She 
hadn't come to Hollywood for peace, but for a battle, 
and each day was bringing her nearer to it. She had 
done the only decent thing in putting Malcolm off by 
telling him the truth about Lopez—the truth, so far as 
it could be told now. But, in hurting him, she had hurt 
herself, and she felt very sad to-night. 
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Besides, there was poor Lady Gates to think of, 
and pity! r 

Madeleine had grown rather fond of the foolish old 
woman, who was kind at heart and staunch in her way 
under all the silliness. Knowing more or less what Marco 
Lopez was, the girl's fears ran ahead of Malcolm's hints. 
She thought Lopez quite capable of attempting to marry 
Lady Gates, and it was on the cards that he would succeed. 
Better that the poor old thing should die than become 
Lopez's wife! Better for herself, and better for Malcolm! 
Married to Lopez, he would inherit everything his wife 
had, and the nephew would be left out in the cold. 

Madeleine wondered if Malcolm's thoughts had run as 
far afield as that, when he spoke of his aunt and the 
dancer. She hardly imagined that he had pictured Lady 
Gates married to Lopez; but the more she dwelt on the idea 
the more probable it seemed that marriage with the rich 
old woman had been the Argentino's aim from the first. 

“Tt mustn't happen!” the girl said to herself, half 
aloud. *I—I won't allow it. [ll do something to save 
poor Malcolm's inheritance from going to that wretch!" 

There were several things she could do, none of them 
certain of success and none of them wise; but the easiest 
and best, Madeleine thought, would be to speak with 
Lady Gates. 

She was no longer in her ladyship's employ. The 
odd “engagement” had ended with the patient's release 
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from hospital, but the two were on very friendly terms 
and there was no reason why Miss Smith shouldn't call at 
the Hótel Ambassador before going to work next morning. 

It was nine o'clock when the girl telephoned from 
one of the booths downstairs, and Lady Gates had just 
ordered breakfast in bed. 

“My dear, I’m so happy!” she said. “This is the first 
day in about fifteen years I haven’t hated to see my own 
face in the mirror. I used to think that every year I was 
growing to look more and more like a round but wrin- 
kled baked apple, or a puffy muffin. But now—well, by 
the time I’ve learned to make myself up according to 
expert instructions, I won’t be such a blot on Hollywood. 
Yes, do come up! It’s nice of you to call. I shall be 
delighted to see you—and have you see me!” 

Madeleine was touched. “Poor old dear!” she thought. 
“If only she can be saved from Lopez.” 

Lady Gates had already tried an experiment in make- 
up for the benefit of the waiter who had brought in her 
breakfast She had blackened her plucked eyebrows 
and short lashes, rouged her cheeks, painted her lips to 
represent a crimson Cupid's bow, and pulled a gold-net 
boudoir cap over her waved auburn crop. 

*Well, my dear, what do you think of me?" she gaily 
inquired. *Am I a success?" 

*You are quite wonderful," was Madeleine's answer, 
and it was indeed true. She hesitated, not knowing how 
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to work up most tactfully to what she had come to say. 
But Lady Gates unconsciously gave the opening the 
other sought. 

“Im delighted you think so, because I believe you're 
sincere," she said. “Didn’t my nephew mention me to 
you last night at Montparnasse?" 

*Yes," said Madeleine. *He knows we have become 
friends, you see, so he told me—just in a few words— 
how sorry he was to have offended you. It was only 
through his fondness for you, and respect. Hollywood 
is a queer place— different from anywhere else in the 
world. It—I suppose it's difficult to —break out from old 
habits all of a sudden—-and—and yet play safe." 

*Please don't try to defend my nephew to me, Miss 
Smith,” said Lady Gates, her tone stiffening a little, 
*though no doubt you mean well Did he ask you to 
call on me this morning?" 

“Certainly not!" the girl protested. “He has no 
idea that I’ve come. I made up my mind in the night 
that Pd try to see you—because of something Mr. Allister 
said—but not about himself.” 

“Not about himself?” Katherine Gates repeated. 
“What then?” 

“He mentioned that you had thrown over your 
dinner engagement with him to dine with Mr. Lopez, 
who dances at Montparnasse.” 

“Well, what if I did?” demanded her ladyship. “I 
9* 
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suppose I’m free to dine with whoever I like? And, 
anyhow, why should you be interested, my dear Miss 
Smith? Are you a friend of Mr. Lopez?" 

*No," said Madeleine. *I never spoke to him until 
a short time ago, as I told you before. Even now we 
merely say ‘good evening’ if we come near each other. 
And he has bought cigarettes from me a few times. 
But, dear Lady Gates, please don't be angry! You've 
been kind to me, and I like you so much, and want 
you to be happy. A man like Mr. Lopez isn't—isn't a 
good friend for you to have." 

“Well, upon my word!" exclaimed her ladyship. 
“Why this sudden anxiety for me, my dear? You knew 
that Pd made Mr. Lopez's acquaintance and that he'd 
been of use, advising me about this and that. I mentioned 
that to you before I asked you to go and see the surgeon 
with me. Don't you remember?" 

*[ do," said Madeleine. “And I was a little worried 
for you even then. But I didn't know you very well. 
And, besides, it's rather different now. You are launch- 
ing out on a sort of new career, as a younger woman. 
You'll probably be dancing a good deal with Mr. Lopez 
at Montparnasse, unless he——” 

“Unless he what?" Lady Gates echoed sharply. 

“T was going to say, unless he should decide to take 
a part in a moving picture. I’ve heard that he's likely 
to receive an offer. One hears everything at Mont- 
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parnasse. But even if Mr. Lopez gets this offer and 
accepts, he’ll have enough time at his own disposal to 
be dangerous to you if you’re not careful, Lady Gates. 
Oh, do believe I’m speaking for your good! Though I 
hardly know Mr. Lopez personally, I do know his re- 
putation." 

Lady Gates' natural colour now more than rivalled 
her rouge, and had flushed her whole face darkly red. 

* Anybody would think I was your age, and you mine!" 
she said. “I’m trying my best to be young, as you very 
well know, but Pm not so young as all that! At least, 
Im old enough to judge for myself what men friends to 
make! I really do wonder at your—your cheek, Miss 
Smith. I can't help thinking that my nephew did send 
you, or else—or else that you've fallen in love with Mr. 
Lopez yourself, and are scared, because I’m richer than 
you and rather more important in the social scale, that 
I may take him away! Yes, that's what you make me 
think—that you're jealous / 

*Oh, Lady Gates!" the girl exclaimed, springing to 
her feet. “You can't believe that of me." 

“Why not?" the other snapped. “I’m not so old 
and hideous now, I suppose, that nobody can be jealous 
of me? You must have had some strong motive for 
daring to lecture me like this. If you come from Mal- 
colm Allister, tell him again from me that I’m going to 
live my own life. I don’t need him in it, and after last 
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night I don’t want him. If you’re here on your own 
account, my answer to you is the same. I intend to 
enjoy myself at Hollywood, in my own way, with my 
own friends. Pm afraid you've travelled quite a long 
distance this morning for nothing. And I suppose by 
this time you must be hurrying back.” 

Madeleine resigned herself to the inevitable. She 
could do no more. This poor lady was in the hands of Fate. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE END OF THE BLUFF 


MADELEINE had been right in her estimate of “Big 
Ossie” Sonnenberg. She had only to “hold him up” to 
make him see the lost twenty-five thousand dollars as 
she saw twenty-five cents. 

If she wanted to play “Serena Robins” in “Black 
Sleeves” she was going to play it. If she wished the 
part to be turned into a star part, why, Allister must 
turn it into one. What . . . she didn’t want to be a star 
—yet? Well, then, Serena Robins could stay as she was, 
the ingénue (he pronounced it *ongenoo") She’d be 
sitting pretty, at that, for all she had to do was to be 
nice to poor old Ossie, and he'd buy the next story 
after “Black Sleeves,” with a wow of a part in it—a 
regular Clara Bow part!—for little Mary Smith. 
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Madeleine had no mid-Victorian qualms about where 
“being nice" to Ossie was supposed-to lead her. She 
knew what he meant, and she knew even better what 
she meant. The two meanings were at opposite poles. 
But hers would prevail, and there would be no hiten in 
the progress of the film or of the maiden. 

Malcolm Allister was surprised when Mr. Sonnenberg 
informed him that his failure to *cough up" the sum 
suggested was going to make no material difference at 
all. Sonnenberg explained that, having re-read the 
scenario, he liked it better than he had expected, and 
thought it worth risking a bit of money on. But the sur- 
prise was less agreeable to the author of “Black Sleeves” 
than it would have been if Mr. Marco Lopez had not 
been included in the cast engaged. 

No hint was uttered of a suggestion from Miss Smith, 
but after her admission concerning Lopez Malcolm had 
no doubts as to why the Argentino had been selected 
by Sonnenberg to play the dancer in the ball-room scene. 

Once more Malcolm was in funds. Once more he was 
a figure of some importance, if not of his old importance, 
in Hollywood. He had been redeemed from the humilia- 
tion of failure. With good-looking Jack Inescort as the star 
and Pauline Fordham as the “heavy” lead, to say nothing 
of Mary Smith as the young girl, John Landis directing, 
and the famous Jim Carson as head camera man, “Black 
Sleeves” seemed fairly sure to come out as a good picture. 
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Yet the certainty that Mary Smith had asked Sonnen- 
berg to engage Lopez spoiled everything for Malcolm. 

He had tried to convince himself after that strange 
admission of hers, that though the dancer was important 
in the girl's life, she hated rather than loved him. But 
that couldn't be true, after all, for a woman couldn't wish 
to act in a picture with a man if she disliked him. Mal- 
colm knew that Mary had seen his book *Red Resurrec- 
tion," for he had given it to her and told her in detail 
exactly how he had changed the story for the film, even 
describing the principal scenes as he had worked them out 
in the scenario. She was aware that Serena Robins would 
have to dance with Marco Lopez and try to save his life 
when attacked by the indignant hero in a garden over- 
hanging an Italian lake. . . . No, Malcolm assured himself 
again and again, if hope arose in his heart, that there 
couldn't be much doubt of what the mysterious Mary Smith's 
feelings were for the equally mysterious Marco Lopez. 

Oscar Sonnenberg not only headed the Worldwide 
Pictures Company, but was virtually the whole company. 
The others with him were figureheads. He had no studio 
of his own, but could always hire one of the old studios 
in Los Angeles, or secure the use of a stage in one of 
the big studios in Hollywood or Culver City, when the 
company owning it *slowed down" on productions for a 
time, as most companies do now and then. He had 
bought at a bargain after the death of a great star, a 
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beautiful “Italian” villa in a large garden to match; and 
again and again in “Worldwide” pictures this property 
of his had been utilised. Shots were made from different 
angles, and so the public didn’t find a tiresome sameness 
in the filmed scenes. Now the Villa Stella Mare would 
come in very handy for “Black Sleeves,” and, as usual, 
would save Oscar Sonnenberg a good deal of money. 
A devastated village in France he could hire for a week 
on the Paragon lot. The Casino at Monte Carlo was 
free at Marvel City for two days, and a scene on a cliff 
above water, supposed to be Lake Como, would be shot 
near the beautiful restaurant of La Venta, where scenery 
was lent by Nature. 

Instead of working a reasonable number of hours a 
day and taking months to finish a picture, Worldwide 
earned its name as a “quickie” by speeding up produc- 
tion at a feverish rate. Sonnenberg’s rule was to engage 
a couple of popular free-lance stars and pay them a high 


salary. The rest of the cast had to be good, though not 


expensive, and sometimes he would give one or two 
attractive amateurs a chance, as he was now doing in 
“Black Sleeves.” His company worked uncomplainingly 
an unreasonable number of hours which carried them 
far into the night. Little time for sleep or meals, no 
time for fun during the filming of a “quickie” picture! 
But Worldwide would do in ten days, or a fortnight at 
most, what Paragon and the other “big fellows” spread 
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over months, and often, in a superficial way with a smart 
director such as John Landis, it would give as good an 
effect. 

Malcolm Allister was being paid only ten thousand 
dollars out of the seventy-five thousand allotted for the 
whole production. He had willingly agreed to this small 
price, wishing the picture not to be *scrimped." But if 
“Black Sleeves” turned out well and made a hit, his work 
would be in demand. He ought to have been happy! 

As for “Miss Smith,” so highly were her services valued 
by Pierre, that she was invited to return to Montparnasse, 
when her picture work should be finished, at a salary of 
fifty dollars a week instead of thirty. But, Pierre and his 
patrons asked each other, when would the girl's picture 
work be finished? Ossie's offer had not been the first, 
though it might have been the best, and men— young and 
old and middle-aged—who had admired the mysterious 
cigarette girl since her first appearance, made big bets 
now that after the release of *Black Sleeves" she would 
be snapped up at a thousand dollars a week by Paragon 
or Mellin-Gordon or de Rennes. Not much chance, they 
said, of Mary Smith ever being seen again at Montparnasse, 
except as a client of the restaurant, a gorgeous young star. 

Everyone who came to Montparnasse was so interested 
in the future career of the green-spangled harem girl 
that the reappearance of Lady Gates—a dazzlingly 
changed Lady Gates—passed comparatively unnoticed. 
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Plenty of ageing women at Los Angeles and Hollywood 
suddenly lost their chins and their wrinkles. It was only 
a little funnier that a lady of title from England, the 
rich relative of a well-known author, should go through 
this metamorphosis, than that a Mrs. Brown or Mrs. 
Jones should do it. People who had seen her before, 
fat, comfortable, if overdressed, stared at the changed 
creature and made a few ribald jokes over her dyed, 
marcelled hair, her pink and white face with its slightly 
drawn smirk, and her—more or less—sylph-like figure. 

*Well, she couldn't have been worse than she was, 
so she must be better!" remarked a woman who knew 
by experience just what Lady Gates had gone through, 
but had not made the mistake of arriving beforehand 
at Hollywood. “And even if she is a nightmare, her 
new clothes are dreams!" 

But Lady Gates was not a nightmare. The oftener 
Malcolm saw her the more ready he was to admit that 
she looked twenty years younger, and was greatly im- 
proved—if one didn't mind a few inches deep of paint and 
powder touched up with mascara and framed in henna. 

His aunt would have been pleased could she have 
known that her too-frank nephew actually admired her 
pluck when he had had time to think things over. But 
she gave him no opportunity of expressing contrition, 
even if he had been ready to do so. Though she came 
on every dance-evening to Montparnasse, and sometimes 
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to luncheon, the cool nod and *Keep your distance!" 
look she bestowed on Malcolm was from the first encounter 
a warning not to approach. She sat at her table, and 
Malcolm sat at his. The polite bows they vouchsafed 
each other modified gossip, but, of course, those interested 
saw that Malcolm Allister and his rich aunt must have 
had some sort of quarrel. 

*Perhaps he's peeved about the lounge-lizard," sug- 
gested a man to Pierre, who merely shrugged his shoul- 
ders and knew nothing. 

Pierre privately thought, however, that the suggestion 
was probably correct. Lady Gates was evidently very 
rich. Her jewels had always been wonderful, and now 
the dresses she wore were as beautiful, as well chosen, 
as those of the most famous moving picture star. Even 
her shoes were perfect, with real diamond buckles and 
heels. Her lace-clocked stockings must cost a hundred 
dollars a pair. She had bought a handsome ermine cloak 
which feminine Hollywood had wistfully admired in a 
shop window and left there at the price of eight thou- 
sand dollars. All this was apparently for the benefit of 
Marco Lopez, for she talked only to him, danced only 
with him, and, it had to be confessed, danced rather 
well considering what must be her years. 

Pierre chuckled to himself when Lopez announced 
that he had been asked to play the part of a dancer in 
Sonnenberg's picture, but that he had arranged not to 
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work at the studio in the evening. He could, he said, 
continue to dance at Montparnasse, if Monsieur Pierre 
could find someone to fill his place in the afternoons 
while the picture was being made. 

Monsieur Pierre could and would do this. Lopez was 
a splendid dancer, good-looking and popular. He brought 
a number of fair clients to the restaurant, the proprietor 
was sure; and Lady Gates alone spent as much there as 
any dozen of Lopez's other admirers. 

“When he has landed his fish and married her, the 
two will continue to come to me and spend milady's 
money," Pierre told himself, well content. 

It was not surprising to him that Mr. Allister was 
annoyed with his rich aunt! 

So time passed; and then one day, when production 
of *Black Sleeves" was about to begin, Marco Lopez 
broke the news to the lady in the darkened room. 


CHAPTER XVII 

THE PERFECT SCHEME 
Tue lady of the darkened room lay, as usual, on a 
cushioned sofa. But to-day the sofa was drawn near the 
long, open window, and only a pair of rose-coloured 
curtains drawn across the light gave the effect of warm, 
becoming dusk which the lady loved. Even in the rosy 
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twilight she was pale, but she was also amazingly beau- 

tiful in a haggard way, and the great eyes that looked 

up at the man bending over her had passion in them " 
and tragedy. 

Lopez kissed the thin fingers with the polished nails 
which Lady Gates had once thought like coral on ivory. 

“Dear Marco,” she murmured. “I’ve been waiting 
for you.” 

“And I for the moment when I could come to thee,” 
he answered in Spanish. He drew up a chair and sat 
down beside her. 

A French novel in a yellow cover slipped off the 
purple silk coverlet over her knees and fell to the floor. 
Even that slight sound jarred the woman’s nerves. She 
started, and then coughed a little. 

“Thou art not worse?” Lopez asked tenderly. 

“No,” she said, when the coughing had stopped. 
“This is nothing. I’m a little tired, that’s all. I’ve been 
out walking in the patio. But oh, Marco, I am /rzs/e—I 
am bored—bored— bored! I know there's nothing left 
for me in life but this, and sometimes I wish, since I 
must die, I could die soon." 

“Thou wilt break my heart if thou speakest so!” 
Lopez said, and went down on one knee beside the sofa. 

“Forgive me," the woman begged. “I’m not ungrate- 
ful, really. You are more good to me than I thought it 
possible for a man to be, Marco. You saved my life— 
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such as it is—and more than my life. I daren't think 
what would have happened to me without you. And in 
return I can do so little!" 

*'Thou hast done miraculous things," Lopez soothed 
her. *Lady Gates is our latest success, but we have had 
many others before her. Silly women! Their vanity is 
fair game. Our commission upon Lady Gates' treatment 
was nearly a thousand dollars, my dear one. Without 
thee; neither she nor the others before her would have 
been persuaded to go through it." 

*But what are a few thousand dollars to us?" the 
woman complained. “If we are ever to escape and go 
where we wish to go, we will need many thousands." 

“I know," Lopez agreed. “And I see my way to 
winning the many thousands." 

*Not by dancing at that wretched cabaret!" 

“It’s not a cabaret, most beautiful one. But certainly 
thou art right. It is a pittance I earn there. Yet it has 
been a stepping-stone—a means to an end. And the end 
is in sight, if again thou wilt help." 

*What can I do?" she asked. 

*'There are two things thou canst do. I am almost 
afraid to tell thee what they are." 

“Why? Haven't you found me always ready to do 
what I can?" 

*Indeed, yes, always. But these things are different. 
My fear is that thou mayest misunderstand. Promise, 
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before I tell thee, that thou wilt not do that, whatever 
happens." 

“I can't—romise/ Tell me quickly. If you don't I 
shall be excited, and then I shall cough." 

“The first thing is this: that thou wilt not be sad or 
mind too much if I am away from thee most of the time 
for the next two weeks. I have an offer to act in a 
picture. It is the picture I have spoken of, by Lady 
Gates' nephew." 

* *Black Sleeves!’” exclaimed the woman. “I know. 
And I’ve read about it in the gossipy rag of a paper you 
buy to amuse me, Secrets. But you dislike the Allister 
young man. You've told me that he looks at you as if 
you were the dirt under his feet. He is putting the 
cigarette seller at Montparnasse, whom .Secze/s has named 
*the Mystery Girl, into the cast." 

“Tt is not Allister who puts her in,” Lopez explained. 
*He has no power. It is Sonnenberg, the producer. He 
is in love with the girl and cares not at all who knows it. 
She is everything with him, and in the picture. She does 
what she likes. All goes for her with Sonnenberg!” 

“Then,” said the woman quickly, “perhaps she puts 
you in the picture.” 

Marco Lopez shrugged his shoulders. He was as much 
in love with the lady of the darkened room as he could 
be with anyone except himself. She fascinated and held 
him as no other ever had. He wanted her love in return; 
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i but in his experience love was invariably heightened by 

the knowledge that others saw the loved one’s attractions. 

“Possible!” he admitted. “Miss Smith and I do not 

have much to say to one another. Yet I have noticed 

that she looks at me often, and lately she and this 

Sonnenberg have talked about me. I have seen that. But 

it is not my business how the offer comes. I have it! I 

am to play a part like myself—a dancer. Sonnenberg 

suggested at first only four hundred a week. I would 

" not listen. I tried for a thousand, and compromised in 

i the end for seven hundred. That means fourteen hun- 

dred for the two weeks. And, besides, I can keep on 

my night work at Montparnasse. I made special arrange- 

ments with Pierre. Thou seest how I strive after every 
nickel—for thee." 

“All day long for two whole weeks I must do with- 
out you, and you will be playing love scenes with this 
cigarette girl who is ris with you!” the woman sighed. 
* And for fourteen hundred dollars! Marco, are you sure 
—sure it wouldn't be safe now for us to sell some of the 
jewels—just a few here—and maybe a few in San Fran- 
| cisco or other places? If we could do that, we should 
l be free!” 
| “We should not be free," Lopez told her. “It would 
| not yet be safe to sell even one. Far better if we need 

try to sell none at all in this country. That is what I 


hope for, thou knowest; to find other ways out. And I 
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have found a way! Now I have explained the first thing 
thou canst do to help me: to let me go from thee for a 
while without too much sadness. So it is time I tell thee 
the second. Thou wilt not like it, yet if it brings us 
enough money for our escape, and to be comfortable, if 
not rich, for the rest of our lives— —" 

*Don't keep me in suspense," the woman said. 

“Tt concerns Lady Gates,” Lopez began. “Thou 
speakest of this girl who may be in love with me. If 
she is, it's an affair of no importance. But, with a person , 
like Lady Gates, it is a very different matter. At first, 
dost thou remember, after she came to consult thee thou 
didst laugh and tease me about my ‘conquest’? Well, 
maybe thou didst put the idea into my head, or maybe 
it was there already—for thy sake, to get money for thy 
good. But, I have made the conquest. This old woman 
is mad about me. We have now, thou and I between 
us, only to exploit her.” 

“What do you mean?” the sweet, husky voice ques- 
tioned. 

“What I mean sounds far worse than in reality it is,” 
Lopez excused himself. “If I promised to marry her, 
she would tear up the will where she has left all to her 
nephew, and make a new one in favour of me.” 

“To marry her!” echoed the woman. “You can’t 
be serious?” 


“Why not, dearest one?” argued the man. “What 
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would such a marriage be? A mere form. It would not 
interfere between us." * 

“But it wouldn't be a marriage!" she objected. “If 
you could have got rid of your wife in Buenos Aires you 
would have married me before we came here. At least, 
that’s what you made me believe.” 

“And it is true," Lopez assured her. “That is good 
for my plan now. She will /Zzz4 I am her husband. 
That alone is necessary. When I have won her confidence 
and got her money—her jewels too, which are worth a 
large fortune—I shall leave her.” 

“I see," said the woman slowly. “But how do you 
think you would ge¢ the money and jewels?” 

“T have several ideas,” Lopez said. “All good ones. 
When I am sure which is the best of them, I will fix 
upon it. But in the beginning I may need your help. 
Someone has tried to prejudice this old woman against 
me. She admits that, but will not name the person. She 
and I have had talks. She calls it a ‘delicious flirtation,’ 
the poor fool, who puts on all the airs of a young beauty 
now she has taken off a few chins and pounds of flesh, and 
changed the shape of her figure and nose! But she hints 
that she has doubts of my sincerity. Thou canst convince 
her which way happiness lies for her in future, by casting 
her horoscope. Wilt thou do this—not for me, but for us?" 

“Did a man ever ask such a thing of a woman he 


pretends to love!" the husky voice protested. 
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“Many times, I should think, carissima, men who 
have truly loved have asked help in such a way, and 
have received it,” answered Lopez. “Thou knowest I 
love thee. If not, would I be thy servant and thy slave? 
What is there for me in living as we do, if it were not 
for love? Nothing! But thou and I have all to gain in 
such a scheme as I have told thee." 

“I must think," said the woman. “I can't answer 
at once. Perhaps it's because I’m so ill and have a fever 
burning up my blood that horrid fancies come to me at 
night. I have visions of you when I am dead—free to 
go where you wish— with the jewels which you say always 
we dare not sell here. I may begin now, being tortured 
with a new nightmare; me, out of your way, dead, and 
you with a rich old wife, very easy to deceive—you say 
she is!—travelling around the world, amusing yourself 
with others, waiting for her death.” 

“T will shoot myself if thou talkest so!” cried Lopez, 
springing to his feet. “Even from thee, I cannot bear 
such cruelty, such injustice.” 

The woman broke into tears. “Oh, forgive me, 
Marco!" she sobbed, and began to cough. “I’m sorry! 
Pll—do anything for you that you ask.” 

Instantly he was on his knees again beside her, his 
arms round the frail, shaken body. He murmured 
words of love, and kissed the wet cheeks, the heavy, 
perfumed hair. Soon the coughing ceased. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
THE ANONYMOUS LETTER 


Ir was a dancing-night at Montparnasse, and Lady 
Gates came early to her table, dressed in a diamond- 
dusted, peach-blossorh film that looked like dew-spangled 
petals, scattered on a silver wave. This was the idea she 
had had “expressed” by the smartest dressmaker in 
Hollywood, to carry out the remembered prophecy of 
the veiled Madame Blank: the prophecy which, in the 
days of her fat elderly drabness, had foretold her pre- 
sent glory. 

Now she had gone again to consult this lady. Her 
horoscope had been cast and hints had been given of 
happiness with a dark, handsome man from a southern 
land, who adored her, despite a difference in their ages. 

Lady Gates was ecstatically pleased with herself. 
Never would she have believed that a life could be so 
made over anew. She imagined, because people stared 
at her and whispered when they thought she wasn’t look- 
ing, that she had become strikingly beautiful, and had 
acquired what they call in Hollywood “S.A.” She must 
have it, if only judging by the way men looked at her! 

She had covered the walls of her sitting-room at the 
Hôtel Ambassador with mirrors. Her ladyship never 
tired of gazing at her pink and white face, with its 
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straight, transformed nose, its Cupid's bow lips built up 
with crimson paint, its thin black brows and thick black 
eyelashes, and its reduced chin; or admiring her rounded, 
but no longer to be called stout, form! She adored her 
hair, too, which was of so shining an auburn that it 
might have been a fluted copper helmet. She was sure 
she didn't look a day over thirty-five, if as much, and 
honestly she couldn't see why Marco's passionate pro- 
testations, which made her tremble with ecstasy, shouldn't 
be sincere. 

She was waiting for him now, counting the moments. 
Work on “Black Sleeves" had begun some days ago, 
and Marco seemed pleased with his part. He had 
promised his divine *Katherina" never to speak with 
that little cat, Mary Smith, except when they were in a 
scene together; even then to confine himself strictly to 
business, and he had such a wonderful look in his 
glorious eyes when he made the promise—a dark gaze 
straight into her very soul, it was!—that she would have 
been a hard woman not to believe his word. 

Still, she was pleased when she saw the Smith girl 
come in with the fat producer, Sonnenberg, and Landis 
the director of the film, who was bringing his wife. 
The latter was a beautiful, youngish woman, whose pro- 
fessional name was Pauline Something, Lady Gates had 
forgotten what; but the thing she did remember with 
pleasure was, that Marco said the woman had a better 
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part in the picture than the cigarette girl had been 
given. 3 

They all sat down at a table, decorated with red 
roses, and evidently engaged in advance. Pauline Thingum- 
bob wore the same brand of rose stuck in the extremely 
décolleté neck of her black transparent velvet gown, but 
Miss Smith wore an orchid pinned on to the breast of 
her white frock, and this worried Lady Gates. 

She glanced down anxiously at her own floral deco- 
ration (she was, for once, without jewels to-night, save 
for a diamond brooch or two) and became more anxious 
than ever. There could be no doubt, Mary's orchid and 
her two were exactly alike. 

Marco had sent Lady Gates her flowers, with a card 
which had on it, in his adorable, foreign handwriting: 
“To my rare orchid woman, from her lover.” Could 
he have been treacherous enough to send a twin orchid 
to Mary Smith, who had almost certainly got him into 
Sonnenberg’s production in order to be near her? 

To Lady Gates’ mind, it seemed that no normal 
woman could resist Marco Lopez; he was so utterly 
alluring as a man! She had been sure for some time 
that Mary was in love with Marco. That didn’t matter 
much, though Mary had been disgustingly catty about 
it, and had tried to part them. But, if Marco had been 
seduced into flirting with Mary, after his promises and 
his protestations that she, his Queen Katherina the 
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Great, was the only woman he had ever really loved, 
she couldn't endure it. Somehow, she must find out the 
truth, She must make completely sure! 

As she so thought, with the blood beating in the 
veins of her neck, Nora Casey—now the sole cigar- 
ette seller at Montparnasse—approached her ladyship's 
table. 

Katherine Gates was opening her gold mesh vanity 
bag to buy Marco's favourite brand of cigarette—a sort 
of glorified cheroot—when she saw that the pretty Irish 
girl had a letter in her hand. 

*'The doorman asked me to give this to you, Lady 
Gates," Nora announced. 

Katherine's. heart jumped as she took the envelope. 
She was afraid that the letter might be from Marco say- 
ing that he had been delayed, or even prevented from 
coming, so that his new understudy would have to “do” 
the professional dancer throughout the whole evening at 
Montparnasse. But, thank goodness, this wasn't Marco's 
writing! She ought to know, because he wrote her a 
wonderful love letter each night to be delivered in the 
morning with her breakfast. 

The stationery somehow looked familiar; she couldn't, 
at this moment of excitement, think why, but she was 
sure she'd never before seen the writing on the envelope. 
It was rather queer and uneducated-looking—or else it 
was disguised. The latter suggestion barely touched 
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Lady Gates’ mind, however, for why should a corre- 
spondent of hers disguise a handwriting? 

She opened the blue-grey envelope and read the few 
lines that half covered the first page of the paper within. 


“LaDy Gares,—You must, for your own happiness, 
give up your intention of marrying Marco Lopez. He 
does not love you. He loves someone else. He wants 
you only for your money. But worse still, he could not 
possibly make you his wife, as he has one in Buenos 
Aires. You can prove this. 

“ONE WHO WISHES you WELL.” 


Katherine Gates was dazed for a minute. She felt 
that this couldn’t be happening. The letter was part of 
a bad dream. Soon she would wake up. Oh, she must 
make herself wake up! She couldn't bear this suffering. 

But she read the words over and over. There they 
were, always the same. She tore her eyes from the sheet 
of blue-grey paper which had a small piece neatly cut 
out of it at the right, and near the top. She let her 
gaze travel round the now familiar room. Most of the 
tables were filled. Pretty girls, beautiful women, and 
well-known men of the moving picture world were laugh- 
ing and talking to each other. Pierre stood near the 
door with bows and smiles for his most important clients. 
The music had begun to play. The heavy notes of the 
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big illuminated drum were like the beat, beat of her sick 
heart. 

No, it was not a dream that this letter had come to 
her. But that didn't make its words true! Of course, 
they were not true! Marco wouldn't dare to deceive her 
so, even if he were dishonest—a woman of her birth 
and money and importance! She adored Marco, but 
she couldn't help knowing that in the world's eyes she 
would be condescending if she married him. He knew 
it, too, and often poetically called her his goddess stoop- 
ing to a poor mortal. 

Some jealous and wicked person had written this letter. 
Anonymous letters were notoriously false! Lady Gates 
put her mind to the matter. Was a woman the guilty 
one? If so, who could it be but Mary Smith, who had 
already behaved like a complete cat? Or, was it a man? 
Lady Gates' thought sprang like a tigress to her nephew. 
One or the other it must be: Mary Smith or Malcolm 
Allister. Or possibly the two had joined forces in con- 
cocting this lie to ruin Marco and part her from him. 

Now she remembered that the blue-grey paper was 
very like that on which Malcolm had written her several 
notes when she first came to Hollywood. His stationery 
was of that colour and, so far as she could recall, the 
same texture. It had borne the address of the bungalow 
lent him by the Paragon people. She fancied the two 
lines of old English print in very dark blue had been at 
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the right hand side and near the top just where the 
piece had been cut out of this sheet. But she couldn't 
be quite sure. All grey-blue paper had a certain familiar 
resemblance, and it was some time now since Malcolm 
had left the bungalow and gone to live at the Hótel 
Hollywood. However, she would find out! Nobody could 
play such a cruel, cowardly trick upon her and poor 
Marco behind his back, and “get away with it"—as 
people said here. 

As her angry, excited glance roved round the restau- 
rant, she caught the gaze of Mary Smith. On an im- 
pulse she beckoned imperiously. 

Her first idea had been to summon Nora Casey and 
find out what sort of person had handed the letter to 
the doorman. And she would do this if Miss Smith 
refused to come. 

But Miss Smith did not refuse. She saw that Lady 
Gates was struggling with some intense emotion and 
guessed quickly that it had to do with the letter in her 
hand. 

To Madeleine Standish also that blue-grey paper was 
familiar. Several notes accompanying flowers had come 
to her lodgings from Malcolm Allister at the Paragon 
bungalow, and she said. to herself, with a sharp little 
stab of apprehension, “The poor old thing has got bad 
news from her nephew! She’s sorry she was nasty to 
me, and wants to tell me about it.” 
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*May I go over and speak to Mr. Allister's aunt for 
a minute?" she asked, addressing not only her host, 
*Big Ossie" Sonnenberg, but Mrs. Landis and that lady's 
director-husband. “She’s beckoning me—and she seems 
to be upset." 

The girl was on her feet before she had permission 
to go. And if it came grudgingly she scarcely heard. 

'The two tables were not far apart, and a moment 
later Lady Gates, in a queer voice, was saying: *I want 
to speak to you. Sit down." 

Madeleine sat down in the chair that was ready for 
Marco Lopez when he should arrive and have a few 
minutes’ pause between dances. 

“Look at this,’ said Lady Gates, in a fierce, low 
tone, thrusting the sheet of blue-grey paper under Miss 
Smith's eyes, but still holding it tightly between thumb 
and finger. “Did you write it?” 

As Mary began to read, almost unconsciously she 
saw that Lady Gates' hand grasping the letter lacked 
its usual burden of rings. She wore not one, except the 
thick old-fashioned band of gold on the third or *wed- 
ding-ring finger." 

Madeleine's eyes flashed quickly from line to line of 
the badly-written anonymous letter. 

*No!" she exclaimed emphatically. *I didn't write 
it! Of course I didn't! But I should think very likely 
what it tells you is true!” 


"X 
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*[ don't want your opinion,” snapped Lady Gates. 
“All I want to know is, whose is the, poison pen? After 
what you were impertinent enough to say to me about 
Mr. Lopez some time ago, it will take more than your 
word to convince me that this is not yours. If not, I 
shall soon know who the writer is, and take steps—legal 
steps if necessary—to stop this kind of thing." 

“If you imagine that your nephew, Mr. Allister, would 
write you an anonymous letter, you know him very little," 
argued Madeleine. “If he found out any secret about 
this Mr. Lopez that you ought to know, he'd tell you 
himself, by word of mouth, you may depend on that, 
Lady Gates." 

“I don't depend on anything you say, and certainly 
not on anything Malcolm Allister says, either," the elder 
woman flung back. *You are both my enemies. You 
may tell Malcolm Allister next time you meet him that 
Pm going to change my will and leave him out of it— 
in the cold, where he deserves to be! Whether I marry 
Marco Lopez or not, it's Marco who shall get every penny 
I own in the world, when I die, because I trust him and 
love him. So there! Now you snow!” 

Madeleine rose to her feet. She was very angry, and 
even more embarrassed than angry, because Lady Gates 
had lost all self-control and spoken her last sentences in 
a very loud, harsh tone. Everybody in the restaurant had 
turned to look, and there was scarcely one who didn't 
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know Mary Smith, the *mysterious cigarette girl," lately 
promoted to the movies. Everybody knew Malcolm 
Allisters name, too. There had been laughing gossip 
because the aunt and nephew seemed to be *on official 
terms" only, of late, bowing smilelessly across tables when 
they met each other's eyes instead of lunching and dining 
together nearly every day as they had done at first. There 
had been other gossip, too, of course—just as funny in its 
way, and more malicious—about her rejuvenated ladyship 
and the professional dancer at Montparnasse. This outcry 
of spite, this announcement of Lady Gates' intentions, 
would be nuts and wine to the “dirt dishers" of Holly- 
wood, and even to the good-natured ones who were 
actually *in the know." 

Her face burning, Madeleine Standish—alias Miss 
Smith—the late cigarette-seller of Montparnasse, walked 


away from Lady Gates’ table back to her own. There 


she sat down again in the chair she had deserted. She 
said not a word because she could not have spoken 
without bursting into tears. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE STORM 
“Tue old tiger cat!” mumbled Oscar Sonnenberg. 
“Upon my word, Mary, in your place I’d have 
slapped her lifted face till the stitches gave!” exploded 
the beautiful and temperamental Pauline Fordham. 
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*You behaved very well, my child," John Landis 
praised the girl. “Hello! Here comes Allister now. 
Ossie, we ought to have him at this table, to show every- 
one he's got friends. What do you say?" 

If Mary Smith had made this suggestion Sonnenberg, 
who was still jealous of Malcolm, would have found 
some excuse to object. But, coming from Landis as it 
did, he couldn't well refuse. 

“All right, we'll make a place for him," he reluctantly 
agreed, and, rising fatly in his chair, motioned to the 
author of his new film. 

Malcolm Allister, entering the restaurant, saw the 
gesture with astonishment. He knew that Sonnenberg 
was far from fond of him, and since the casting of Lopez 
in “Black Sleeves,” the writer and Miss Smith had not 
spoken together in private. But Mary Smith was gazing 
at him, a lovely, imploring look in her eyes which said: 
“Do come!” and, of course, he obliged, with a pleasant 
smile of surprise. 

Sonnenberg and his three guests moved closer to- 
gether as a waiter hastily laid knives, forks and a napkin 
for the newcomer. An extra chair was brought, and 
Malcolm was sandwiched between Pauline Fordham and 
his host. This was rather an awkward arrangement, but 
it was by order of Sonnenberg, who was determined that 
Allister should not sit beside Mary Smith. 

Thus placed, Malcolm was seated directly facing 
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Lady Gates at her not far distant table. He bowed to 
his aunt as usual, but his face stiffened as, instead of 
nodding in return, she gave him a venomous flash of the 
eyes and then imperiously beckoned. 

Madeleine forgot that Malcolm had not been kind 
to her of late. She loved him, and though they had 
never come to question and answer on the subject, she 
knew that he was misunderstanding and feeling sore with 
her because of the unspeakable Lopez. That was merely 
misguided love on his part, and easy to forgive! She 
remembered nothing now except that everyone in the 
restaurant was tingling with curiosity as to his quarrel 
with his relative and wondering how he would behave. 

“Oh, Malcolm—Mr. Allister she pleaded, while 
Sonnenberg scowled. “Lady Gates has been talking to 
me about you in—in a horrible way. You'll have to go 
over and stop her tongue. This can't—it mustn't go on. 
But be careful. Don't make things worse. Be as kind 
as you can—and firm—and show her that she'll have to 
behave herself for her own sake, or leave Hollywood." 

“What’s the matter with her now?” Malcolm asked 
of nobody in particular at the table, and it was Pauline 
Fordham who answered: 

*She was accusing you in a loud voice that everyone 
heard, about heaven knows what, and saying she'd leave 
all her money away from you to Lopez! That means it’s 
quite true, of course, that she's going to marry him!" 
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*She shall do nothing of the kind!" said Malcolm, 
between his teeth. “She’d be better off dead!” 

As he spoke he pushed back his chair, conscious of, 
but in his anger indifferent to, the fact that every eye in 
the restaurant was on him. He walked over to Lady 
Gates’ table and stood with his hand on the back of the 
chair where Madeleine had sat. 

*[f you intend to make a fool of yourself and me, 
you had better not do it here, Aunt Kate, but let me 
take you to your hotel,” he said in a tone which people 
strained their ears in vain to hear. 

“Pll not let you take me anywhere, now or ever!” 
came the shrill answer which no one missed. **What 
you had better do, is to sit down and listen to what I’ve 
got to say. If you don't Pll have you arrested.” 

“J think I could more easily have you shut up in an 
asylum," Malcolm was goaded by anger to reply. But 
Lady Gates began to wave a sheet of paper in the air 
—a sheet of paper which looked familiar to Malcolm. 
It seemed to him that the quickest way to end the 
scene was to take the old virago at her word and sit 
down. 

It was a delightful entertainment for everybody, even 
the least malicious; everybody, that is, with two excep- 
tions: Pierre, the proprietor of Montparnasse, who feared 
violence, especially if Marco Lopez came in; and Made- 
leine Standish, who was quivering with shame and in- 
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dignation for Malcolm, as a few minutes before she had 
quivered for herself. 

If only he could control his temper! She felt—she 
knew—that he had strength of character. If he could 
keep his head now, he would be able to master this 
foolish, ridiculous old woman. He might be able to get 
her away before Lopez appeared, and even to talk her 
out of the error of her ways. 

The girl tried to eat her lobster à la Newburg, and 
to answer when Sonnenberg and the Landises spoke to 
her; but she could not detach her mind from the other 
table. Out of the corner of her eyes and from under 
lowered lashes she saw all that went on there. 

At first Lady Gates gesticulated hysterically, her breast 
heaving. She threw down the anonymous letter and 
ordered her nephew to read it, thumping on the table 
with her (for once) ringless hands. Then it was evident 
that, somehow, Malcolm contrived to dominate her. He 
was looking straight into her eyes and speaking emphatic- 
ally, though slowly, in a low tone. Madeleine wondered 
what he was saying! But, whatever it was, it seemed to 
have a powerful effect upon Lady Gates. She began 
suddenly to cry, and to fumble with shaking fingers in 
her gold-mesh bag, apparently for a handkerchief. She 
turned ghastly pale under her pink rouge, and looked 
suddenly deathlike, ghastly! Leaning back, she said or 
gasped something to Malcolm in an imploring rather than 
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an angry tone. He opened her bag, found the hand- 
kerchief, and passed it to her. Then he slipped the sheet 
of blue-grey paper into an inside pocket of his dinner- 
jacket, and, to Madeleine's surprise, produced from some- 
where a silver flask. Malcolm Allister, who drank so 
- little, and in all the weeks she'd known him had never 
been seen to bring a flask into the restaurant, as most 
of the other men did every night! 

However, apparently he had one with him this even- 
ing—rather providentially, it seemed. 

There was also a tiny bottle which had come, whence 
Madeleine didn't know, though she thought that she had 
missed very few happenings at that table. It was one of 
those miniature phials which homeopathic doctors use. 
Malcolm hastily extricated something small, almost in- 
visible, from it, dropped the little object into a glass 
half full of water, and poured in some of his flask's 
contents, enough to turn the water in the glass to a 
golden yellow. He pushed this towards his aunt, who 
drank the contents eagerly. 

“Go now. I want to be alone,” she said in a strained 
yet audible voice, and Malcolm rose. 

Madeleine no longer thought about the tiny phial, 
though she had been curious for an instant, wondering 
whence Malcolm had produced it, but she had a vague 
impression of seeing him slip something—perhaps the 
bottle—into his pocket. Evidently he thought that he 
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had mastered his aunt's hysteria and that she might 
safely be left, for he did as she requested. Having risen, 
without another word or glance at her, he walked away 
from the table to rejoin the Sonnenberg party. But he 
remained standing. 

*[ must beg you all to excuse me," he said. *I 
want to find that swine and have it out with him before 
he gets here." 

It wasn't necessary to mention the *swine's" name. 
They all mentally supplied it; and certainly in this young 
man's present mood it would be better that the two 
should meet outside Montparnasse rather than in the 
crowded restaurant. 

*Don't beat him up til my picture's finished!" 
warned Sonnenberg. 

“That’s right, my boy," added Landis. *We've shot 
thousands of feet of him. Don't you do any shooting till 
ours is over!” 

“Do—do be careful, Malcolm!” Madeleine pleaded 
gently, while Pauline’s immense eyes flashed with excite- 
ment as if in her heart she hoped that something— 
almost anything—might happen to wake up Hollywood. 

“Please don’t any of you worry,” Malcolm reassured 
them. “I don’t intend to forget myself. Good night.” 

With one glance at Madeleine that said she knew not 
what, Allister went out, not noticing Pierre as he passed 
through the restaurant door. He had still to pick up his 
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hat and coat, but nothing was heard outside by those 
within, and it could be taken for granted that Lopez had 
not appeared before Malcolm got into the street. 

Madeleine, and perhaps others, now had time to 
glance again at Lady Gates. She was leaning limply 
against the high carved back of her more or less Spanish 
chair, her eyes half closed, her lips slightly apart. One 
hand still clasped the glass from which she had drained 
every drop of the golden fluid. 

*What could he have said to her?" Madeleine 
wondered. Whatever it was, it had been effective! 

*'The old dame looks sick," said Sonnenberg. 

*She deserves to be sick," said Pauline. 

“Hell’s bells!” Landis made use in a whisper of a 
favourite expression of his. “Now for ructions—maybe!” 

He was looking not at the principal entrance of the ` 
restaurant, but at a door in the distance, partly covered 
by a tall screen. It was there that the musicians came 
and went; and now from behind the embossed leather 
screen issued the immaculately dressed form of Mr. 
Marco Lopez. 

There was nothing abnormal for him about this way 
of entering. More often than not he used the musicians’ 
entrance. He glanced at the couples Charlestoning on the 
dancing floor, and saw that his understudy, who con- 
tinued his afternoon work into the early evening if de- 
sired, was on duty. He then went straight to Lady 
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Gates’ table with a hurried, apologetic air, as if ready 
to excuse himself for having kept her waiting. But her 
head was bent down and she did not raise her eyes 
as he leant over her. He murmured something, paused, 
stared, touched the hand that loosely held the empty 
glass, then started stiffly upright. 

“Dios!” he exclaimed, turning with a frightened 
roll of the eyes to stare wildly about him as if for help. 

Almost instantly Pierre was at his side, for Allister, 
who had doubtless learned from the negro doorkeeper 
below that Lopez had arrived, appeared once more in 
the restaurant. 

“What is it, Lopez?” Pierre asked in a quiet and 
soothing tone. “Is Lady Gates ill? Has she fainted?” 

“Yes—yes—that must be it. She has fainted,” 
echoed the Argentino. 

“Have you your car outside?” Pierre inquired. 

“Yes, It is a small car, as you know,” stammered 
Lopez. “Do you think——?” 

“I think her ladyship had better be got away as 
soon as possible,” Pierre said. 

Malcolm came quickly over and joined the two men 
as they talked. 

“I see that my aunt has fainted,” he said. “She 
was very excited a few minutes ago. I have my motor 
outside, and I prefer to use it rather than she should be 
put into Mr. Lopez’s car.” 
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“Lady Gates is my promised wife,” broke in Lopez. 
“JT have the right——” $ 

“No right whatever.” Malcolm shouldered Lopez 
aside and picked up Lady Gates in his arms. It was 
lucky for him that she had lost at least forty pounds in 
the last few weeks, or she would have been an awkward 
burden. As it was, he carried her without too much 
effort, though she lay in his arms absolutely limp. As 
Allister bore her out of the restaurant, followed by an 
assiduous waiter ready to help, there was something 
grotesque about the dangling figure in the peach-bloom 
and diamanté gown. It looked, with head and arms 
flopping over Malcolm’s shoulder, and pink silk legs 
hanging straight down, like a huge doll. 

“Good heavens! I suppose the woman can't be 
dead?" breathed Pauline Fordham. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE HOSPITAL TELEPHONE 


Marco Lopez had rushed ‘down after the little pro- 
cession, protesting violently in a wild mixture of English 
and Spanish. Allister paid no more attention to him 
than if he had been a dog yapping at his heels; but, 
reaching the street where the tall doorman stood aghast, 
Malcolm saw that Pierre had unobtrusively descended. 
* Monsieur Allister," he said, *may I offer a word of 
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advice? Do you not think it best to take her ladyship to 
the Wallace Reid private hospital which is close by, 
rather than drive her in the state she is in, to her hotel, 
half-way to Los Angeles? I have seen many people faint; 
and I do not like her ladyship's looks at all. I feel 
sure a doctor should see her at once." 

*Perhaps you're right. I will take her to the hos- 
pital,” said Malcolm. “Could you come along, Pierre, 
and hold her on to the seat? I have no chauffeur now. 
Pm driving myself.” 

“T intend to come and hold Lady Gates,” announced 
Lopez. “If I cannot have her in my car, I will go with 
her in yours.” 

“Not if I know it,” said Malcolm. “What about it, 
Pierre?” 

“I regret I cannot possibly go,” the Frenchman ex- 
plained. “I must return and make sure that all is well 
with my patrons after this unfortunate scene. I—but here 
is Mees Smith! She will help you.” 

“I’m here for that. I made them let me come to you 
alone,” Madeleine said. 

Assisted by the young waiter who had looked after 
Lady Gates since she became a regular patron of Mont- 
parnasse, the limp form was got into Malcolm’s car, 
Madeleine holding the head and shoulders in her arms. 

Even when Malcolm was in the driver’s seat ready to 
start, Lopez would have opened the door of the Rolls 
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Royce and jumped in, but, with a ferocious *Keep off, 
you dog!" Allister wheeled his car away by a quick turn. 

Lopez had to spring back to save himself a fall, but 
he flung up his arms, waving them about und swearing 
strange oaths. 

“You will repent this, my fine sir!" he yelled after 
the vanishing Rolls Royce. Then, with a final shake of 
his fist, he dashed to his own car, parked near by, and 
followed the Rolls. 

Their destination was a new private hospital, small 
but expensive, which had been named in honour of the 
dead young star, Wallace Reid, ever remembered and 
lamented in Hollywood. As a rule, a room at the Wallace 
Reid Sanatorium had to be engaged long in advance, but 


this was an emergency case and an interesting one. The 


largest and best room in the place was free for the night, 
though a patient was due next day. Lady Gates was carried 
there by order of the Matron; and a leading physician 
of Hollywood, the chief man at the sanatorium, Doctor 
George Nelson, was sent for. He lived only round the 
corner and arrived to find Lady Gates lying in her peach- 
blossom dress on the immaculate white bed, her nephew 
with the late cigarette seller of Montparnasse standing 
near, and Marco Lopez, the dancer, olive pale und burning- 
eyed, at a distance from the pair, his back against the wall. 

“Matron,” as everyone called the youngish but stately 
woman who directed the.sanatorium, ushered in Doctor 
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Nelson whom she had received downstairs. A nurse, left 
in charge by her at the bedside, moved away in respect- 
ful’ silence. 

*'This lady is dead!" pronounced the doctor deci- 
sively, after a moment's examination. “She must have 
been dead at least half an hour." 

“I feared it,’ murmured the Matron. “Heart 
failure!” 

“Heart failure, yes," repeated Doctor Nelson. “But 
what caused heart failure?—that's the question. Her 
appearance is peculiar—and I'm afraid this will turn out 
to be a peculiar case. I believe, Mr. Allister—I know you - 
very well by sight—that the lady was a relative of yours?" 

“She is—she was—my aunt,” Malcolm answered. “I 
was talking with her at her table at Montparnasse, not 
much more than half an hour ago. She seemed perfectly 
well then—except that she was upset and annoyed." 

*Doctor!" exclaimed Marco Lopez. *Don't listen to 
anything this man may say. In my opinion he is a mur- 
derer! It will be proved that he killed Lady Gates." 

“Take care!” Doctor Nelson warned him. “You are 
making a terrible accusation." 

“It is the truth," sputtered Lopez. “I accuse Mal- 
colm Allister as the murderer of his aunt. She loved me. 
We were to marry. He killed her because he knew she 
was going to change her will. But murderers are barred 
from inheriting. He——” 
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*You really must be silent the doctor ordered. 
“This is no place for accusations. If you intend to make 
them, go to the police." L 

*'The man is either mad or a devil!" said Malcolm. 
“It’s not only damnable, it’s absurd to say I killed 
my aunt. I couldn't have done it if I'd wished to! Why, 
everyone in the restaurant saw us talking together at her 
table. I didn't touch her." 

Madeleine Standish did not speak, but her body was 
chilled as if by an icy wind while in silence, with cast 
down eyes, she reconstructed the scene at Montparnasse: 
Malcolm had come to Sonnenberg's table by invitation. 
Then Lady Gates had furiously beckoned. His last words 
as he rose to join her had been that his aunt would be 
better off dead than married to Marco Lopez. He had 
gone to Lady Gates’ table. He had sat down. In some 
way he had quieted her, Madeleine did not know how. 
The two had talked together in lowered tones. Malcolm 
seemed able to dominate the angry woman. She had 
looked frightened. She had begun to weep. Malcolm 
had opened her gold-mesh bag, found her handkerchief, 
and given it to her. She had patted her tear-stained 
face carefully in the hope of saving complexion and eye- 
lashes. While she was thus engaged, Malcolm had poured 
some liquid, presumably brandy or whisky, into a glass 
already half-filled with water, and had dropped into the 
golden fluid a tiny tabloid. This he had taken from a 
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very small bottle, and the bottle he had slipped into the 
pocket of his dinner-jacket. Also he had possessed him- 
self of the anonymous letter which, no doubt, Lady Gates 
had accused him of writing, as she had previously accused 
Miss Smith. 

If it should be discovered that Lady Gates had died 
of poison (Madeleine prayed this might not happen), there 
would be strong circumstantial evidence against her 
nephew. The girl hoped to heaven that she alone had 
seen the little tabloid produced from the phial and 
dropped into the glass! Nothing on earth would ever 
make her bear witness against Malcolm Allister! 

For a moment the nurse, left in charge by the Matron 
and superseded on the latter's return, listened to the 
strange conversation. Then, unnoticed, her very existence 
forgotten’ by all in the room, she slipped out. Already 
her mind was made up what to do. + 

Her name was Maggie Turner. She was young, not 
yet twenty-five, but she was already disgusted with the 
profession of nursing. She had no vocation for it. She 
wanted to marry; and she was almost engaged (though 
not quite) to a young reporter on a Los Angeles 


' paper. 


“If I could give him a scoop,” she thought, “it would 
just make the difference. He'd be wild about me. He'd 
think I was It!" 


She ran to the telephone on the first floor. It stood 
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on a table in the white corridor, and almost opposite 
were two elevators, one used for guests, the other mostly 
for the doctors, surgeons, nurses and patients going to, 
or returning from the "theatre" or operating-room. 
Usually a nurse sat at the table, ready to send and re- 
ceive messages, but this was a slack time and for the 
moment no one was there. 

Nurse Turner’s heart beat fast, for at any moment 
somebody might come up or down in the elevator and 
she would be caught. Still, for her own sake and Dick 
Samson's sake, she would run the risk! She knew the 
telephone number of the newspaper and called it. In a 
few seconds the answer came. 

*[s Mr. Richard Samson, one of your reporters, in 
the office?” she inquired breathlessly. “Well, say it's 
Maggie Turner with important news to give him. Get 
him here quick, will you, or it may be too late?” 

The time of waiting seemed interminable. If anyone 
came she was lost, for she couldn’t possibly say what she 
wished to say, with a listener at hand, no matter who 
that listener might happen to be. She had almost given 
up hope when she heard Dick Samson’s voice at the other 
end of the line. 

“Hello, Mag! That you? What’s the good news? 
Out with it, girl, for Im on a job, and——” 

“Ive got a job for you, Dick, that ought to make 
you!" she cut in. “It’s a scoop, if you'll get over here 
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—I’m speaking from the sanatorium, of course!— before 
the thing leaks out." 

*Listens good!" answered the reporter jovially. *But 
I know you girls too well. If you think a row between 
your head doctor and Matron, or any little thing like 
that is front page news for the biggest paper in Los 
Angeles, why, you'd better think again, kid! You little 
nurses get narrow-minded. To you, your small-sized sana- 
torium is the whole universe. But I’m assigned to a hold- 
up case, and——” 

“Would you say the murder of a titled lady by her 
own nephew, a well-known writer, in a smart restaurant, 
was better news than some measly hold-up, like we have 
two of every day?” Miss Turner ungrammatically and 
indignantly wished to know. 

“Good Lord! You bet!” yelled Samson over the line. 
“Have you got a scoop for me like that—honest injun, 
hope to die?” 

“You bet I have, if you hurry!” the girl gasped. 

“And you bet I will!” rapped out the reporter. 


“For heaven’s sake don’t let anyone dream how you 
got on to the thing!” Maggie Turner warned. “It would 
cost me my place, and worse. Say you heard something 
at the restaurant.” 

Samson didn’t answer. He had already hung up, and 
was on his way. 
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The nurse slapped the receiver into place and darted 
down the corridor in the direction of the room she 
had left. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE CASE AGAINST ALLISTER 


WnREN Oscar Sonnenberg heard that Malcolm Allister 
had been arrested for the murder of his aunt, Lady 
Gates, his first coherent thought was: 

*Well, what's this going to do to my picture?" 

His second reflection was more detailed and long 
drawn out. 

* One good thing, anyhow," the producer reminded 
himself, “is that the guy's not zz the film! That would 
bust up the show. After all, he only wrote the scenario 
—not even the continuity—I guess he couldn't have run 
to that, the poor fish! What's a scenario? And praise 
the Lord the picture ain't called after his book, *Red 
Resurrection. If I find the name of Allister's going to 
hurt the picture, why, I'll take it off. I guess contracts 
with murderers don't hold. But you never know! All 
this notoriety about an author, and he murdering a person 
of title related to himself, may give us some international 
boom and turn out a fine ad. You never caz tell with 
pictures, once you get a thing past the censor!" 
Sonnenberg puzzled over the fact that one of the 
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Los Angeles newspapers (a particularly enterprising one, 
it was true!) had virtually got a *scoop" on the case, 
while its big rival had in an early edition little more 
than a huge headline with a few paragraphs underneath. 

He himself had been approached by reporters from 
the principal dailies, morning and eveniag. But it had 
seemed to him that the producer of Allister's scenario 
would earn the wrong kind of publicity for himself and 
his picture through remembering accurately any scene 
that might have taken place at Montparnasse. He had, 
therefore, disguised his reticence under an air of genial 
stupidity. He had sat, he said, with his back turned to 
Lady Gates’ table in the restaurant. All he knew was 
that her ladyship had been there when he and his party 
came in, dressed up to the nines in a sort of peach- 
coloured gown, looking like a million dollars. 

Miss Mary Smith, who used to be employed at Mont- 
parnasse, as everyone knew, and was now in the film 
*Black Sleeves" had gone over and spoken to Lady 
Gates, whom she seemed to know pretty well. After- 
wards, Mr. Allister had arrived and had been invited to 
his, Sonnenberg's, table, though he hadn't been expected 
or asked beforehand. Then Allister also had gone to 
talk with the lady, who was his aunt or a relative of some 
sort, and later there had been a row. Maybe it had been 
partly Mr. Allister's fault, partly that of Mr. Lopez (also 
acting in Mr. Sonnenberg's picture): Ossie really couldn't 
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say as to that, because he was no dirt-disher and knew 
nothing about the rights of the affair. Anyhow, Lady 
Gates had been taken queer and, naturally, Mr. Allister 
looked after her. As the poor lady's friend, Miss Smith 
offered to help, and the two had carried Lady Gates off 
in a car; yes, possibly Mr. Allister’s car, to some private 
hospital. Beyond this information, which was common 
property, Mr. Sonnenberg could give none at all. 

But the luckier of the two big Los Angeles news- 
papers had much more to tell. It even knew more about 
Mr. Sonnenberg’s business than he knew himself. It an- 
nounced that, after the dramatic arrest of Malcolm Allister 
on the charge of killing his aunt, Lady Gates, Oscar 
Sonnenberg had offered to go bail for the well-known 
author of “Red Resurrection” and other novels. 

This didn’t happen to be true, but on the whole Ossie 
rather wished it were, as it would have been a generous 
gesture on his part and good publicity for “Black Sleeves.” 
He determined to take the hint, and did thereupon do 
what he could after reading the interview with himself 
which had not taken place. As the newspapers all 
assumed next day, however, circumstantial evidence was 
so strong against Allister that bail was refused. 

The story in the mysteriously well-informed journal 
was this (and Sonnenberg suspected Lopez of having 
unloaded his venom upon the reporter): 

The much-talked-of Mary Smith, late of cigarette and 
Black Sleeves 12 
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harem dress fame at Montparnasse, had come to the 
restaurant in grand style as a movie actress and patron 
of the place where she had worked. Sitting with the 
well-known Oscar Sonnenberg, alias *Big Ossie," and the 
famous picture star, Pauline Fordham, also Pauline's 
equally famous director-husband, John Landis, the beau- 
tiful Mary had been summoned to the table where Lady 
Gates sat alone—for a wonder, without the jewels which 
had helped to make the titled Englishwoman more cel- 
ebrated than she would have been less splendidly adorned. 
Mary and her ladyship had apparently indulged in a 
little back-chat, not overheard, but concerned with a letter 
displayed to the girl by Lady Gates. Not long after this, 
the copper-haired Mary went back to her own party, and 
presently Malcolm Allister joined it. It was understood 
in Hollywood that Lady Gates had come from England 
to visit her nephew, whose book, “Red Resurrection,” 
had been a best seller. But lately the two had not seemed 
to be as friendly as at first. The changed relations were 
attributed to jealousy on Allister's part of the handsome 
Argentino dancer at Montparnasse, lately promoted to 
the movies in the film from Allister’s own pen. Allister 
appeared to disapprove of his aunt's renewed youth, smart 
dress and juvenile behaviour, especially her fondness for 
dancing with Lopez and for his society in general. Aunt 
and nephew were on speaking terms, but no more, and 
so the diners at Montparnasse (mostly well-known moving 
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picture people) were surprised to see Lady Gates call 
her nephew to her table. Going reluctantly, he was over- 
heard to make the remark that she would be better off 
dead, or words to that effect. 

No sooner had Malcolm Allister sat down at his 
aunt's table in the place reserved for a late arrival, sup- 
posed to be her dancing partner, than a quarrel began 


over the same letter shown by Lady Gates to Mary Smith. 


Presently, however, Allister said something which subdued 
his aunt suddenly and surprisingly. What it was, had 
been overheard in part only by a young man named 
Henri Gault, a waiter employed at Montparnasse and 
accustomed to attend Lady Gates at her table. Accord- 
ing to Gault, Allister had told his aunt that if she went 
through a form of marriage with “that damned swine 
Lopez,” her dead husband would certainly haunt her. 
'This, and other things not overheard, had upset Lady 
Gates to such an extent that she became hysterical. 
Allister produced a flask, afterwards found to have his 
monogram on it, and to have been a gift to him from 
the president of Paragon. Allister's story later was that 
he had presented the flask to his aunt by her request 
some time before, and had on several occasions bought 
brandy from a bootlegger whose name he refused to 
give, to refill the flask for Lady Gates. He stated that 
she had had this flask in her possession at dinner and 
had drawn it cautiously, not to be observed by others, 
12* 
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from a pocket in the lining of her ermine cloak, which 
she had thrown off on the back of her chair. So far as 
anyone had seen, however, Allister had himself produced 
the flask and poured brandy from it into a tumbler 
partly full of water which stood near Lady Gates' plate. 
He had then dropped a small tablet into the glass. 
Henri Gault, the waiter, had noticed this, and had not 
seen Allister take the phial containing it and one other 
tablet, from Lady Gates' gold bag, as Allister insisted 
that he had done. When Lady Gates had drunk the 
whole contents of the tumbler, her nephew got up and 
had moved away when Marco Lopez, the dancer, arrived. 
It was Lopez who discovered the serious condition into 
which Lady Gates had fallen immediately after swallow- 
ing the liquid which absorbed the tablet. A violent scene 
ensued and was partially hushed up by Pierre, the pro- 
prietor of Montparnasse, assisted by friends of Allister. 

Despite protestations from Lopez, Lady Gates— . 
apparently fainting—was carried out of the restaurant 
by Allister and the waiter, Gault, followed by Mary Smith. 
Her ladyship was driven by her nephew in his car, ac- 
companied by Mary, to the new Wallace Reid Private 
Sanatorium. Lopez was close behind in his automobile, 
in which he had wished to drive Lady Gates, supposed 
to be his fiancée. Doctor George Nelson, leading physician 
of the private hospital, arrived and pronounced that the 
Englishwoman was dead. Her appearance was peculiar, 
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and after Lopez had accused Allister of murdering his 
aunt by poison to prevent her marriage with him, the 
coroner was sent for and a post mortem promptly per- 
formed. The presence of poison was discovered, a poison 
lately introduced from Mexico, known to the medical 
profession as granil. In very small doses it was occasionally 
prescribed as a stimulant for weak heart action; but 
enough was found in the stomach of the dead woman to 
kill two persons. Instead of stimulating the heart, so 
powerful a dose would stop it almost instantly, or, in the 
case of a strong person, such as Lady Gates apparently 
was, it would take effect in from three to five minutes. 

Malcolm Allister, questioned by the police summoned 
to the sanatorium after the autopsy, volunteered the 
information that his aunt had had a small phial con- 
taining a couple of tablets, in her gold-mesh bag. She 
had asked him to open the bag and give her a hand- 
kerchief. In doing so the tiny phial had fallen out and 
rolled across the table. Lady Gates, seeing it, had then 
stealthily taken the silver flask from her cloak pocket, 
asked her nephew to pour out some brandy and drop 
in the tablet. He had obeyed and absent-mindedly 
slipped the phial into his own pocket instead of return- 
ing it to the bag. His aunt, according to him, had said 
in a faint voice: “That’s a pick-me-up my wonderful 
doctor prescribed." But the only doctor she was known 
to have consulted, called by telephone at his home, 
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denied having prescribed for Lady Gates a tonic, or any 
medicine whatever. 

The one remaining tablet in the phial had proved to 
contain an enormous quantity of granil. And the letter 
which had caused sharp words between Lady Gates and 
first Mary Smith, then Malcolm Allister, had also been 
absent-mindedly pocketed by the author of that dramatic 
and tragic novel “Red Resurrection." It was an anonymous 
letter to Lady Gates prophesying dire consequences if 
she kept to her purpose of marrying the professional 
dancer, young enough to be her son. It accused Lopez 
of concealing a marriage, not dissolved, with a woman 
at Buenos Aires; and Allister, while insisting that he was 
not the writer, acknowledged the similarity of the paper 
with some he had been in the habit of using. He had 
been taken to gaol on the accusation of Lopez and the 
evidence against him. Part of this consisted in the fact 
that all of Lady Gates’ jewels had disappeared from her 
hotel. It seemed possible that Allister might know where 
they were. 

Late though it then was, after ten o’clock (Lady 
Gates having died at seven-thirty or thereabouts), Mary 
Smith had shown her interest in the case by calling a 
Hollywood lawyer of her acquaintance and inducing him 
to visit Allister at once. 

It was this part of the newspaper “scoop” which 
pleased Sonnenberg least. It remained to be seen what 
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effect on the public an accusation of murder against an 
author would have. So far as Oscar knew, the thing 
had never been tried out yet at Hollywood or elsewhere. 
But he had felt, in reading of Allister's trouble, that any- 
how the guy was erased from Mary Smith's life. She 
might have been smitten with him, and he with her. 
But girls who wanted to succeed in pictures didn't marry 
accused murderers even if the latter happened to be 
acquitted. It simply couldn't be done! It was the wrong 
kind of publicity for a girl. The right kind was to marry 
a big producer. 


CHAPTER XXII 
MADELEINE'S PLANS 


«Bur we are engaged to be married!" Madeleine 
Standish surprisingly protested when those in authority 
saw no reason why Miss Mary Smith, late of Montparnasse, 
should be allowed an interview with the *prisoner." 

“Prisoner!” . . . Horrible word! 

Madeleine flung herself against it as against a wall 
that has been built up in a night by some devilish magic 
and must be destroyed. 

It was not true, in the more obvious sense, that they 
were engaged to be married. But it was true in the 
girl’s heart, and she believed it to be true in the man’s 
heart also. They loved each other, had loved almost 
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at first greeting of eyes! From the first evening when 
Malcolm had come to her rescue and had given her the 
name of *Mary Smith," Madeleine had known that he 
was *her man." At least, if Life parted them, she would 
never love any other, she had told herself. 

And then it had seemed as if Life did mean to part 
them. Madeleine had her mission to accomplish, and 
more easily than not its accomplishment might stain her 
name with scandal. She had determined not to let Mal- 
colm Allister’s career be injured because of his chivalry 
to her. But now, everything was changed. Black shadow 
had fallen upon him, while no one not in her secret, could 
see as yet that the same darkness lay across her path. 

Evidence was strong against Malcolm, but it was 
all circumstantial evidence, and Madeleine felt that she 
alone of all people in the world could bring out its 
falseness. 

*Not the greatest detective in the world, coming 
into this case without knowing my story, could do for 
Malcolm Allister what I can do—what I will do!" the 
girl thought. And she knew that it was not a vain or 
boastful thought. 

To Malcolm, who had been latterly jealous of Lopez 
with Mary Smith, her rush to his rescue at the expense 
of a lie about their relations brought such a shock of 
joyful amazement that for a little while he forgot his 
trouble. 
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They were not permitted to be alone together for 
their interview, but Madeleine had reached a stage of 
recklessness that for her turned witnesses into blocks of 
wood. 

Malcolm, of course, wouldn't *give her away" by 
disputing the alleged engagement. She was sure of 
that in being admitted to see him, and the rest didn't 
matter. 

“Dearest one,” she said, “I’m going to help fight 
for you. And I know just how I’m going to do it." 

*But, you adorable child, you mustn't mix yourself 
up in this sordid business," Malcolm said, worshipping 
her. *Just to know you do care for me and not for 
anyone else, is enough to keep up my courage. Pnr not 
guilty. What with this good lawyer you've found for 
me and— well, what they call the ‘force of innocence,’ 
I ought to get out of this mess without your going down 
into the depths for me." 

“Wherever you are, I’m with you," Madeleine said. 
She realised exactly what he meant in saying, “You 
care for me, not anyone else.” The image of Marco 
Lopez was in his mind, as it was in hers, at a different 
angle. “Of course I don’t care for anyone else, and never 
did, except to loathe the person you think of. Now I 
loathe him more than ever if possible. Pll be doing 
my own work as well as yours, you blessed boy, if 
I can help you out of this snare. It zs a snare, and 
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Pm going to prove it! "There's no ‘if’ about that, 
really." 

The lawyer Madeleine had engaged for Malcolm on 
the night of his arrest was a young man named John 
Barrett. He had gained a certain amount of fame through 
winning a case for a client accused of theft, and as the 
client was a moving picture actress, a pretty Cinderella 
in the ranks of *extras," the affair had made more of a 
sensation than it would have done had Kitty Carson re- 
mained a stenographer. A singularly unpopular woman 
star had taken the girl up during the making of a picture, 
and had her constantly in her dressing-room. Then a 
hue and cry had been raised over the loss of a string of 
pearls. Kitty Carson had been traced pawning pearls, 
and these were identified by the star as belonging to her 
stolen string. The extra girl's defence was simple. The 
star had asked her to pawn the pearls, retaining one for 
herself, and keeping the secret. Just at this time the 
star's husband had aroused her jealousy by flirting with 
other women, and pretty Miss Carson was one of the 
women. The girl claimed that the accusation had been 
made through spite, and that, in fact, the whole business 
of the pearls was a plot. Evidence had been exceedingly 
strong against her. She had no money to engage com- 
petent counsel, but John Barrett had come forward after 
seeing the girl's picture in a newspaper, and offered his 
services. He had proved Kitty Carson innocent, and, 
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after the unpopular star had left Hollywood in the midst 
of a picture, he had piled a new sensation on the first 
by marrying his client. 

The newspapers were still boóming the case when 
Mary Smith became a cigarette-seller at Montparnasse. 
She had heard people talk of John Barrett, and had 
even seen him come in to dine with his bride. The 
affair had struck her, as it had struck all Hollywood, 
and she had decided without an instant's hesitation that 
John Barrett was the one man to defend Malcolm Allister 
from the charge of murder. 

*In a way it's just such another case as Miss Car- 
son's" Madeleine had explained to the busy man with 
too much to do already: “your kind of case—all cir- 
cumstantial evidence. And later, when Barrett had con- 
sented to act, the girl went to his office for a con- 
fidential talk. 

She had not meant to tell anyone of her own secret 
business in Hollywood, and even now she would have 
preferred to keep silent, but she saw that by doing so 
she would hinder rather than help Barrett. 

The lawyer who, according to American custom, was 
barrister and solicitor in one, listened in silence to the 
story of Madeleine Standish's coming to Hollywood, and 
transformation into Mary Smith of Montparnasse. 

*Yes, I see just why you travelled such a long way 
to Hollywood," Barrett said thoughtfully, when she 
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paused. “You were a brave girl to go in for such an 
adventure! No money except what you'd scraped to- 
gether for the journey. Practically not a red cent over 
to start you with, out here. Yet you didn't hesitate." 

“Pd very little to lose and a great deal to gain,” 
Madeleine answered him. “At worst it was a good 
gamble, I repeated to myself; and I had to repeat it 
again and again at first! ‘There’s nothing to fear, but 
fear.’ Well, I got just where I wanted to be, thanks to 
Mr. Allister. And if I haven’t gone ahead as fast as I 
hoped at first, I know—I absolutely 4now—I’m on the 
right track. Zhey’re even cleverer than I thought they 
were—which is saying a good deal; but I shall beat 
them in the end with you to help me, and Malcolm to 
work for. I’m a thousand times keener now, when I see 
that his affairs and mine are tangled together in this 
strange way." 

“You see the connection," said John Barrett, “or 
think you do. But there is, on the face of it, I must 
point out to you, no proof whatever against Lopez and 
company. He had nothing to gain by Lady Gates’ 
death. On the contrary, he could gain only by her 
continuing to live at least till they'd gone through a 
marriage ceremony. Allister is the one person who had 
a compelling motive for removing Lady Gates before 
she could marry, or change her will. And every detail 
of the murder appears—on the surface, mind you—to 
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have been planned by Allister alone. "There's the ano- 
nymous letter——” 

“We know Malcolm didn't write or send it!” 

“You think you know so. I know Z think so. But 
he had the motive. And he had had the stationery. As 
for the handwriting, it was disguised, and several ex- 
perts may all pronounce differently on it when the case 
comes to trial." 

“JT don't want it to come to trial!” exclaimed Made- 
leine. *I want to get a confession from the killer before 
the time comes for that!" 

“You'll have to be a quick worker," said Barrett, 
with rather a grim smile on his keen, lantern-jawed face, 
so eminently the face of a born lawyer. 

“JT mean to be," Madeleine answered, with perhaps 
a little more confidence than was in her heart. “I shall 
try to find specimens of that writing-paper in a place 
where somebody, not Malcolm Allister, had it to play 
with!” 

“If you mean in Lady Gates’ suite at her hotel,” 
Barrett warned, “you must realise that it has been 
thoroughly gone over already.” 

*[ don't mean there. Why should I?" the girl asked. 

*Well Barrett argued, *the murderer might have 
pilfered a little from her, if she'd got hold of some 
while her nephew was living in the bungalow.” 

“That’s just what I think happened,” agreed Made- 
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leine quickly. “But I wouldn't look for it in her rooms 
now." 

* Don't you intend to tell me where you would look 
for it?" the lawyer wanted to know. 

“Wherever She is—or has been—/shat woman,” 
Madeleine replied. 

Barrett had listened carefully to the girl’s story, and 
understood without explanation who was indicated. 

“There are worse things against our friend Allister 
than the anonymous letter of which he denies knowledge,” 
Barrett said. “There’s the silver flask with his mono- 
gram on it, given him as a present so lately and by 
such an important person that it doesn’t seem probable 
he would so soon have given it away—as he says he 
did give it, to his aunt,” Barrett went on. “Oh, I know! 
His explanation is that he seldom drinks liquor of any 
kind. But he did buy liquor. That's proved by his own 
confession. And it has to be proved in future that he 
didn't buy it for himself, but by request, for Lady Gates. 
No one has been found yet who ever saw her use the 
flask which Allister vows she handed him at the table, 
just before she died." 

“Somebody will be found who saw her use it,” 
Madeleine doggedly insisted. 

*And then the poison tablets themselves!" Barrett 
went on remorselessly. “Forgive me for dwelling on the 
dark side. We must face facts in order to sort them 
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out and know just where we stand. No prescription was 
given Lady Gates for the granil, so far as we can learn. 
And even if she had had one from a doctor, the dose 
would have been about fifty per cent. less strong. If she 
had had those tablets, each containing more than a fatal 
dose of poison, who could have given them to her and 
induced her to carry them about as a tonic or ‘pick-me- 
up’ to use when she felt ‘down’—according to Allister’s 
statement?” 

“That’s one of the things,” Madeleine said, “that 
I'm going to devote myself to finding out." 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE JIGSAW PUZZLE 


AT Hollywood there is no excuse except sudden 
death—and that your own—for dropping out in the 
midst of a picture. Your honour, your wife, your hus- 
band may summon you from the ends of the earth. 
You will stop your ears and finish the film. On the stage 
you may have an understudy, but not on the screen, 
except for long-distance shots. Once you have begun, 
on you must go, if it costs your life's happiness. 

Consequently Mary Smith went on. 

She worked all day, but often she thought all night; 
and sometimes she got a free evening when no scenes 
of hers were being shot. 
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It was much the same with Marco Lopez, who now 
confined his dancing activities to the studio, having 
terminated his engagement at Montparnasse on the night 
of Lady Gates’ murder. 

Pierre would gladly have retained the services of the 
handsome Argentino. There was not a breath of sus- 
picion against Lopez, as he had lost a fortune through the 
death of Lady Gates. Whether or no Malcolm Allister 
proved eligible as heir to the woman he was accused of 
killing, the will in his favour had been found in a wall 
safe in his aunt's hotel sitting-room. This document, 
which Katherine Gates had intended to change, left her 
collection of jewels also to her nephew, so that nothing 
—not even the brooch pinning his orchids to her peach- 
blossom dress—could be claimed as a souvenir by the 
man she would have married. 

As for the much talked of jewels, though they had 
vanished, and their disappearance seemed to be more of 
a mystery than her death, Lopez had certainly not got 
them. Many people suggested that Malcolm Allister had 
contrived to spirit them away in order to be sure of 
reaping some advantage from Lady Gates' death, in case 
he failed to inherit by the will. How he could have 
robbed the poor lady of her beloved treasures during 
her life was not clear to anyone, and perhaps might 
never be explained, since he wouldn't tell and Lady 
Gates could not. But, in any case, the fact that the 
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dancer had failed in his bright expectations made Marco 
Lopez a centre of interest, if not of sympathy. 

It was thought that he had done the right thing. in 
resigning his position at Montparnasse, though Pierre 
had offered him a tempting “raise” in salary. Perhaps 
he had really cared for the dead woman, not only for 
her. money, but for herself! Since her “rejuvenation,” 
she hadn't been so bad: when you came to think of. it, 
people remarked, and those who had met Lady Gates 
praised her good nature, her kindness, her unassuming, 
simple manner. It looked well for Marco Lopez that 
sentiment prevented him from yielding to the temptation 
Pierre dangled before him. These Latins 4a4 feeling, 
you know! The man couldn't bear even to enter again 
the room where he had seen his promised wife die. - 

And then that bungalow of his, where he had lived 
so quietly! He could no longer.endure that either, it 
seemed. He was bent upon “beginning ali over again” 
in order to chase away haunting memories. A day or 
two after Lady Gates’ death, her heart-broken fiancé ad- 
vertised the bungalow for sale, moving out in haste and 
taking such furniture as had been his own to a small 
and quite humble flat near the studio where he was at 
work. 

Having made a few debts in the expectation of be- 
coming Lady Gates husband (he explained to his fel- 
low-actors in *Black Sleeves"), he felt bound to economise 
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in order to settle up as soon as possible. Immediately 
after the film was finished he would shake the dust of 
Hollywood off his feet for ever. The place was a place 
of sadness to him now, and no prospects of future film- 
fame could induce him to stay. Yes, altogether he was 
behaving very properly! 

'The first one to learn that Marco Lopez was moving 
from his bungalow was Madeleine Standish. It had oc- 
curred to her that he might have serious reasons for a 
move, and even as early as the second morning after the 
murder at Montparnasse, the girl took her exercise (before 
starting for the studio) in the street which interested her 
beyond all others in Hollywood. 

“For Sale, Inquire Within,” she read on a big card, 
amateurishly printed and tacked on to the front door. He 
had lost no time, that one! Doubtless, the girl thought, 
he was feverishly packing. She was intensely excited, 
but she did not *inquire within." Instead, she instructed 
someone else to do the business for her: an employee of 
Mr. John Barrett’s. She wanted that bungalow, and in- 
tended to have it. What was more, she wished to move 
in the moment its tenant moved out. 

The man sent post haste by Mr. Barrett at Madeleine's 
request, was the first to “inquire within” at the little 
Spanish-built bungalow. He introduced himself as James 
Jones, a bond salesman lodging in the neighbourhood, 
who thought of marrying and wanted to buy a bungalow 
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cheap. He had often passed this one, he went on to 
explain, and had now seen the notice “For Sale.” 

Lopez, who answered the door himself, looking hag- 
gard and red-eyed, very far from his well-known im- 
maculate self, said that for cash he was ready to part 
with the house at an absurdly small price. Supposing 
the prospective buyer to be ignorant of his circumstances, 
he told much the same story he had told Lady Gates, 
leaving out the detail of an artist’s suicide in the house. 
No use in frightening away a timid “prospect!” 

“I will sell for exactly the purchase price, eight thou- 
sand dollars,” he went on, “though I have made several 
improvements, such as a second bathroom and so on. 
You see, I thought I might want to let the studio to an 
artist, and in that case I would not have wished him to 
make use of my part of the house. Well, I never did 
let, but I have had a friend visiting now and then. You 
will profit at my expense. But I cannot promise you the 
option if you are uncertain. I expect many offers. You 
are the first caller. To get away quickly, I will let you 
have the place almost as a gift. But if I must stay 
on, I shall bargain, and I will sell to the highest 
bidder.” 

Mr. Jones timidly said that, before deciding definitely, 
he would like to look over the interior. If the inside of 
the house suited him as well as the outside, he would 


make his decision at once. He would give five hundred 
13* 
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dollars down, and pay the balance by certified cheque 
that same night. 

*Come, then," replied Marco Lopez. *I will show 
you everything, but I am in a hurry, for I have taken up 
moving picture work, and. one of my scenes is to be shot 
at eleven o'clock. You must excuse disorder here. I am 
using all.the time I have to get on with my packing." 

He rushed ‘Mr. James Jones from ‘room. to room, 
apologising for the hurricane effect in the studio and a 
large adjoining bedroom with its own bath. The only 
other bedroom was greatly- inferior, and the owner-of the 
bungalow explained that, of course, he had. himself oc- 
cupied the larger and better of the two. 

*Of course," echoed Mr. Jones, but observed quietly 
at the same time that the room claimed by Mr. Lopez as 
his own had been decorated more according to a woman's 
taste than that of a man. The other bedroom was -as 
plain and simple as that of a professional soldier. 

The timid young Jones made no comments, however, 
and asked few questions. When he had visited all the 
rooms and peeped into every closet and cupboard, he 
professed satisfaction. He had the five hundred dollars 
*on him" in five yellow-backed notes; and it did not 
strike Marco Lopez as particularly strange that a little 
bond salesman should have come out in the morning 
provided with such a sum in cash. The man had already 
seen the bungalow, admired it and wanted it. Naturally, 
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if he and thé owner did business he would ‘come prepared 
to pay a certain amount down to clinch the bargain. 
That night the whole affair was legally and financially 
concluded, and Mr. Lopez was kindly assured that he 
need not trouble to have the house cleaned for the new 
tenant. The tenant would see to the cleaning himself. 
John Barrett wasn't *in business for his health," and 
he would not have undertaken to help Malcolm Allister 
unless he had seen a reasonable prospect of being paid. 
But the.story told him by Madeleine Standish and the 
way in which it dovetailed with the murder-case interested 
the.lawyer extremely. If he and Miss Standish (still 
known in Hollywood as Mary Smith) succeeded in spring- 
ing the sensational coup suggested to him by the girl, 
there was likely to be money enough. He was willing 
to take the chance; but giving Madeleine Standish eight 
thousand dollars with which to buy a house would have 
been a different matter had not the bungalow, in his 
opinion, been worth considerably more than that sum. 
Had Lopez been willing to wait, he could easily have 
got ten thousand dollars at least for his property, but 
he had been more impatient than mercenary. Madeleine 
had explained to John Barrett just why she was so 
anxious to move into the place, and for how short:a time 
she needed it. Afterwards he could dispose of the pro- 
perty advantageously, at his leisure. 
A few minutes’ thought had decided him on this 
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second gamble in the girl's favour. Mr. James Jones 
would lend the pretty Spanish bungalow to Miss Smith 
for a few days, and later expect to sell it with two thou- 
sand dollars profit or more. 

*One of the things that puzzles me in this affair, 
though," Barrett said to the girl, “is (if your theory's 
correct) how did Lopez, when he came out here, get the 
money to buy the bungalow and make the improvements 
he put in? He took his job at Montparnasse soon after 
he arrived, which looks as if he hadn't been very flush 
at the time." 

*His having the money then—just about the sum 
he gave for the house—helps to prove my theory," Made- 
leine answered. “The money I have told you about that 
disappeared, was just over ten thousand dollars. Lopez 
was obliged to have a house—a certain kind of a house. 
He must have spent about all he had on this one, and 
so he was forced to earn a living for himself and—+she 
other." 

“According to your story, however, Lopez and ‘the 
other’ had got away with a quantity of jewels, very valu- 
able jewels," argued Barrett. 

“Yes!” the girl stopped him. “But I counted on 
their not daring to sell the jewels for a long time, till 
they could feel more or less safe. I was afraid they'd 
go out of the country to do it, when they were able to 
make their *get-away, so I strained every nerve to come 
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here. I had to work all alone. Now I have you to help 
me. And together, you and I will fit this jigsaw puzzle 
together. When we find my jewels we'll find Lady Gates’ 
missing jewels, too.” 

* You're an optimist!” smiled Barrett. 

“I have to be,” said Madeleine. “And,” she added 
quickly, “I have the right to be, too.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 
INSIDE THE BUNGALOW 


MADELEINE could have borrowed money from Oscar 
Sonnenberg. She knew that. He would not only have 
been willing, he would have been glad, to advance her 
ten or more thousand dollars on the contract he wished 
her to make with him for future pictures. He had a 
jealous presentiment that she would receive offers from 
all the studios in Hollywood and Culver City, on the 
strength of her beauty and amazingly good acting in 
“Black Sleeves.” Even her director, John Landis, was 
more or less of that opinion, and Madeleine could have 
bought the bungalow without any complicated trans- 
actions with John Barrett. 

She didn't wish, however, to make a contract cover- 
ing the future, with Oscar Sonnenberg. She would have 
asked him a financial favour only if she had been des- 
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perate. "Thanks to Jobn Barrett's smart arrangements, 
she was not desperate. And there was another reason 
why it would not have been well to accept an advance, 
large or small, from Sonnenberg. He would have spared 
no pains to find out what she wished to do with the 
money; and Madeleine desired no one to know about 
her transactions over the bungalow. Lopez was not a 
fool. Though he had no suspicion that Mary Smith had 
come to Hollywood for his sake, he had most likely 
learned that John Barrett was retained by her for 
Allister's defence. If Lopez guessed that she was moving 
into his bungalow, he would *smell a rat" He would 
want to know why. He would find out why! =- 

Marco Lopez had bought the dead artist's bungalow 
with its furniture, and now he had sold it to Mr. James 
Jones in much the same state it had been in at the time, 
its chairs and tables and other objects being little the 
worse for his months of occupancy. But the studio, and 
the large bedroom adjoining (for which Lopez had in- 
stalled a new bath) had been refurnished and redecorated 
by him. 

John Barrett's clever employees had discovered where 
the new furniture had been bought, and who the decorator 
had been. But Lopez had said nothing about a second 
occupant of the bungalow, “an invalid lady.” Not even 
the butcher, the grocer, the milkman, who had supplied 
his wants during his residence there had an idea that the 
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dancer from the Argentine had not- lived alone. ‘The 
amount of food consumed in the bungalow had never 
seemed. excessive for one person. As for the beauty 
doctor, the facial surgeon and his uniformed, stenographer- 
nurse, the smart dressmaker and milliner to whom Lady 
Gates had been recommended by a mysterious lady, it was 
impossible to learn anything from them about the existence 
of such a person. 

:: Xf: moving picture stars had consulted a veiled fortune- 
teller i in the: studio of Marco Lopez the dancer, none:came 
forward: now, or could be found, who would tell of their 
experience with her. 

: When Madeleine went to the bungalow she had botight, 
as stealthily as she suspected Lopez’s mysterious com- 
panion had moved in, the girl had gained no actual proofs 
that there had been such a companion. 

It was evening when Madeleine took up her residence, 
walking in alone after dusk with no luggage except a 
suitcase not too large to carry with her own hand. She 
let herself in with the latchkey which Lopez had turned 
over to Mr. James Jones, shut the door behind her with- 
out noise and, with a slight sigh of relief, put the heavy 
suitcase down on the floor. 


‘.. The sound of that small sigh seemed to: echo through 
the little hall, or vestibule. It was almost dark there, the 
only light being that from outside; filtering through the 
glass panes of the front door, and Madeleine. longed .to 
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switch on a.flood of electric light. But she would not do 
this. First she would feel her way through the dimness 
and draw curtains over windows, so that lights in the 

ouse should not be seen from the street. She didn't 
wish anyone to know or suspect that the bungalow was 
not empty that night. 

It was only with a strong effort of will, however, that 
the girl kept her finger from the switch. 

“Stupid!” she scolded herself. But she was afraid. 
The sound of that ghostly sigh which imagination per- 
suaded her had echoed her sigh, sent a shiver through 
her veins. 

What if ‘hat woman were here—what if she had 
secretly stolen back to find some forgotten thing? Or 
what if Marco Lopez had, after all, suspected a hidden 
motive behind the quick sale of his house and were 
hiding in it to watch—to see what would happen? 

John Barrett hadn’t wanted Madeleine to go alone to 
the bungalow after nightfall as she proposed to do. He 
had said that though there was no real danger of Lopez 
or another spying there, still, when a girl found herself 
alone in the night in an empty house, she was certain to 
suffer all sorts of nervous terrors. 

Madeleine hadn't believed him. “Haven’t I: proved 
that I’m no coward?” she asked; and he had agreed, 
while maintaining his point. Miss Standish would find 
this ordeal a strain. Of course, as she argued, she was 
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less likely to be seen going into the house after dusk 
than at any other time, even early dawn, for then work- 
men and milkmen might possibly be about. All the same, 
Barrett persisted, it was easy to watch one's chance even 
by day, and let oneself into a house in a quiet street 
without being noticed. 

Madeleine had refused to take chances of any kind, 
so here she was, and hardly had she closed the front 
door with a click when she wished that she had listened 
to Mr. Barrett's advice. 

“I can feel someone here,” she thought. “Or maybe 
the place is haunted!” 

Lady Gates had never mentioned to her or anyone 
else that the previous owner had committed suicide, and 
Lopez had kept silent on the subject when selling; but 
the detective known to Lopez as James Jones had ferreted 
out that fact from another source. The thing hadn't 
happened long enough ago to be forgotten by tradesmen 
of the neighbourhood. Jones had carelessly passed on 
the gruesome titbit of information and Madeleine was 
ashamed of her superstitious fears. 

She took up the suitcase again after a minute’s rest 
and groped her way into a room whose large north win- 
dow suggested that it must have been the dead artist's 
studio. Jones had told her that Lopez had left the 
thick curtains of dark blue velveteen, and when the 
girl had pulled them across the window she ventured 
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to flash an electric torch she had brought in her 
handbag. 

By means of the tiny light she discovered a switch 
by the door and produced a bluish glow in two hanging 
lanterns. There were other switches, but the less light 
to risk glimmering around the edge of the dark cur- 
tains, the better, Madeleine thought. 

She stood still and looked around her. 

» Everything was blue here—blue and mysterious, ex- 
cept the few pieces of furniture, and a divan covered 
with a piece of faded purple’ velvet. "The carpet was 
blue, the walls and ceiling were blue, of a lighter shade 
than the thick curtains, and the glass in the hanging 
lanterns was blue as a pale sapphire. 

“This isn’t like the colouring an artist would be apt 
to want for his studio,” Madeleine reflected. “Lopez 
could have painted the walls and ceilings himself—for 
someone he loved. And he must have loved her—once, 
anyhow, if not now. I'll have to grant him so much 
credit! Maybe he grew tired of her—and of hiding her 
for so long. Maybe he meant to marry Lady Gates and 
get all that money for his own. Or maybe it was all a 
scheme worked out with the woman to benefit her in the 
end. Whichever way it was, he loved the woman ard 
did his best for her when he brought her to Holly- 
wood. 

The big window looking on. the patch of lawn and 
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the street, faced north. Opposite, on the southern wall 
of the room, another window only slightly smaller, was 
set. Madeleine had not been in such haste to cover this 
with its blue curtains because, even had Jones not de- 
scribed the interior of the house, she was able to see that 
the second window looked into a little courtyard or patio. 
A door placed near led into a short passage with a wall 
of glass running along this patio, and beyond, Madeleine 
knew by Jones's description, she would come to the room 
decorated “more to please a woman than a man.” 

It seemed to the girl that she smelled a faint fragrance 
of incense which, somehow, made the house “come alive” 
in a frightening and sinister way. 


CHAPTER XXV 
IN THE ASHES 


CALLING up all her reserves of courage, Madeleine 
walked through the glass-walled passage and opened a 
door at the other end. 

The rose perfume of incense was stronger. Jones 
hadn’t mentioned it. He couldn’t have a keen sense of 
smell! No doubt—no doubt at all—was left in the girl’s 
mind now, that this had been the woman’s room. 

It had only one window, a wide one, which was a 
door as well, opening on to the small garden-court. No 
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wonder Lopez had been able to conceal the existence of a 
second occupant in this house! No wonder the bungalow 
suited his purpose so well that he had spent an incon- 
venient sum in order to buy it, despite the suicide which 
would have frightened most purchasers away! 

This room had been almost completely stripped of its 
furniture. “Too like a woman's room for Lopez to dare 
leave traces," Madeleine thought. *Even the walls tell 
the story of a woman's presence. But he wouldn't have 
worried too much about such trifles. No one can prove 
anything definite from a wallpaper. Lopez doesn't dream 
that somebody here in Hollywood is on the track of the 
woman. lf he did, he'd have been extra careful, even 
in his hurry to get her away. As it is, he's almost sure 
to have forgotten something—something for me to find! 
Whatever there is, will be in the studio, or here in this 
room where she must have lived." 

The wallpaper had a dull gold ground splashed irre- 
gularly with black, and was thickly patterned with huge 
roses of every shade from palest pink to deepest red. 
The floor was painted black, but it was easy to guess 
from the brighter, cleaner patches here and there that 
- several rugs had been removed. The curtains, too, had 
gone from the large French window door. But fortunately 
for Madeleine, this opened on to the garden-court, so 
that she could work by electric light without having her 
activities seen from the street. 
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Sockets in the wall revealed the fact that there had 
been two portable lamps; but the one remaining lamp 
hung from the ceiling: a basket of alabaster, stained 
rose-colour. 

“He studied her beauty in his scheme of decoration!" 
Madeleine told herself. She had never seen the woman 
whom—with that woman's lover—she had followed to 
Hollywood, but she had in her possession a torn photo- 
graph found by the side of a dead man, and she could 
picture such a face as had launched a thousand ships 
and brought about the fall of Troy. Pale, it would be, 
that face, and faded perhaps by illness, but lovely to look 
on still, in the rose-coloured dusk of this hidden room. 

Each nerve in Madeleine's body was a-quiver, like the 
string of a violin under the bow. But she was too tensely 
excited now to shudder with vague fears at each sound 
and shadow, as when she had crept alone into the dark- 
ness of this deserted house. In the soft rosy light she 
wandered here and there, examining the walls for any 
sign of a secret safe masked by the pattern of the paper. 
There was no such sign, however, and the woodwork, 
modern and new, apparently had no concealments. 

But the girl was not surprised at this. The man and 
woman who lived in this house would have been wise to 
keep their valuables in something portable, something 
that could be snatched up and run away with at an in- 
stant's notice! 
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“And now it Zas been -snatched up and run away 
with!" she said, half aloud, glad to hear the sound of 
her own voice, 

When she had peeped into the bathroom with its rose- 
coloured tiles on walls and floor, and looked out:into the 
patio with its. bird-bath, its roses.and its marble-seat 
under orange trees, Madeleine returned to the dismantled 
bedroom. . No furniture was left in it except à large divan 
deprived. of its cover, a card-table, and an armchair 
stripped to white cotton nakedness. 

In this chair, wheeled to the centre of the room, 
Madeleine sat down to think. : 

She had made up her mind before coming into the 
bungalow that some very urgent motive had prompted 
Marco Lopez to move. And what motive could be 
more urgent than the hidden woman's sudden, serious 
illness? 

She had been out of health for months. That was 
why the two had come to California. Lopez had planned 
their flight from the east cleverly so that, in case the theft 
of important jewels and maybe even a murder should be 
traced to the woman, she would be safe from pursuit. 
But no crime had been traced to her. The proof had 
not been clear enough except in the mind of a girl; and 
after all this time the pair must have felt themselves 
comparatively safe. They might have continued to live 
in this bungalow as they had lived for months, until the 
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i woman died or grew well enough to go with her lover 
to another land where stolen jewels might be turned into 
money with little danger. Yet they had left their snug 
hiding-place, Marco Lopez to remain in Hollywood, 
| quietly finishing his part in the film “Black Sleeves,” the 
| woman to go—whither? The pair had moved from the 
| bungalow directly after the death of Lady Gates, though 
no suspicion attached to Lopez. He had offered a simple 
excuse for wishing to be rid of his house, and if he in- 
| tended, as he said, to turn his back on Hollywood as 
| soon as “Black Sleeves" was finished, the excuse was 
| quite a good one for wanting to sell. It was not, how- 
| ever, any kind of an excuse for the man's haste to 
move. 
Why couldn't he have stopped comfortably in the 
house and done better business for himself, since John 
Barrett felt sure the bungalow was worth ten thousand 
| dollars instead of eight? Of course there was a reason: 
| and Madeleine had been busy for many hours struggling 
to fasten her mind firmly upon it. 
She, who alone knew of the woman's existence, con- 
nected the sudden sale, the sudden move, inextricably 
with her. 


The woman had found it necessary to separate her- 
self from her lover-slave. Why? ... Had she broken 
with him through insane jealousy of poor Lady Gates? 
Had she run away in a storm of rage? 
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Madeleine could not wholly accept that theory, though 
human nature being what it was, anything might happen 
between a man and woman who had loved. But what- 
ever had happened in this case, the girl told herself the 
woman could not have travelled far. 

If she and Lopez were still on good terms he had 
most likely driven her to her present hiding-place in his 
car, and was keeping in touch with her, at least through 
the post. Probably it had seemed wise to both that, as 
Lopez would soon be freed from the film, she should be 
safely out of Hollywood before he was ready to go. Then 
he could join her secretly, and somewhere far away— 
with a fortune in jewels—they would begin a new life 
under new names. 

“The woman could pass as a Russian Princess in 
Paris or London," Madeleine thought, *for nobody would 
be surprised there that a Russian réfugié should have lots 
of jewels to sell. Lady Gates’ things are handsome, but 
not historic like mine. Broken up they ought to be safe 
to dispose of, so far from the place where they dis- 
appeared.” 

But, still, there remained the big question: How could 
the pair have possessed themselves of Lady Gates’ 
jewels? 

So far as clues to the mystery might be hoped for 
in this house, the almost frantic haste with which Lopez 
had got his few belongings out, favoured Madeleine’s 
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theory. And the girl hoped for several new clues: for 
one in particular. 

There was a fireplace in this room; and Mr. Jones's 
permission to leave without cleaning the house excused 
in Lopez the untidy jumble of half-consumed eucalyptus- 
logs, white ashes, cigarette-stubs, match-ends, and other 
rubbish. When a man has no cause to suppose himself 
watched or suspected, he sometimes becomes a little 
careless, even when it would be wiser to take precautions. 
Thinking thus, Madeleine began delicately to stir the 
ashes with a small steel-poker. 

A bronze hair-pin was her first clue; proof of a 
woman's presence; a woman with dark, unbobbed hair. 
Next came a broken bottle which had evidently contained 
scent. It was of a well-known shape associated with a 
famous French perfumer. Madeleine herself had used 
the stuff, and vowed now that she would never touch it 
again. 

These finds were not of much use to her, nor was 
the half-burnt metal container for lipstick. Lopez might 
have had many women visitors in his bungalow, Barrett 
would remind her if she brought him such objects to 
prove her sensational theory. But suddenly a pile of 
ashes at the back of the fireplace yielded something of 
greater interest; a riven ball of crystal such as fortune- 
tellers use. The fire had first cracked, then broken it in 
two pieces which lay together on top of a partially con- 
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sumed wooden stand. Near by lay a pack of cards, 
evidently tossed on to the logs in its case, which had 
preserved many of the cards intact. 

*Her old game!" Madeleine said bitterly; for the 
sight of the crystal and the cards brought back dark 
memories. 

John Barrett should see these things just as they lay. 
He should come here to look at them. That would be 
better than taking them to him. It seemed to the girl 
that considering what she had told Barrett of the woman's 
profession, these half-destroyed records of a hidden pre- 
sence in the bungalow ought to interest the lawyer. 
Surely they were of value; but the girl couldn't disguise 
from herself the fact that so far she was deeply disap- 
pointed. 

She hadn't yet, however, exhausted the possibilities 
of the fireplace from which she had hoped so much. 

The remaining ends of black-charred eucalyptus-logs 
were too heavy for the small steel-poker, so Madeleine, 
on her knees, began lifting out the bits of burnt wood 
with her hands. She laid the pieces one by one on the 
hearth-stone, and began ransacking a mixture of ashes, 
charred rags, broken china, and all sorts of rubbish, or 
what Lopez in his haste must have considered rubbish. 
In a corner at the back under a pair of almost un- 
recognisable bedroom slippers of Chinese make, the girl 
came at last upon a box of heavy cardboard. 
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Its thickness had saved it from being consumed. 
Having been pushed under the logs, the fire had risen, 
leaving the box almost intact. Madeleine gave a little 
cry of excitement, and once again started at the sound 
of her own voice in this empty, echoing house. The box 
was of the sort made to hold stationery, and Madeleine's 
eager fingers could hardly wait to tear it open. Was she 
to be disappointed again, or was she to reap the reward 
she'd hoped for when she played the bold coup of buying 
the bungalow? 


CHAPTER XXVI 
UNDER THE SCARF 


Mr. and Mrs. John Barrett had just come home from 
the Hollywood Stadium when their Filipino butler made 
an announcement in the soft, singularly young-sounding 
voice of his race. 

“Lady bin call you up all evenin', suh. Miss Ma’y 
Smit. She say ve'y impo'tant you come bungalow, you 
know whe'h." 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed the beautiful Mrs. 
Barrett, still a bride. “I never heard of such a thing! 
Calling you up at your own house—and this time of 
night. What did you tell her, Angelino?" 

“I tell her, don’ she know it is Friday night, an’ all 
gen'imen always at Stadium fo’ prize fights? He not 
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home till late, I say.. But Miss Smit, she almost cry. 
She say, ‘Not too late fo’ me. Beg him come." 

“It’s absurd, Jack,” protested Mrs. Barrett, not long 
ago Kitty Carson. *Of course you won't stir a step! 
And anyhow I’ve got the duckiest little supper waiting 
for us. I made the chicken-salad myself." 

John Barrett looked at his watch. “It’s only eleven,” 
he said. “I think I must go, darling. I know it's not 
the right thing for the girl to call me at my house, but 
she's no dumb-bell. She wouldn't have done it if there 
weren't some pretty good reason or one she believes 
to be good. If you don't mind too much, I'll be off 
now. But I promise not to be long whatever has hap- 
pened.” 

“If it was any other client except this girl you 
wouldn't budge,” pouted Kitty Barrett. “I wish you'd 
never accepted the case! There’s so much terrible 
evidence against Allister. I don’t see how even you can 
pull him through, and if you can’t he'll be your first 
failure. As for the girl, I never heard of such cheek! 
Just because all Hollywood has taken her up as the 
newest sensation, she imagines she can do anything!” 

Barrett looked steadily at the pretty blonde creature 
he had married. “Mary Smith came to me because of 
you,” he said. 

Kitty stared. “Because of me! I never saw her 
except at Montparnasse.” 
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“No. But there were people who prophesied when 
Itook your case, my dear, that there was so much evidence 
against you, I would fail. Mary Smith's theory is that 
Malcolm Allister has been ‘framed,’ just as you were 
‘framed. She thought because I brought you through 
and saved an innocent young woman from going to prison 
I might be able to save an innocent man from going to 
his death. Won't you, little girl, tell me to go to this 
other girl whose need is even more desperate than yours 
was? Won't you sacrifice the chicken-salad for her, even 
though you did make it yourself?" 

*You wouldn't want to go if she wasn't so pretty," 
said the bride. 

“Ive got the reputation of fighting for the prettiest 
girls in Hollywood," smiled Barrett. “I must live up 
to it." 

Kitty accepted the compliment, and in another mo- 
ment he was starting his car, whose engine was stili 
warm. 

He did not drive into the street where the Lopez 
house stood, but left his automobile parked in a dark, 
quiet, no-thoroughfare close by, where many people un- 
able to afford a garage left their small cars more or less 
safely locked, for the night. Barrett knew that Madeleine 
Standish (whose real name he hadn't mentioned even to 
his wife) intended to steal unobtrusively into the bungalow 
she'd bought, and now he approached it cautiously, as 
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he knew that she would wish. As he came near, mean- 
ing to knock softly, a figure rose from the tree-shadow 
that darkened the front steps. 

“I was sure you'd come!" Mary whispered. *Whén 
I thought it was almost time for you to get here, I slipped 
out to wait and let you in." 

*Wouldn't to-morrow morning at my office have 
been soon enough?" asked Barrett. “I may as well tell 
you my wife wasn't too pleased." 

*But she knows what it is to suffer and be anx- 
ious,” said Madeleine. “I thought she'd be just the 
one to understand. And as for you—you’re human, 
though a lawyer! That’s why I counted on you, Mr. 
Barrett." 

“Well, here I am," he reminded her. 

They passed through the door she had left ajar into 
the vestibule, dark as a pocket until she flashed the 
light of an electric torch. “In the studio and ker room 
where I've been working,” the girl explained, “lights 
can't be seen from outside. In the vestibule there are 
no curtains, and—I'm not taking chances! Pm surer 
than ever to-night that Lopez didn't dream her existence 
was suspected. If he had, he wouldn't have been care- 
less enough to leave the things Pve found—the things 
I wanted you to see on the spot, and couldn't— just 
couldn't /— wait till to-morrow.” 

You talk about ‘her’ room, as if you'd made sure 
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of a good deal," Barrett said, as Madeleine led him into 
the studio. 

*[ have,” the girl answered. “At least, it seems a 
good deal to me. I had to know to-night, and in this 
place, what you thought about it.” 

She led him through the blue-lit studio and the glass- 
walled passage, to the room beyond. 

‘Do you remember the name I told you the 
woman gave herself in the east?” the girl asked ab- 
ruptly. 

“Yes. I’ve trained myself not to forget easily,” 
Barrett answered. “She gave herself the rather fantastic 
name of Rosamund Rosenkrantz. You didn’t believe it 
to be her real name, but you never discovered any 
other." 

“That is right!" said Madeleine. *She'd signed the 
letters I found, ‘Rose,’ you know; and there was a 
golden rose under the monogram ‘R R’ on the writing- 
paper I showed you.” 

«I remember. Why are you reminding me of that 
now?” Barrett inquired. 

“Look round you at this room!” the girl exclaimed. 
“Roses all over the wallpaper: rose light: evidently all 
the decorations were rose. I know the curtains were 
rose-colour, because a few threads of rose-coloured silk 
are caught in one of those glass roses made to hold the 
curtains back. And don’t you smell the rose incense? 
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It’s in the studio, too, but it's much stronger here. 
Everything to celebrate the beauty of the rose!" 

*Lopez was a romantic lover—something of à poet. 
We must grant him that," said Barrett. 

*She made all men romantic," Madeleine answered 
bitterly. “See! I brought this bridge-table in here from 
the studio. I’ve put my ‘exhibits’ on it. "That's what 
you lawyers would call them, I suppose!" 

*You've covered some of the things with a scarf," 
Barrett remarked. 

*My scarf. I wanted you to concentrate on the least 
important finds first, and then—then spring the others 
on you. I wouldn't have dared call you up if I hadn't 
found the things I’ve hidden under the scarf!” 

“Bronze hair-pin: long-haired darkish woman,” 
mumbled Barrett. “Lipstick cover. Black safety-pins. 
Red silk Chinese bedroom slippers. Hm! Not much 
there, my dear young lady. Lopez posed as a bachelor 
in Hollywood. He may have had many visitors.” 

“T knew you’d say that!” broke in Madeleine. “But 
—look at the crystal and its stand! Look at the cards! 
I’ve told you how, long ago, the woman began getting 
in her deadly work with men, by reading the crystal and 
telling fortunes by cards!" 

*Yes, those are points in your favour—so far as 
proving the woman's identity is concerned," granted the 
lawyer. *But—it has nothing to do with the case in 
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which you and I are even more interested now, than in 
the past—because we've got a man to save or lose." 

* Has it nothing to do with that case?" Madeleine 
challenged. *You remember, I told you that Lady Gates 
spoke of a woman, someone who'd advised her to consult 
that plastic surgeon, and be rejuvenated. It was when 
she complained of being afraid to go to him alone. I 
asked why the *lady who advised her' couldn't go. She 
said that was impossible, and froze up when I tried to 
ask a few more questions. Then she suggested taking me 
as a paid companion, and I accepted— not for the 
money, though I needed it all, goodness knows!—but in 
the hope I might learn something about Marco Lopez 
and Rose Rosenkrantz. I never did. Lady Gates was 
as close as a clam, and of course she'd been warned 
not to speak of the woman. I asked her once, quite 
suddenly, hoping to surprise the secret out of her, if 
she'd ever heard of a Mrs. Rosamund Rosenkrantz. She 
said ‘no,’ and I could tell by the blank expression of 
her face that she was speaking the truth. Now, here's 
the proof of how that wretch wormed herself into the 
poor old lady's confidence! She did it by the old tricks 
that began the breaking up of my own home. I can 
almost see what happened here; how the ‘future’ was 
read in that crystal, and told by cards: how Lady Gates 
was led to believe she could become young and beauti- 
ful and win the love of a man years her junior. I don't 
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know whether Rosamund Rosenkrantz sent Lady Gates 
to the most expensive jewellers and dressmakers and 
milliners and furriers in Hollywood, or whether Lopez 
did that. But someone did it, and earned huge com- 
missions. The two probably managed that business to- 
gether. I've overheard vague whisperings between women 
lunching at Montparnasse: *My dear, the creature's too 
marvellous with the crystal and cards! 'The most mys- 
terious person! No one knows even her real name.’ And 
once or twice, when they were women who didn't put on 
airs with me, the poor cigarette girl, I’ve tried to find 
out where this wonderful female was. But they shut up 
just as Lady Gates did. I expect Lopez chose only just 
the right ones. And if he thought they might talk, why 
—what’s the use of being a fortune-teller and having 
people bare their inmost souls if you can't hold black- 
mail over them?” 

*You're probably right about the women and Lady 
Gates," said Barrett. *But though it may be illegal, it's 
not exactly a crime to tell fortunes by crystals or cards. 
And, my dear Miss Smith, as I’m here I’d better break 
to you what otherwise would have kept until to-morrow: 
two pieces of news that reached me just before I went 
home from my office. One came by word of mouth, one 
by cable from South America." 

“Pieces of dad news?" Madeleine asked, steadying 
herself. . 
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*Not so good! The police have come across among 
Allister’s things a bracelet identified at her hotel as 
having belonged to Lady Gates. They would have found 
it before, had it been elaborately concealed. But you 
know Edgar Allan Poe's receipt for hiding a thing—to 
put it in a place where everyone could see it. Then 
nobody would. This bracelet, an old-fashioned but 
expensive one, made like a snake of diamonds, was in 
the top drawer of Allister's desk in his room at the 
Hollywood Hotel, among a lot of writing-paper. So he 
had one jewel in his possession. The argument is that 
he took the rest." 

*We know he didn't take any! And I'm sure he can 
explain why he had this thing!" 

“He has explained. The snap in the snake's mouth 
which holds the tail is broken. Allister says his aunt 
asked him to get it mended for her before they had 
their row—and he forgot it." 

“If he says that, it’s true. What was the second 
piece of bad news?" 

*From Buenos Aires. That Lopez did have a wife 
there who stuck to him like a leech. But she died a few 
months ago." 

“You call this bad news? I call it good!” 

“Why?” 

“Because if Lopez knew, and Rose Rosenkrantz found 
out. that he knew and was hiding the truth from her, 
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she'd realise he was deceiving her. Then—then it might 
be her object to deceive Aim/” 

“In what way?” Barrett asked. 

“Look!” the girl exclaimed, throwing back the scarf 
‘that covered her chief treasures. 

Barrett saw a partially burnt box of heavy cardboard, 
whose blackened cover had been removed to show the 
contents, a sheet of creamy paper decorated with a 
golden rose, and the monogram “R R”; also another 
sheet of paper with an envelope to match. These last 
were of a blue-grey tint, marked in dark blue with the 
name of the Paragon bungalow—the bungalow where 
Malcolm Allister had known his first, brief triumph at 
Hollywood. 

“That’s what I wanted to find!” said Madeleine. 
“What I took the house hoping to find! She—Rose 
Rosenkrantz—put this box into the fire when she was 
going. She didn’t want Lopez to know she had it. Now, 
Mr. Barrett, do you see what I mean?” 


CHAPTER XXVII 
THINKING ALONG THOSE LINES 


Jonn Barretr did see what Madeleine Standish 
meant. He saw each point to be made from her dis- 
coveries, without waiting for her to make it, and if he 
had been slow to agree with her theory he was ready 
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now to accept it in full. But the next step was: Find 
the woman. 

“That oughtn’t to be so difficult after all,” the lawyer 
said, when he and the girl had gone through the bun- 
galow and returned to the “rose room.” “Well keep 
this house till we have no further use for it, of course. 
Plenty of time to sell when we've done with the place for 
good. I shall put a good man in as caretaker, to see 
that nothing is disturbed, and I'll put a better one on to 
the job of running our fox to earth. Already I’m having 
Lopez shadowed, as you know. He can't send a "phone 
message or a wire or a letter without being spotted. If 
he's in touch with Rose Rosenkrantz, sooner or later he'll 
give himself away." 

*But it may be later than sooner," Madeleine cut in. 
«Pye lost faith a bit in detectives since they failed to 
trace the woman all those months and months ago, when 
the first mystery was fresh. Do you blame me for losing 
faith when you stop to think? It's nearly two years since 
it all happened. The police called the death ‘suicide.’ 
As for the jewels, they’d hardly believe that any had 
ever existed. Then, the little money I had I spent on 
private detectives. They ‘bled me white’—as the horrid 
saying is—and they did nothing for me. I had to go on 
waiting, eating my heart out, while I earned enough 
money to bring me West. I sold everything—even my 
clothes. Why, the dress and cloak I wore that night I 
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told you of, when I went to Montparnasse without a cent 
to pay for my dinner, were nearly four years old! Women 
stared at me as if I were something out of the ark! But 
I didn't care. I'd learned enough to reward me for any 
struggle and humiliation I'd endured, because I'd heard 
one woman say to another, *What a pity this isn't Marco 
Lopez's night to dance!” Then I knew that my long 
trek had brought me to the right place, and somehow 
I meant to stay. Malcolm Allister helped me do that. 
I hadn't known such chivalry from a man since I'd 
begun to need it most! . . . I loved him, I believe, from 
that very minute. And now that our two destinies are 
linked together, his and mine, I feel inspired to do more 
for his sake than I ever did for my own. I want to be 
my own detective, please, Mr. Barrett, where finding that 
woman is concerned." 

*But your time by day, and often at night as weil, 
is taken up at the studio, isn't it?" the lawyer reminded 
her. “You don't want to let the scent get any colder 
than it.is, by waiting till you finish that film, do you? 
Whereas, with a professional, we could get to work at 
once on these new lines. Your idea of being your own 
detective is rather more sentimental and romantic than 
practical, I'm afraid. All right in a story-book, but——-" 

*What are our lives but story-books written by our 
Creator?" Madeleine cut short Barrett's objection. But 
her smile won the man, if her words left the lawyer 
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unconvinced. “Oh, do help me find this woman in my 
own way! I’ve worked so long, and I don't trust any- 


' one to do what I want done—except you, of course. 


And you can't give me all your time. I know that. But 
you can go on encouraging me as you have done. I feel 
that my instinct's right about this thing! Don't you, 
honestly, feel it too?" 

. Barrett gave her a smile in return for hers, though 
he shrugged his shoulders. *In my profession we try to 
rise above—or maybe you would say, fall below!—mere 
‘instincts’ and ‘feelings.’ All the same we succumb to 
them sometimes as I did when I had a ‘hunch’ that I could 
make the world see Kitty Carson’s innocence better than 
any other man could do it. I understand exactly what’s 
in your mind and heart, old-fashioned as it is to have 
a heart nowadays. And if I dared permit myself the 
luxury of a ‘hunch’ about somebody else's business I'd 
have one that your instinct will somehow carry you to 
success. But I’m bound to point out the objections and 
stumbling-blocks." 

“I know, and Pm grateful really, for your interest, 
no matter how you show it," Madeleine said. *My film- 
work zs an objection, of course, and I don't mean to let 
Mr. Sonnenberg down—though I would even do that 
rather than Malcolm's cause should suffer. But Malcolm 
wrote ‘Black Sleeves.’ I intend it to succeed for his 
sake! Still, even if Hollywood lynched me and Mal- 
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colm reproached me I would let the world down to save 
him! I’ve thought it all out, though, since I found those 
proofs in the fireplace, while I sat waiting and hoping 
for you. It's no use my being modest and pretending 
not to know that Pm the queen in Mr. Sonnenberg's 
production. Within reason I can do what I like 
there——" 

It was Barrett's turn to break in. “You'll find your- 
self up against a big snag if Ossie thinks you're sacri- 
ficing him for Malcolm Allister. The man's jealous 
already. He half suspects that you're too deeply inter- 
ested in the Allister case, and one straw more on his 
load of trouble is likely to be the straw too much. 
Don't hope to get favours from him to help you help 
Allister.” 

“All I hope to do before ‘Black Sleeves’ is finished,” 
Madeleine explained, “is to get away from the studio by 
six o’clock every night. I’m as strong as steel really. 
Pd have to be, to come through what I have. But I’m 
supposed to be delicate, because I go pale and get a 
die-away look when I’m more bored than tired, and Mr. 
Sonnenberg is quite fussy about my being overworked. 
My time will be my own after six every night from now 
on, I promise you, Mr. Barrett. And a lot can be done 
between six p.m. and an hour or so after midnight in 
this warm, sweet country, where most people think it’s a 
waste of time to go to bed. I see what you’re thinking! 
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You imagine that Mr. Sonnenberg will be wanting to 
claim his share of my society in the evenings. Perhaps 
he even deserves a little of it, for making me practically 
a star in ‘Black Sleeves,’ which is bound to be a ‘sure 
fire' success. But success will be as good for him as it 
will for me, won't it? And my duty to Malcolm comes 
miles ahead of my duty to him—though that's a secret 
between you and me. I've learned to be very ‘hard- 
boiled,’ Mr. Barrett, since Rose Rosenkrantz first broke 
into my life. Oscar Sonnenberg wants his pound of flesh. 
Well, he won't get it! But I'll grant him an ounce or 
two by lunching instead of dining with him. I know all 
about giving *sops to Cerberus,’ when I’d far rather give 
nothing at all. Now you understand something of my 
programme. Are you going to do what I beg, and 
help me?” 

“Of course,” answered Barrett. “But you haven’t 
told me yet, what you want me to do. Is it something 
like to-night—out of office hours?” 

“Pm afraid it may be," the girl confessed. “If I 
think I’m on the right road and need you to see me 
through, will you come if I telephone?” 

“Well, that’s rather a large order!” said Barrett. “I 
hinted to you how my wife felt about my being called, 
at home, and——” 

“Make her forgive me. You can! It’s only for a few 
nights. I may fail. But I hope not. Oh, do keep your- 
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self free to answer a 'phone message at your house till 
—till anyhow the end of this week. Something may have 
happened even before then." 

*Tve told you that you're an optimist," said the 
lawyer. “But Pll give you the promise you want." 

“Thank God I am an optimist,” cried Madeleine. 
“And I thank you for the promise!” 

They locked up the bungalow, after the girl had made 
a parcel of her treasure-trove to take away, fearing 
that Lopez might have a flash of intuition—and a spare 
key. Then John Barrett walked home with Miss Standish 
and advised her to go to bed. 

“I will,” she agreed, “but not to sleep. You reminded 
me to-night of Edgar Allan Poe’s story, ‘The Purloined 
Letter.’ Well, Pm going to lie in bed, with this parcel 
under my pillow—where superstitious people put wed- 
ding-cake—and think—and think—along those lines.” 

“T don’t quite see what you mean by ‘those lines,’” 
said Barrett. 

“Neither do I—exactly—yet,” the girl told him. 
“But Pll see better—and further—as I go—along the 
lines!” 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE PAST 
THERE was another story of Poe’s which came to 
Madeleine’s mind a few hours later, as she lay wide-eyed 
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in her narrow bed. Its title she could not recall, for 
she'd read the tale at school, years ago. But it was all 
about a man who discovered how crimes had been com- 
mitted, by hypnotising himself into the mood of the 
suspected person. He made himself feel as the criminal 
must have felt, and even tried to copy with his own the 
other's facial expression. This, the girl thought, was a 
good example to follow. It had worked well in Poe's 
story. Why not in this story of hers which, as she had 
said to Barrett, the Creator was writing with Madeleine 
Standish, Malcolm Allister, Marco Lopez and Rose 
Rosenkrantz as the principal characters! 

In one way it was a point of advantage for her in 
the game she played that she and Rose Rosenkrantz 
had never met. When the woman had been busy break- 
ing the heart of Madeleine Standish's sweet, silly French 
mother by stealing the heart of the man whom that 
mother loved—Madeleine’s artist-stepfather—the girl had 
been away from New York at a convent school in the 
country. It was only after the supposed suicide of Lester 
Arnold was followed the same day by the death of his 
wife, that the girl was sent for by the married sister of 
Arnold, a severely religious woman who would. not be- 
lieve in the story of her brother's folly. By this time, 
the woman in the case (of whose existence and tragic 
influence Madeleine learned from her mother's devoted 
maid) had disappeared, taking with her the last relics of 
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Hortense Arnold's squandered fortune: jewels which had 
been the French heiress's great heritage. Once they had 
belonged to the Empress Josephine, had been left to 
Josephine's daughter, and so at last, after more than a 
century, had come into the hands of Hortense de Revigny, 
later Hortense Standish for a few happy years; last of 
all Hortense Arnold, to suffer a tragic betrayal. 
Madeleine, who could scarcely remember her own 
father, had admired without respecting his handsome, 
talented, weak-willed but charming successor, Lester 
Arnold. She had been fourteen when her mother married 
the artist who had painted Hortense's portrait and won 
her almost childlike worship. Hortense looked young, 
even if she wasn't, and she was almost a beauty. Why 
shouldn't a man love such a woman for herself even 
though she happened to be rich and he poor, with fame 
yet to make? So Madeleine argued to herself, trying not 
to be jealous of her mother's happiness. Four years later 
Hortense was dead, having died literally of shock and a 
broken heart Her money was gone, and her famous 
jewels were gone. Madeleine had not a relative in the 
world, nor a dollar she could lay her hands on except 
by the sale of a few bits of jewellery remaining, and 
such trinkets as her mother had given her on Christ- 
masses and birthdays. Some time before, when Arnold 
was supposed to have made unfortunate speculations 
with his wife's money, the Standish house in Washington 
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Square had been sold, and Hortense had moved with 
her adored husband into an apartment leased by the 
year. There were debts, which the sale of some rare 
old furniture scarcely more than paid; but it was not 
the plain fact of poverty which killed the joyous youth 
in Madeleine Standish's heart: it was the tragic tale told 
by her mother's French maid, Jeanne Laboris. 

Nobody save dead Hortense Arnold’s daughter 
believed this tale. Lester Arnold’s prim sister said that 
Jeanne had always hated her mistress’s second husband, 
and tried to prejudice his wife against him in every way 
during the four years of their married life. Others 
admitted that they had met Rose Rosenkrantz at the 
Arnolds’, but had seen no sign of infatuation on Lester’s 
part. He had admired Rose, of course. What man with 
eyes in his head could help admiring such beauty? And 
Lester Arnold was an artist. Madame Rosenkrantz had 
posed to him for a picture which had been his greatest 
success, but they had been introduced to each other by 
Hortense. 

Madame Rosenkrantz was quite a romantic figure 
and a pathetic one, because she’d come to New York 
from—well, no one quite knew where. It might have 
been England: it might have been Chicago!—anyhow, 
she had begun her career as a dancer soon after the war, 
and then, having taken the town by storm in a big revue, 
had fallen desperately ill. She had come near dying of 
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influenza at a time when it was like the black plague, 
and had never fully recovered her health. She hadn't 
been able to dance again, but had, in rather a mysterious 
way, begun to achieve a new sort of fame. Not exactly 
as a fortune-teller. Oh, no, it was illegal to tell fortunes, 
and Madame Rose Rosenkrantz was too clever a woman 
to risk prison! . . . She was an astrologer, and cast 
wonderful horoscopes. She did crystal reading too, and 
studied your character from the lines of your hand. 
Well, yes, there were a few cats and hounds who went 
whispering it about that Madame Rosenkrantz black- 
mailed her clients in a delicate, refined way, or else stole 
their husbands. But there had never been anything 
definite said against her. Women of such Helen-like 
beauty always excited jealousy, and were storm-centres 
for scandal, especially if they had to earn their own 
living! 

Lester Arnold's sister was sure that there had never 
been anything more than friendship between her brother 
and Hortense’s protégée, Rose Rosenkrantz. Jeanne 
Laboris’s story that Lester’s “bad speculations” had 
mostly been in the shape of money gifts to Madame 
Rosenkrantz, and that he had become her slave, was all 
malicious- nonsense. As for the famous jewels—who had 
ever seen them? Hortense talked now and then of the 
things (“boasted,” Lester’s sister said), but she kept them 
in a bank, and confessedly wore imitation copies. Who 
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could tell that: she hadn't herself secretly disposed of the 
originals when, as her banker stated, she removed them 
from the bank's custody a year before her death? 

It was true that Jeanne Laboris, maid to Hortense 
since the French heiress's girlhood, did hate Lester 
Arnold, and had implored her mistress not to marry 
him. But that was one more reason, Madeleine thought, 
why the disapproving Frenchwoman should watch her 
béte noire as slowly he destroyed the happiness and trust 
of his wife. 

Jeanne told how Hortense had first suspected, then 
discovered without room for doubt, her husband’s love- 
affair with her late “friend”: how Hortense had reluc- 
tantly yielded to an appeal from Lester and taken her 
heirlooms from the bank so that he might pawn them 
and tide across a financial crisis: how the jewels had 
never been redeemed and how at last, eavesdropping in 
jealous anguish, Hortense had overheard a conversation 
between Rose and Lester one night when she (Hortense) 
was supposed to be at the opera. She had got the 
whole truth then, in a few words. The jewels had not 
been pawned by Lester. He had lent them to Rose and, 
importuned about them daily by his wife, implored his 
mistress to give them back. This the woman refused to 
do. They were her pride and glory, she freely announced. 
Just to gaze at them, alone in her room on wakeful 
nights when without them she would have tossed in 
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feverish misery till dawn, was a tonic for body and soul. 
Lester had threatened to tell his wife the real fate of the 
jewels, and let her call the police if she chose, and the 
impulse of Hortense at that moment had been (as she 
confessed to Jeanne) to interrupt the pair, to let both 
know she had overheard everything. Fear of her hus- 
band's fury had held her back: and two days later he 
had been found at morning dead in his bed, a tiny bottle 
of prussic acid in his hand, the room scented with the 
wicked perfume of bitter almonds. 

The detectives whom Madeleine engaged when she 
had sold a pretty string of birthday pearls, saw no good 
reason to believe Arnold's death was murder, not suicide, 
even though Jeanne Laboris stoutly insisted that Madame 
Rosenkrantz had been with him in the apartment till 
midnight, and that he hadn't been seen after her de- 
parture till his body was discovered late next morning. 
'There was no proof that the lost thousands of dollars 
had passed to Madame Rosenkrantz, other than his wife's 
certainty of the fact, confided to her maid. The wife 
was dead, and couldn't speak for herself! The maid 
was prejudiced. Still, the detectives consented to take 
Miss Standish's money and do their best to prove that 
her theory, not theirs, was right. 

They unearthed certain seemingly unimportant facts 
concerning Madame Rosenkrantz’s life, and a few of 
more obvious importance. The names of visitors to her 
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small apartment in East Ninth Street were discovered, 
among others being that of a comparatively unknown 
dancer named Marco Lopez. One of the detectives 
engaged by Madeleine brought to light the fact that Rose 
had been seen several times dancing with him at a 
second-rate night club where Lopez was a professional. 
A few days after the death of Lester Arnold and his 
wife Marco Lopez had resigned his position, telling the 
manager of the club that he had been called home to 
Buenos Aires. No news of him could be got from the 
police there, however, except the story of a post-card, 
received by a friend, with a coloured picture on it of the 
Indian Museum at Albuquerque, on the Santa Fé line. 
'This card had been destroyed by the recipient, its date 
forgotten, and had contained only the word “Greetings” 
in Spanish, signed “Marco.” 

If Lopez had anything to conceal, the detective 
argued, he would have been unlikely to send this post- 
card, even to an old friend. And there was nothing 
whatever to support Miss Standish's conviction that Rose 
Rosenkrantz had gone with Lopez, or joined him. She 
had left her apartment the morning after Arnold's 
*suicide," before the death had been discovered; but it 
appeared that her departure had been decided upon a 
week or so beforehand. She had been ordered by her 
doctor to Switzerland for a cure, as she was threatened 
with consumption. She had sub-let her flat, which she 
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had taken furnished, and her name had been on the 
passenger-list of a French ship which sailed from New 
York on the day she left her apartment-house with a 
load of luggage. She had not gone in a taxi but in a 
private car, and who was the owner of this car had 
never been learned. 

By the time Madeleine had arrived on the scene from 
her convent school, had recovered sufficiently from the 
shock of the double death to form a theory and obtain 
money to pay detectives, the ship on which Rose Rosen- 
krantz was supposed to sail had finished its voyage. A 
*Madame R. Rosenkrantz" had been on board as a 
second-class passenger, but her appearance did not en- 
tirely agree with the description of Rose Rosenkrantz. 
Madeleine Standish could not afford to have this person 
tracked all over Europe. Besides, she and Jeanne Laboris 
together were convinced that the woman's journey and 
announced plans were a blind. Jeanne (sent once by 
her mistress on an errand to Madame Rosenkrantz) had 
seen in the latter's bedroom a silver-framed photograph 
of a handsome, dark young man who had signed him- 
self “Thy Marco." 

*Marco" had passed through Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. Both that state and California, just beyond, 
were favourite health resorts, and Madeleine had ob- 
stinately made up her mind that, somewhere in the mild 
and sunny West Rose Rosenkrantz and the Empress 
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Josephine's jewels were in the keeping of Marco Lopez 
the dancer. 

Months had passed, and there was no news of Lopez 
obtainable from New Mexico or California, yet Made- 
leine's theory had remained unshaken. Some day Lopez 
would come out into the open (fearing to change his 
name lest he should be recognised, and seeing no real 
need of it) as a professional. With him, perhaps in hid- 
ing, would be Rose Rosenkrantz. Southern California 
would attract a man of Lopez's profession; and Made- 
leine had imagined him dancing in some Los Angeles 
café. She had decided that, if he were to be found, 
she must be the one to find him. And so at last she 
had reached the goal of her desire, with little money left. 
At Los Angeles she had heard of a smart new restaurant 
lately opened at Hollywood, where a Spanish or South 
American young man had been engaged as a dancer. 
She had gone to Hollywood, only to find that the man was 
not Lopez. But rumour said that the proprietor of Mont- 
parnasse was dissatisfied with his professional. Another 
had been engaged on the strength of some slight success 
at a less important place. Madeleine had waited and, 
at last—starved. 

Her great advantage had been, at Hollywood, that 
neither Marco Lopez nor Rose Rosenkrantz had ever 
seen her. But now, as she lay awake recreating the past 
and picturing the future, she faced a disadvantage. How 
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was she to put herself in Rose Rosenkrantz's place ac- 
cording to the Edgar Allan Poe method, when her only 
acquaintance with the woman's features was through a 
photograph? Also, how was she to find a person never 
seen, doubtless changed greatly through illness, since 
that photograph had been taken? 

Still, the girl did not despair. She called up a vision 
of dark, exotic eyes and a beautiful discontented mouth 
with a tragic droop of the full lips. That woman could 
hate as well as love! Madeleine saw her hating the in- 
genuous, rejuvenated Lady Gates; saw her fearing that 
Marco would deceive her after she had given him all her 
help, and marry the rich widow. 

“She’d work in secret, and then, if he found her 
out, she would throw herself on his mercy,” the girl 
thought. “She’d either pretend to be ill, or she would 
be really ill. He'd ave to help her, for his own sake as 
well as hers. She'd have to be got out of the bungalow 
and hidden somewhere else. But not too far away. She 
couldn't go far! And besides, they'd need to keep in 
touch with one another. Nobody in California had seen 
her face closely. Those dark curtains in the studio! 
And she could have added to her mysteriousness by 
wearing a veil or mask. She would be safe under a new 
name at any hotel—any sanatorium. But better outside 
Hollywood or Los Angeles; better at some place where 
Marco Lopez wasn't well known." 
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Then the word *Pasadena" seemed to be whispered 
in Madeleine's ear. She imagined it, she knew it. That 
was the queer way in which inspirations often came to her. 

Pasadena was no farther away from Hollywood than 
Los Angeles, but it was, somehow, a place in a different 
world. A plan began growing in the girl's mind. It 
had to do with Pasadena, but first it would begin to 
unfold at the Ambassador Hótel where Lady Gates had 
stayed. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
THE HOTEL CHAMBERMAID 


Ir was through the influence of John Barrett that 
Madeleine got a “job” as chambermaid at the Hótel 
Ambassador, on the floor where Lady Gates had lived 
in her much-mirrored suite. But it was the girl's own 
idea, and she had said *Watch my smoke!" in answer 
to Barrett’s fear that she would be unable to disguise 
herself. 

Her copper hair hidden under a neat dark wig 
topped by an equally neat cap, her dazzling fairness 
dimmed with brunette powder which seemed to dull the 
natural redness of her lips, her rounded slimness un- 
becomingly draped in cheap black, she was unnoticeable 
and hardly pretty. No one would have looked at her 
twice, or, looking twice, would have recognised in the 
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meek maid with cast-down eyes, the radiant creature 
who, as the *mysterious cigarette girl of Montparnasse," 
had provided a new sensation for Hollywood. 

Her hours at the hotel were governed by work at 
the studio. But this complication was simplified by the 
fact that her real identity and object were known to the 
hotel management. And luckily, she was the *spoiled 
darling" of the studio. The infatuated Ossie. was .only 
too glad to grant the girl favours, hoping to be rewarded 
in the fullness of time, and Landis, directing “Black 
Sleeves,” was more or less in Miss Smith's confidence. 
He and his wife, Pauline Fordham, had always liked 
Malcolm Allister, and now they were loyal champions 
of his innocence. No one else could have killed Lady 
Gates, except by a miracle. But they believed in the 
miracle, and having been told the secret of Miss Smith's 
devotion, Landis was delighted to help as far as he 
could. It was understood between them that *Serena 
Robins" scenes in *Black Sleeves" were never to be 
shot earlier than eleven a.m. or later than six p.m., and 
that Oscar Sonnenberg, of all people, was never to learn 
why. Madeleine went *on duty" at the hotel at seven 
in the morning, and at half-past ten was free; free again, 
also, at six in the evening to go where she would. 

Thus her secret activities were made possible, and 
the hardest thing she had to do was to let herself be 
touched by Marco Lopez in their *big scene" together. 
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The girl's one consolation came from stealthily watching 
the Argentino's dark face. It had become strained and 
anxious. Make-up could not wholly hide the haggard- 
ness of his eyes. 

Madeleine kept the name of “Mary,” which had 
been hers since the first night at Montparnasse: just 
*Mary," without a surname, for her maid's work at the 
hotel. It was her special business to start a friendship 
with the girl who had cared for Lady Gates' rooms be- 
fore the murder, and still looked after them since their 
occupation by newcomers, a family from New York. 

Madeleine didn't wish to be mysterious for Charlotte, 
her new chum, so to her she was *Mary Sinnett," and 
the briefness of her time on duty was explained by the 
fact that she was getting “practice” before being sent 
by the housekeeper to another hotel owned by the same 
management. 

She and Charlotte went to a movie together at 
Mary's expense on the first night of their acquaintance. 
Mary brought a box of chocolates whose contents were 
mostly devoured by Charlotte; and next day Mary pre- 
sented her pal with a smart hat which, she said, didn't 
become her and she'd worn only once. The following 
night the two. went out again together, much to Char- 
lotte's joy, she being plain of face, fat of figure, and 
unprovided with a *beau." 


By this time her reticence on the subject of Lula 
Black Sleeves 16 
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Gates was broken. At a little supper in a modest 
restaurant which seemed luxurious to her, Charlotte 
confessed that her knowledge of a few details in the 
*Lady Gates affair" had troubled her by day and kept 
her awake at night. “I’m not one of the gushing ones, 
anyhow," she said, *and it's just downright made me 
sick the morbid curiosity of some folks because a poor 
body has been murdered! You're different, of course. 
Me and you's friends. But the way people on my floor 
has pestered me with catechisms about that old lady, 
just because I did her rooms and used to give her a 
bit of help gettin' dressed, you wouldn't believe! And 
the reporters. I might of talked a bit to them, if two 
of 'em hadn't tried bullyin. That finished them gents 
with me! And Im afraid of newspapers, anyhow, the 
things they say about a girl Call you by your last 
name, as if you was a man, and make fun of your looks 
like as not. Besides, I don't want to be summonsed as 
a witness when that Mr. Allister comes to his trial. It 
wouldn't do me no good. And you see, it wasn't as if 
I knew. enough to help him get free. He may have had 
the flask they talk so much about for all I know. It 
may not of bin the one I seen. But I did see a silver 
flask. lyin’ on Lady Gates’ dressin’-table among her other 
silver things—brushes and bottles and that sort of stuff 
—more than once when I went in mornings. I ain't 
noticed no monnygram on it, so you see my word 
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couldn’ help or hinder, could it? What—you think it 
could? . . . Well, of course, if the trial comes on, rather 
than see a nice-lookin’ feller like that condemned to 
death, I s'pose Id come forward. I guess one or two 
of the folks who pestered me with questions till they 
give up in despair, may of bin detectives on one side 
or the other. They asked about the darned flask, and 
they asked about writing-paper; whether I'd ever noticed 
any that was different from the hotel stationery in the 
old lady's rooms. Well, I had. But if Pd got lockjaw, 
I couldn't of shut me mouth tighter about everything 
till this very minute. It was more as if they was trying 
to spin a web around me. Because you see I couldn't 
describe the other paper for certain, no more than I 
could the flask. And they'd get me all tangled up in 
criss-cross statements. I know their kind! And maybe 
put me through a third degree. There was such a little 
bit of different writin-paper anyhow, and the only way 
I noticed it was like this: one day not long before she 
was murdered, poor old girl, Lady Gates was dressed 
to go out. She had that gold-mesh bag in her hand, 
there's bin so much fuss over. I was dustin’ the writin’- 
table, and she says, ‘Oh, Charlotte!’ says she, ‘just fish 
me out a bit o’ paper from that drawer, will you, be- 
cause I need to make notes of somethin’ important, and 
I forgot to buy me a notebook.’ I opened the drawer, 


and on top lay a few sheets and envelopes of a sort 0’ 
16* 
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blue colour. ‘Will these do, ma’am?’ says I; and she 
says, ‘Yes! That paper'll fit into my bag, I think. 
Never mind the envelopes! But there was three or four 
inside the sheets as I handed her the lot, and she didn't 
throw 'em out. I remember noticin’ her stuff the paper 
into the gold bag, and what a tight fit it was, though 
that bag was the biggest mesh one I ever seen, I only 
wish she'd of willed it to me! But they say if the jury 
pronounces the nephew innocent he gets the lot. I s’pose 
even the bag too!" 

“I don't believe he'd care much about keeping that 
bag for himself," said Madeleine at last. *It would have 
painful associations. I shouldn't wonder, Charlotte, if you 
came forward and told these things you've told me— 
maybe you could identify the writing-paper and the flask 
if they were shown to you—Mr. Allister would be glad 
afterwards to make you a present of the gold bag as a 
reward for helping him." 

“You don’t think so!" almost gasped Charlotte. 
“That beautiful bag! It must of cost hundreds and 


` hundreds of dollars with all them diamonds along 


the top. I never admired anything in my life so 
much.” 

*[ believe he'd do it if it had cost a thousand!” 
answered Madeleine. 

“My Gawd!” breathed Charlotte. “Well, I’m glad 
Tye kept my mouth closed till now, if you say I could 
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get such a present for opening it. Gosh, Pd open it so 
wide for that bag Pd risk never shuttin’ it again." 

“This is just between you and me, Charlotte,” 
Madeleine said confidentially. *But the last lady I lived 
with is a friend of Mr. Allister's. She liked me a whole 
lot And she knows his lawyer too. You just be sen- 
sible when the right time comes, and I’ve got a hunch 
that gold bag's as good as yours!" 

*You squeezed out of that girl what my men 
couldn't," John Barrett praised Madeleine Standish when 
she told him. “And I’m dashed if I think anyone else 
could but you!” 

Madeleine’s mission at the Hótel Ambassador was 
over. Rather than risk exciting suspicion in Charlotte, 
however, she returned to work next morning. About nine 
o’clock she received a telegram calling her to the bedside 
of an invalid aunt. She said good-bye to Charlotte, and 
whispered a promise not to forget the gold-mesh bag. 


Madeleine wasn’t a vain girl, but she had hated 
herself in that brown wig and dusky powder! They were 
not to be abandoned for ever, alas, for they had their 
part in the plan she hoped to carry out when her film 
work finished. She wouldn't say, even to herself, “PI 
carry it out if I find Rose Rosenkrantz.” She said, 
“when I find her" And both she and Barrett were 
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encouraged by her brilliantly quick success with the 
reserved Charlotte. 

The evening after the affectionate farewell between 
the two maids, Miss Mary Smith, beautiful as usual, left 
the studio at six-twenty precisely. She had hurried out 
of her make-up, and here and there under a hasty 
dusting of powder a touch of cold-cream showed on the 
girl's lovely skin. 

Pauline Fordham had also finished for the day and 
had been released by her director-husband. Mary 
wanted to go to Pasadena for some reason, she hadn't 
very clearly explained what, and perhaps she had hinted 
faintly to Pauline that she didn't want to be disengaged 
if Mr. Sonnenberg invited her. 

“Tl take you!" Pauline had promptly offered, much 
amused at the comedy being played in and out of the 
studio by “Big Ossie” and his reluctant “sweetie.” 

The star had gone through such experiences herself 
before she married her director. She knew how it was, 
when a girl needed to keep on a producer’s “good side,” 
yet was anxious to “hold him off.” It would be all right 
with Ossie if she took Mary Smith driving in her car, 
especially if they two consented to join Landis and 
Sonnenberg for supper at Montparnasse about eleven. 

“If you hadn’t told me, my dear, that you were mad 
about Allister and working for him,” said Pauline, turning 
the nose of her smart roadster towards Pasadena, “Pd 
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believe you had a date with some sheik, on the side. As 
it is—well, you don't need to confide in me! But why 
Pasadena at this hour of the day? It’s a lovely place of 
course, but not as lively as our own happy hunting- 
ground after dark." 

«Its a woman, not a man, Im interested in at 
Pasadena," Madeleine answered. “She mayn’t be there. 
It’s just my ‘hunch’ that she is, and I’ve learned to 
follow my *hunches'! Look here, Pauline, you and Mr. 
Landis are being awfully good to me. I know I can 
trust you!" 

*You bet you can!" Pauline assured her with em- 
phasis. 

Madeleine then told her why she wished to go to 
Pasadena that night. 


CHAPTER XXX 
WHEN THE FILMING FINISHED 


ANY detective could have taken the photograph signed 
“Rose,” which Madeleine Standish possessed, visited 
various hotels, pensions and private sanatoriums, flashed 
his badge under the eyes of a manager or director, and 
(if the original of the portrait were to be found in such 
a hiding-place under another name) have stood a good 
chance of unearthing her. But no detective could have 
followed up a first successful move as Madeleine hoped 
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to do. Madame Rosenkrantz was not “wanted” by the 
police, for the simple reason that there was nothing 
against her on their records. No echoes of the Arnold 
affair over a year ago in New York had reached Southern 
California, at least no echoes such as those which had 
for so long haunted Madeleine Standish. The girl had 
not yet been able to *put over" her far-fetched theory 
of betrayal and murder and theft; and as things stood 
at present, Rose Rosenkrantz could not easily be dug 
out of any shelter she had obtained. She would have 
to be got at, if at all, in a subtle way; and Madeleine's 
practice in Edgar Allan Poe's method had helped to 
suggest that way. She had put herself in the other 
woman's place, and had become almost sure *on those 
lines," of what the woman had done, and would do. 
“Unless she's very ill, I don't see her going to a 
sanatorium," the girl said thoughtfully, more to herself 
than to Pauline Fordham, as they drove through the 
blue dusk over a road of velvet smoothness. “She’d be 
more conspicuous there, Nurses talk and gossip a lot 
about interesting patients, and Lopez would be terribly 
noticeable as a visitor. I think she'd choose a large, 
but fairly quiet hotel, where she could have a room with 
a view over a lovely garden. She'd stay in her room, 
you know, except that, if she could have got on the 
ground-floor, she might steal out after dark sometimes 
to walk or sit in the garden. Wouldn't that be a 
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wonderful way for Lopez to meet her, without anyone 
knowing? Hotel gardens aren't as a rule locked up at 
night." 

“This is a real thrill!” said Pauline. “I feel as if 
I were helping Allister too—and I love that. Did 
Barrett actually get you a police badge to show?" 

“He did. That was easy for him," the girl answered. 
“The rest's up to me." 

“J feel as if we were in an exciting detective story,” 
exclaimed Pauline. 

*We are," said Madeleine. 

There are several hotels in Pasadena such as Made- 
leine described: new hotels, middle-aged and old hotels, 
all with gardens attached; smooth, green-plush lawns; 
olive trees of soft jade-grey with a glitter of silver; orange 
trees in bloom and fruit, scenting the warm air with 
fragrance which mingles with the. perfume of roses; 
fashionable hotels, unfashionable hotels, and hotels that 
strike a happy mien for families. How many.of these 
was Madeleine to try before coming to the right one? 
Or—did “the right one" exist in this town of charm 
and culture which half despised its gay neighbour, 
Hollywood? 

Well . . . there was that “hunch”! 

And then, suddenly, Madeleine had a new inspiration. 

*What if we take my own tip, and try a few 
gardens?" she suggested to Pauline. 
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“What do you mean?” Mrs. Fordham wanted -to 
know. 

“Well, the photograph may not be enough like the 
woman now for the hotel people who’ve seen her to be 
sure. And if she does go prowling in a garden at night, 
why shouldn’t we find her there without all the fuss 
about badges and things? It’s hardly dark enough yet, 
though, to hope for her to be out of her room. Let’s 
stop at some soda-fountain and get coffee and sandwiches. 
By that time we can begin a garden tour.” 

They parked the car and had the food. Then they 
visited four hotel gardens within the radius of a mile. 
In the fifth they saw, sitting under a tree, a white, 
ethereal figure. 

“There’s room on that seat for three. Let us be two 
of them,” whispered Madeleine. 

“If it’s the right woman she'll jump up and rush 
away the instant we intrude,” said Pauline. 

“Why? She can’t know us from twin Eves—and she 
can’t get up before I’ve seen her. My eyes are trained. 
I think they’re like a cat’s eyes since I began this busi- 
ness! They can see in the dark.” 

Chatting and laughing, their arms linked together, 
two well-dressed and pretty women paused before a rustic 
seat under an olive tree wreathed with wistaria. The 
seat had one occupant, a woman in white, with a Spanish 
scarf pulled over her shadowy dark hair: the eyes that 
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glanced up at the approaching pair were dark with 
shadow too. The white face was as dim as that of a 
beautiful ghost, yet the figure moved, hesitated, and made 
as if to go away. 

*Oh, I hope we don't disturb you? If we do we 
won't sit down!" exclaimed Pauline, feeling instinctively 
that it would be wiser for Madeleine not to speak. Later 
she might need a new voice, never heard by these ears, 
to match a new face. 

' *Not at all. You're not disturbing me!" replied a 
low contralto, hiding vexation. As the woman in white 
stirred, a perfume of roses floated out from her veil. 

The two availed themselves of the grudging per- 
mission, but in a few moments removed their hated 
presence. Madeleine had already learned what she wanted 
to know. 

*She hasn't changed so terribly since the photograph 
was taken, after all," the girl whispered, when they were 
out of earshot from the seat under the olive tree. *Now 
my way is clear." 


In three more days Mary Smith's part as Serena 
Robins in “Black Sleeves” would be finished, though 
odds and ends of work would keep the director, the man 
star and leading woman (Pauline Fordham) at work with 
some of the extras at the studio, completing this super 
“quickie.” Meanwhile, by Barrett’s orders, the Pasadena 
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Park Hotel was watched. Rose Rosenkrantz could not 
leave without being followed and traced. Marco Lopez 
could not visit her, even in a dark night-garden, without 
being under observation. 

On the fourth day Mary Smith was free—except for 
the inconvenient attentions of Oscar Sonnenberg. He 
had now been driven by his love and the girl's dignity 
to propose marriage, using (rather pathetically for a 
millionaire) the classic bribe of a new play with a star 
part in it. Except for giving him and the film (she 
thought of it as Malcolm's film, not Sonnenberg's) her 
best services, Madeleine felt that by leading Ossie on as 
she had, she'd been acting meanly. Still, what will you? 
All is fair in love and war, and Hollywood is a battle- 
field. She had been acting for Malcolm, not for herself. 
“Black Sleeves" had to be produced, and Sonnenberg, 
who was *in her pocket," had at the time been the best 
if not the only bet. Madeleine’s conscience was not 
painfully sore, and therefore she continued to encourage 
“Big Ossie”; she would give him an answer soon, she 
said. Meanwhile, she absolutely zs; go away alone 
and think things over. He mustn’t try to follow her. 
The whole future was at stake! 

John Barrett got in touch with the management of 
the Pasadena Park Hotel, and obtained a place as maid 
for Madeleine Standish (under the Ambassador name of 
Mary Sinnett) to take care of the suite on the ground- 
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floor occupied by that beautiful invalid lady, Mrs. 
Richard Rendel. (Remarkable, thought Barrett, the 
tendency of people disguising their names, to keep their 
own initials!) Anyhow, there was no doubt that 
Madame Rose Rosenkrantz and Mrs. Richard Rendel 
were one. Barrett consoled the maid who attended the 
suite by giving her a bribe of a hundred doliars to take 
a holiday of a week. She took it, married, and never 
came back! 

A girl with dark hair, dusky skin, and dull pink 
lips took the place of the departed one, and laid her- 
self out with a supreme effort to please Mrs. Richard 
Rendel. The shock of seeing that beautiful face which 
had destroyed her home, reduced her to poverty, and 
might bring Malcolm Allister to death, was such a shock 
—an actual, physical shock—to the girl who had waited 
so long, that for an instant, and perhaps the first time 
in her life, she felt inclined to faint. 

Mrs. Rendel's breakfast-tray was in her hands, how- 
ever, and she controlled herself with an effort. 

The window curtains were drawn, but they were 
green, not rose colour, and the woman propped up in 
bed looked pale as a drowned creature under the sea, 
Yet even deadly pallor could not.dim her strange, exotic 
"beauty. 

*Youre a new maid, aren't you?" asked Mrs, 
Rendel, with a slight show of interest. 
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“Yes, Madame," Madeleine answered, putting forth 
all the natural charm that was hers. “The girl you've 
seen has been sent for from home, I believe, but I do 
hope I shall be able to please you. I’ve not been in 
service very long. Pll do my best, though! And I'd 
love to do all I can to make you happy. If you'll ex- 
cuse the liberty, Madame, I think you're the most beau- 
tiful lady I ever set eyes on." 

Rose Rosenkrantz had always been very susceptible 
to compliments, and during her association with Marco 
Lopez had kept him busy paying them. She had hated 
the necessity for covering her glorious face from her 
Hollywood clients lest they should gossip about her and 
about Marco because of her. But she was not hiding 
in Marco’s bungalow now! She had no clients! She 
hoped never to have any again. Marco was free, and 
in a few days they would be on board a ship together, 
having started separately for prudence’s sake. They 
would be on their way to love, and safety and riches, 
in the Far East. There seemed no possible danger in 
letting herself be admired by this girl. Compliments— 
such sincere ones!—even from a chambermaid, were 
better than nothing to one who starved for them after 
living on flattery all her life. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
THE LETTER 


NEVER had Madeleine Standish worked so hard to 
win the liking and confidence of a woman as she worked 
now to win both from her bitterest enemy. 

At her convent before the stormy winds of life had 
chilled her soul, “Mado” had been the pet of her 
teachers, and the most popular girl in school. To gain 
affection had been the easiest thing she did. Then, 
however, she had beauty to aid her. Now, in dark wig 
and cap, her fair skin duskily powdered, the charm of 
lips and smile lost, her loveliness was blotted out. But, 
had she known it, this lack of physical attraction was à 
point in her favour with the ailing, neurotic woman 
whose heart ached with the knowledge that her glory 
was passing with her youth. 

If this humble adorer, this servant who asked only 
to be a slave to her fascinations, had been a strikingly 
pretty, fresh young girl, Rose Rosenkrantz might have 
been subconsciously stirred to jealous dislike. As it was, 
in her loneliness and the feverish malaise which her 
physical cowardice exaggerated, she turned gratefully to 
Mary Sinnett, the abjectly devoted maid. 

Rose had loved all the pleasures and gaieties of life. 
She had sinned to make them hers. In Berlin where 
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she had been born, and danced, and loved, and been 
loved by, many men, the scandal of a young officer's 
forgeries and suicide for her sake had sent her flying 
from Germany to a kingdom in the Balkans. There she 
had been the favourite of a young prince till another 
outburst of scandal drove her to France. In Paris she 
had been suspected, and perhaps not without reason, of 
spying; and New York had been her next objective. 
There, too, her beauty far more than her talent as a 
dancer had brought success, but in New York she had 
been struck for the first time by illness. Her career as 
a dancer ended. For excitement and consolation she 
took to gambling. The money she made by her fortune- 
telling crystal and her cards was a drop in the bucket. 
She had wheedled thousands from Lester Arnold, and 
all she could get from others. To Arnold she had been 
Circe. She had changed his whole nature, and had 
squeezed the sponge till it was dry. To kill a man who 
had lost his manhood and dared to threaten revenge was 
not murder! It was self-defence. But Rose had been 
alarmed by the hue and cry made by the schoolgirl 
stepdaughter; and the one man she had ever loved for 
himself alone (there is always such a man in such a 
woman’s life!) had warned her to caution. In her illness 
and anxiety he had rescued and taken her away into 
safety. But his worship, though meat and drink to her, 
hadn’t in all moods consoled Rose Rosenkrantz for losing 
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the adoration of many. She had begun to starve for the 
admiration which had always been hers; and then, while 
she fretted in secret, and told herself that she was like 
a woman entombed while life was still in her body, had 
come the shock of Marco Lopez's confessed intention to 
marry that rich old woman. He had explained. He had 
sworn that, having a wife in Buenos Aires who had pre- 
vented his marriage with Rose, a wedding with Lady 
Gates would be no more than a means to get hold of 
her money. Rose had believed this at first, aiding Marco 
as he asked, by her crystal and card reading for his 
lovesick Katherine. But a voice had whispered in her 
ear, *Are you sure he isn't tired of being your doctor 
and nurse as well as lover? How do you know he 
doesn't mean to get rid of you and your complainings, 
and calmly travel to Europe as the husband of Lady 
Gates? He'd think you would never dare to give the 
secret of his former marriage away, because of your own 
guiltier secrets that he could tell." 

She, Rose, had been almost maddened then by her 
own fears and suspicions. With no one to help or ad- 
vise her she had done a deed which, it seemed, must 
bind Lopez to her while she lived. He had guessed her 
part in that deed when his card-castle crashed, and she 
had confessed in her first hysterical emotion, that it was 
through her he had lost the old woman and the old 
woman's money. But she had not told all the details. 

Black Sleeves 17 
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There was little time, for one thing, and what time there 
had been she'd spent mostly in consoling Marco by the 
tale of her coup with the jewels. She had managed that 
business well, and it had been meant to make up to him 
for the money loss caused by Lady Gates' death. Marco 
had spoken not one angry word. But he had been 
strange in his manner—sullenly secretive or stunned, 
Rose wasn't sure which. And that was the chief agony 
—not being sure! Marco Lopez was the one chance of 
love and life left to her out of a lurid past, and the 
thought of losing him had been a taste of death. Rose 
had had a hemorrhage. Blood had poured from her 
mouth. She had forgotten everything but physical fear. 
Marco had insisted, when ice and all the remedies he 
knew so well how to use had restored her, that she must 
be: taken out of that hiding-place at once, into sunshine 
and freedom. She must go where she could be seen by 
a doctor without terrors and tremblings lest Rose Rosen- 
krantz be discovered by her enemies. She had consented. 
Quickly the two had made plans, and Marco had rushed 
her away from Hollywood to this hotel in Pasadena, 
where she was the beautiful invalid, Mrs. Richard Rendel. 
He had been her *chauffeur," with his cap pulled over 
his eyes. She had murmured something to the manager 
about having visited a friend in Los Angeles, and wishing 
to try Pasadena, where people told her the air was so 
tonic! 
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But each day had been more of a living death than 
the worst days of the *veiled lady," hidden in her room 
that faced on a court, venturing out no further than the 
studio to tell silly women's fortunes, her beauty covered. 
Marco had not come, though he had promised to visit 
her some evening in the hotel garden. He had written 
only twice, and told her not to answer yet, as he had 
become suspicious that detectives were watching him 
since he had left the bungalow. Luckily, he had burned 
everything which might “give her away" in the old 
quarters, and the place had been quickly sold. But he 
worried over the status of the purchaser, when he had 
time to think things over. And at present it was safer 
not even to rent a post-office box for letters. You never 
knew what that smart lawyer of Allister's might be up 
to—and on to! 

The woman's heart was bursting in her isolation, and 
the maid's slavish admiration was balm of Gilead. 

Mary brought her fruit and flowers, inexpensive, but 
still a tribute. Mary chose for her books from the lend- 
ing library. Mary begged to do her nails, and proved 
quite a skilled manicurist. Mary brushed her beautiful 
hair, and exclaimed at its magnificence. Never had there 
been such hair on a woman's head, never had there been 
such a woman! 

Mary encouraged her to believe that soon she would 
be well; and Mary seemed about to weep on being told 
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that before long her adored lady would be leaving Pasa- 
dena. *But if you really do like me so much and want me 
to be happy," Mrs. Rendel said, *you ought to be glad. 
Because I’m going to meet someone I love and who loves 
me better than anything on earth—at least, I /iz he 
does! Only——” 

Yes, there was a fly in the ointment, a crumpled 
rose-leaf under the down mattress. The beautiful lady 
confessed that she had difficulty in communicating with 
this man. She wished—she needed—to write, but there 
were reasons why she couldn't send a letter addressed 
to him out of this hotel. People who were jealous of 
their love might be watching. 

*Oh, Madam, couldn't I post a letter for you?" 
begged the maid. *You know I'd do anything—and 
that's so Z///e/" 

The. person who could have suspected this devoted, 
rather stupid and utterly unsophisticated little servant, 
must have been a monomaniac on the subject of sus- 
picion! The thought did pass through Rose's weary brain, 
*Could she be a detective?" But the notion seemed 
ridiculous, and she dismissed it at once. “Why, yes, Pd 
trust you," she said, *but you must swear not to post the 
letter Pll give you, in the hotel.” 

Mary gave her word; and kept it. 


The girl had often heard of sly wretches who steamed 
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open the envelopes of letters and read their contents. 
Now she herself was one of those sly wretches! And she 
didn’t like it! But—she was working for Malcolm as 
well as for herself. Everything now was for Malcolm. 
And she believed that the woman was a murderess twice 
over. 

Rose Rosenkrantz had written to Lopez at his new 
address: 


“My OWN DARLING MArco,—At last I have found 
someone I can trust to post a letter. (Madeleine suffered 
a faint qualm.) I have heard from you only twice. Why? 
Surely there is no danger in your addressing an enve- 
lope to Mrs. Richard Rendel at Pasadena Park Hotel! 
I have been as careful as you warned me to be, and no 
one suspects that I am anyone but Mrs. Rendel. I never 
leave my room except after dark, for a little walk in the 
garden, and even that I have done only a few times, in 
the hope that you might come, as you said you surely 
would do. But no! I have suffered so in my disappoint- 
ment that I have cried myself into coughing-fits and have 
lain awake all night. I miss you horribly!—your love, 
your never-failing care. I always did appreciate both, 
though I complained sometimes of living in prison! But 
I realise now that the only prison for me is being shut 
away from you. I torture myself in the night with dread- 
ful questions. Does he still love me? Can it be that 
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my putting that foolish old woman out of the world, 
where she was ruining all my hopes of our future to- 
gether, has killed the adoration he vowed would last for 
ever? 

“Oh, no, Marco, that can’t be, unless you lied to me 
as I fear sometimes, and meant to leave me, to pose as 
that rich old hag's husband. If so, I realise that you 
couldn't forgive me— because her money meant more. 
to you than my love, and I couldn't let you have both. 

*Remember, you forgave me for Arnold, when you 
guessed what I had been forced to do to save myself 
and keep the jewels which meant so much for you and 
me! Why not forgive me this Gates woman? I ask my- 
self. Her jewels we have. With both lots we shall be 
rich. Are you going to keep your promise? Are you 
coming to me soon, with all our plans perfected, to tell 
me when I am to meet you never to part again, and on 
what ship you have taken our passage? Oh, I would 
pray, if I could pray, that you have not changed for me! 
If you have, I shall be lost, and I will live no longer! 

*Your too much loving 
“ROSE. 

“P.S.—Try to come to the garden to-morrow night, 

soon after nine.” 


There it all was—all that Madeleine had hoped for 
in black and white. But she did not know what to do 
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with the letter, now that she had it. Afraid of making 
some fatal mistake, just as the game seemed coming into 
her own hands, she telephoned to John Barrett, not from 
the hotel, but from a public booth in a drug-store. It 
was her afternoon *off duty," as she had explained to 
*Mrs. Rendel" in offering to post a letter outside; and 
there was time to take a taxi for a rush over to Holly- 
wood and back, after making an appointment with Barrett. 
“The woman has given herself away pretty completely 
with this,” Barrett said, when he had read the letter 
Madeleine brought him. “A little taste of the third 
degree would get all the details of both murders out of 
her now—your stepfather, and Lady Gates: to say nothing 
of the anonymous letter, and how she managed to ‘collect’ 
the old lady’s jewels. This document I must keep. But 
if you're good at that sort of thing, you might just copy 
the beginning, and the postscript with the signature, on 
Pasadena Park Hotel paper. You have the stamped 
envelope that you steamed open ready and— —" 
“Oh!” said Madeleine, pale and quivering. “This 
is what I’ve longed for, worked for, almost starved for, 
these last fifteen months. And yet when Fate has played 
into my hands, I feel like Judas! That woman's a 
murderess, and worse. She broke my mother's heart, 
stole her husband, her money, and her jewels. She killed 
my stepfather when she'd ruined him and he threatened 
her. She murdered poor Lady Gates, and she's letting 
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the guilt rest on Malcolm Allister. She's a fiend, and I 
hate her. But—that look on her face when she said she 
trusted me! I can't get it out of my head!" 

“Its her stock-in-trade,” said Barrett. “Don’t be a 
baby, after all your pluck and courage, and these strokes 
of genius where you've out-manceuvred all the detec- 
tives! .. . Here, give me the letter, and forget it, child. 
Pil deal with it. Thank the Lord, I am hard-boiled!” 

“I thought I was!" sighed Madeleine. “But—tell 
me this: you'll try to bring about that meeting in the 
garden to-morrow night, and—and you'll be there?” 

“Pll do more than that,” said Barrett. “Mrs. Richard 
Rendel is going to get a telephone-call from Hollywood 
to-morrow morning at—er— what time will you be busy 
in her room?" 

“From nine till nearly ten," the girl answered shakily. 
“I bring her breakfast at nine. She doesn't like a waiter 
to come in.” 

“Good! Then she'll receive the message before she's 
had time to brace up on a cup of hot coffee." 

“What are you going to say to her?" Madeleine gasped. 

“Wait and see. You're a good actress, I know. But 
it will be just as well to have you as much surprised as 
she is." 

“Is that all you're going to tell me now?" the girl 
pleaded. 

*Every word," John Barrett said. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 
AT LAST! 


“Your breakfast, Madam, and a few roses I gathered 
for you in the garden early, with the dew on them," 
announced Mary the chambermaid, in the room of the 
drawn green curtains. 

The lady in bed murmured gratitude. Even in the 
under-sea light the newcomer could see that the fading 
beauty had made herself up to inspire admiration. She 
could not let even the eyes of a servant behold her at 
her worst! 

Scarcely had the tray been placed on a tiny table 
drawn up at the bedside, when the telephone sounded. 
The instrument stood on a writing-desk at some distance 
from the bed, but with a movement of surprise or fright 
the slim figure in pink chiffon and lace would have 
sprung up to answer the unexpected summons, if the 
table hadn't been in the way. As it was, the safety of the 
tray was endangered, and the maid rushed to rescue it. 

*Do let me answer the 'phone, Madam," she begged. 
*TIl hold it for you to come if it's anything important, 
but probably it's a message from downstairs; or someone 
has got the wrong number." 

Rose Rosenkrantz sank back on her pillows. Mary's 
offer and explanation seemed sensible! 
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The girl in cap and apron ran to the ’phone and 
stopped the persistent ringing. “Yes?” she answered. 
Then, as if in bewilderment after listening a moment: 
“What—what’s that? Hold on a second, please.” 

She turned to the lady in bed. *Madam, it's some- 
one calling from Hollywood. But it must be a mistake, 
for the person—it's a man's voice—says, *Mrs. Rendel 
is to tell Rose Rosenkrantz that her friend from Buenos 
Aires has known for six weeks that his wife was dead 
there.’ Now, does that make any sense to you, Madam, 
and do you know anyone of the name of Rose Rosen- 
krantz?” 

No answer came. The chiffon-clad form lay very flat 
and still. 

“Madam!” exclaimed the maid. 

Still no answer. 

The girl put her lips to the instrument again. *What's 
the rest of the message for Mrs. Rendel, please?” she 
asked. But the telephone was dead. After an instant of 
waiting she hung up the receiver, and went quickly to 
the bedside. The woman’s dark eyes were half-closed, 
her lips parted, and on her beautiful white face an ex- 
pression of horror lingered. 

Madeleine Standish turned pale under the dusky 
powder. This woman deserved to die, and in her sen- 
sible moments the girl felt little false pity for a soul so 
selfish and debased. But she did not want Rose Rosen- 
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krantz to go safely out of the world without leaving a 
confession that would save Malcolm Allister. She touched 
the left wrist. It was cool and pulseless beneath her 
fingers. Then her hand flew to the thinly covered breast, 
and found a faint, just perceptible fluttering. 

“Thank heaven!" she said, and running to the dress- 
ing-table with its litter of silver, she found a bottle of 
eau-de-Cologne. Desperately she sprinkled the cold fore- 
head. Soon the eyes opened, and stared into hers. 

“Im afraid you fainted, Madam!” the maid mur- 
mured. “I hope that message didn't bring you bad news?” 

Rose sighed deeply, drawing in a long breath. “No,” 
she answered, just audibly. “It—wasn’t for me. If I 
fainted it had nothing to do with the message. I couldn’t 
sleep last night: I often faint like that—lose conscious- 
ness for a minute when I’m very tired. Did the—person 
say who he was, or——” 

“No, Madam,” replied the maid. “I inquired, but 
there was no answer. The man had rung off—probably 
found out he’d made a mistake.” 

“Yes, Most likely,” said Rose. “Ill have my coffee 
now. Pour it out for me, please. Thanks! Yes, it’s still 
nice and hot. Go to the left-hand drawer of the dress- 
ing-table, will you? Look for a little cardboard box with 
a chemist’s name on the cover and bring it to me.” 

Madeleine obeyed, with a leap of the heart. There 
was the box, and on it a Spanish name, “Guadalera,” 
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with an address of a shop doubtless, followed by the 
name of a town, “Tia Juana.” 

Tia Juana, as everyone in Hollywood knows (espe- 
cially those interested in racing), is in Mexico, just over 
the Californian border. Madeleine remembered well that 
the poison which killed Lady Gates had been officially 
analysed as a new drug made from a plant found in 
Mexico. It was named granil, and some doctors were sup- 
posed to prescribe it in small doses as a heart-stimulant. 
The girl could have cried with hysterical joy as Rose 
removed the lid of the box and revealed, lying in cotton, 
several tiny phials exactly resembling the one found in 
Malcolm Allister's coat-pocket after the death of his aunt 
at Montparnasse; the phial which, he stated, Lady Gates 
had had in her gold-mesh bag and from which — 
asked him to drop a tablet into her glass. 

“I must get one of those phials!” Madeleine resolved. 
And when at Mrs. Rendel's request she returned the 
box to the dressing-table drawer, she was able deftly to 
extract and palm one of the three miniature bottles. 
She knew that when leaving the room, its tenant invari- 
ably locked this particular drawer; knew for the best of 
reasons, for more than once when the invalid stole out 
to the garden at night, Mary, the devoted maid, had 
entered the room with her pass-key and experimented 
in all directions. Not that she expected to find the 
stolen jewels, for she knew from Barrett that on her 
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arrival Mrs. Rendel had confided a tin box to the hotel safe. 
But she had hoped for letters or some other clue to con- 
nect Mrs. Richard Rendel with Madame Rose Rosenkrantz. 

The lady in bed, whose hands and voice were tremu- 
lous, dropped an infinitesimal tablet into the last few 
drops in her coffee-cup. “That is wonderful stuff!” she 
volunteered. “It acts on the heart in less than a minute. 
But a big dose is poison. You may think me morbid, 
Mary—you who are so kind and affectionate!—but I 
don't mind telling you I've made up a few of these little 
things into bigger tablets, to have ready if life should 
grow too sad, too difficult and I should want to die. 
No doctor or druggist would give one a fatal dose; so 
I had to do my best for myself! It would be an easy 
way to die. Instead of stimulating the heart, a big dose 
just stops its beating, quite soon, without pain." 

“Oh, Madam, you wouldn't do such a dreadful thing 
as to kill yourself!” moaned the maid. “You, so young 
and beautiful!” ' 

“Not so young as you seem to think,” said the other, 
“and, ah, so weary of this world and its deceptions! But 
don’t worry for the present. You needn’t be afraid to 
leave me alone; I have an appointment which I hope to 
keep to-night. After that I may be happier, or—but I 
won't think of the future now, or I’ll not be able to go 
through the day!” 
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“She’s dressed and up, and that white Spanish lace 
mantilla she puts on when she's going out in the garden 
is hanging over a chair," Madeleine whispered to John 
Barrett. They had met according to appointment in a 
rustic summer-house not far from Mrs. Rendel’s favourite 
seat under an olive tree. “Almost any moment she may 
come, now, for she'll want to be waiting for Lopez. We'd 
better not stop where we are. She must have noticed 
this summer-house. Very likely she'll make Lopez come 
inside it for so private a talk as they're to have. Or in 
any case, she wouldn't begin to talk, and he wouldn't let 
her, without looking into such a hidie-hole to see that 
no one was there." 

“I was going to suggest that very thing," answered 
Barrett. “This hedge of arbor vite will do for us. We 
can see where they station themselves, and if they do 
choose the summer-house, we can listen under this tiny 
window near the roof.” 

Six seconds later the summer-house was empty. 

Moments passed. Five; ten; fifteen. There was 
little danger that any flirtatious couple from the hotel 
might seek this spot, because, except for its isolation, it 
was one of the least attractive in the garden. A dog- 
kennel and the gardener’s tool-house were situated near 
by, and there was a slight air of neglect such as was 
not permitted near the house. Doubtless Rose Rosen- 
krantz had selected this seat under a somewhat ragged 
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olive tree because she was likely to have it to her- 
self. 

At last the two screened by the hedge saw a white 
figure glide ghost-like to the bench under the tree. But 
it was not alone. Beside it walked the form of a man of 
about the same height, and gracefully slim. Though there 
was no moon the sky was silver-bright with countless 
stars, and Madeleine Standish did not need to hear the 
voice of Marco Lopez to recognise him. Evidently the 
ex-lovers had just met. 

“I was coming to-night even if thou hadst not 
written, Lopez said in Spanish. “Yes, it’s true we 
finished the film a day or two ago. But I had arrange- 
ments to make. Of course it's all right about our going 
away. "There's a good ship sailing next week, and ——" 

*Wait! I must speak of something else first," Rose 
cut him short. *Something more important to me even 
than the ship." 

“Well, wait till I’ve had a look into the summer- 
house,” Lopez warned her. “Good! no one there. Let 
us sit inside!" 

The two voices came clearly through the tiny window 
near the roof of the rustic building, though it was half- 
choked with bougainvillia. 

*Somebody in Hollywood knows I am here," the 
woman announced abruptly. “He—it was a man— 
telephoned this morning.” 
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“Dios!” exclaimed Lopez. “One of those -de- 
tectives 

*Perhaps. But whoever it was, knew as much about 
you as about me. Marco, is it true that you heard from 
Buenos Aires of your wife's death six weeks ago?" 

She flung the question at him, and taken aback he 
drew in his breath with a kind of gasp before answering. 
Then he said sharply, “Certainly it is not true. Who 
could have——” 

“T know by your voice, and see by the look on your 
face even here in this darkness that you're lying to 
me!" Rose cried. *You meant to marry Lady Gates 
legally." 

“Thou wilt regret not trusting me," answered Marco. 
“But even had this been true, what matter? Thou art 
the wife of my heart. All I do or have done is for 
thee.” 

“Tf you knew she was dead so long ago, and if you'd 
loved me as you did long ago, you would have married 
me then, not waited till you could wind that old woman 
round your finger! . . . I thank God, if there is a God, 
that I killed her. As for her jewels which I saved for 
you, to make you forgive me for the loss of her money, 
you shall never have them— nor the others.” 

*What dost thou mean, Rose?" Lopez challenged 
her. “Art thou quarrelling with me after all we have 
been to each other?" 
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“I am parting from you," the woman answered in a 
toneless voice as of one dying. “If I had seen truth in 
A your eyes when you answered my question I would have 

been so happy! I would have gone to the world's end 
with you. The jewels would have been yours— —" 

“Part of them are mine," Lopez cut in sharply, speak“ 

ing in terse English for the first time. “You got them 
from Lady Gates by a trick. You confessed it to me 
yourself, that night when I came home and told you we 
had lost everything because she was dead with her will 
not yet changed. No doubt you would have lied then 
as you say I lie now, if I had not been sure it was you 
who sent her that anonymous letter about me. You con- 
| fessed that she had some writing-paper with the address 
on it of the Paragon bungalow where Allister had stayed. 
She had brought it in her bag to take notes of the horo- 
scope you cast for her. You cut away the address, but 
anyone who knew could recognise the paper. Out of 
sheer jealous spite, to turn the woman against me, you © 
wrote that stuff while you pretended to be helping me 
win her. And worse, I had no chance to defend myself 
if she accused me. You gave her poison which she took 
without knowing, a few minutes after she read that 
letter. She was dead before I reached the restau- 
rant— —" 
“That was a mere chance her dying then,” Rose 
broke in. “I’ve told you I gave her a number of the 
Black Sleeves » 18 
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granil tablets, like those I have been taking myself. The 
ones with the death-dose—there were only three of them 
—looked much the same as the rest. Fate decided that 
all three should be at the bottom of the phial. I sup- 
pose you're not unhappy because of the evidence against 
Allister? You never liked him." 

*Allister, and what happens to him means nothing 
to me," Lopez answered, all the softness of his accents 
gone with his native language with which hitherto he 
had expressed his love. “It is myself I think of, and 
what I’ve lost through your damned jealousy. You have 
tried to excuse yourself to me, by telling me how clever 
you were to get Lady Gates' jewels in your hands. How 
you persuaded her with that hypnotic power you have, 
to let you keep the jewels a few days and ‘enchant’ 
them to bring the owner luck in love and marriage. But 
it was the money I wanted. What have the other jewels 
done for us, except to give us the trouble of watching, 
. always fearing they might be taken from us? And now 
—after l've given up my whole life for you, been your 
lover, your servant for nearly two years, hidden you, 
. protected you as no man ever protected a woman before, 
you coolly tell me we are parting; that you'll keep for 
yourself the jewels this old woman would have given me 
with all she had on earth if you'd let her live. Do you 
imagine you'll get away from me like that? If you do 
` you make a mistake. I’ve loved you with passion and 
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devotion. But when you killed Katherine Gates and my 
hopes of a rich future you killed my love for you at that 
moment. You've been guilty of murder before—a man 
who adored you and was desperate. But you did that 
because he menaced you, and because you loved me. 
This murder of a poor old woman you committed be- 
cause you loved yourself, and cared not in your jealousy 
how you hurt me. No! You'll not take from me what's 
left from the wreck. Don't you understand that you're 
in my power?” 

* As you are in mine," Rose said with a new quietness. 

*You have no longer any power over me at all," 
Lopez told her. “Not even the power of love. Z have 
committed no murders. My one crime is protecting a 
sinful woman who would have died if Pd abandoned her. 
I have not stolen anything. I have worked to support 
you and myself. What would a jury find against me? 
Nothing. The newspapers would paint me not a criminal 
but a hero. That is the truth. That's the way you and 
I stand. Think it over, Rose." 

«Yes. Pll think it over—now,” she answered, in so 
hushed a tone that it scarcely reached the ears of the 
two listeners outside. 

For a few seconds all was still in the summer-house. 
Then Rose cried out shrilly, “I’ve thought it over. And 
—]m not in your power—not in anyone's power in this 
world!” 

e 18* 
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Madeleine clutched Barrett's arm. Instinctively she 
guessed what the woman had done, but it was not till 
after a stifled oath from Lopez, and a subdued scuffle, 
that Barrett guessed also. 

“She's taken the poison!” whispered the girl. “He'll 
leave her there, and save himself. Quick—or he'll be 
gone! We'll need his confession." 

"Stick 'em up, Lopez!" ordered Barrett, blocking 
the summer-house door and pressing an automatic against 
the dancers graceful waistline. *You're going to get a 
chance to tell your story and see how much of a hero 
you'll be to your friends the journalists!" 


Free! Malcolm was free, and he owed his freedom, 
perhaps his life, to the courage, the intelligence and 
love of *Mary Smith, the mysterious cigarette-girl of 
Montparnasse." 

It was in that way the newspapers spoke of her, 
though the secret of her real name and her real mission 
in Hollywood was no longer a secret now that the 
mission had been accomplished. 

There was no doubt that Allister would inherit his 
aunt's money, since without waiting for à trial his in- 
nocence had been proved. 

Her jewels, part of the legacy, were in the deed- 
box placed in the Park Hotel safe by “Mrs. Richard 
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Rendel, and surrendered after her suicide to the police. 
With them were the historic heirlooms which had belonged 
to Madeleine's mother, and were therefore Madeleine's 
property. 

If Mary Smith had created a sensation in Hollywood 
Madeleine Standish raised a cyclone. 

One might have thought, from the fuss made by the 
newspapers (said Pierre of Montparnasse), that his late 
employee was the eighth wonder of the world! But 
after all, he shared her kudos because she had sold 
cigarettes in his restaurant Never had Montparnasse 
been so popular. It was jammed day and night not 
only by stars of the studios but by tourists who had seen 
a hundred newspaper snapshots of Mary Smith, Malcolm 
Allister, and Marco Lopez. 

The strangers wanted to know which had been the 
table where Malcolm Allister, the author, had sat, and 
which had been that favoured by poor Lady Gates? 
Was it true that Mary Smith (no, Madeleine Standish, or 
rather Mrs. Malcolm Allister as she must be called now 
since the wonderful wedding the day after her lover left 
prison!) had worn the same spangled green harem dress 
that other pretty girl was walking around in now? And 
would Marco Lopez be allowed to go back to Buenos 
Aires? Well, well! But after all, as he announced every 
day in sensational interviews, he wasn't a criminal! He 
even appeared to be a somewhat sympathetic figure, 
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especially in the eyes of silly girls, and would probably 
end by marrying some rich South American widow to 
console him for the poor English lady he had lost! . . . 

A good thing for herself, that the Rosenkrantz 
woman had committed suicide at the right moment: and 
a kind of poetic justice, you might say, that she'd taken 
the same stuff she used for the killing of Lady Gates! 
. . . Disappointing that the police kept the secret of 
where she'd been buried. It would have been interesting 
to see her grave. Judging from the photograph some 
reporter had got hold of, and published, she must have 
been one of the great beauties of the world. 

Even Oscar Sonnenberg became a cynosure for the 
eyes of visitors to Hollywood, not because of any per- 
sonal pulchritude, but because he had had the luck to 
produce *Black Sleeves," Malcolm Allister's film, at this 
time. 

Everyone called it *luck," not knowing Ossie's private 
grievance against the girl who'd “let him down” by 
marrying the writer. Not only was the film a whirlwind 
success everywhere because of its topical interest in con- 
nection with author and leading characters; but Mary 
Smith as Serena Robins was, on her own merits, the 
surprise of the Hollywood season. 

“Big Ossie” stood to pile up a fortune from the 
quickly made and hastily released picture, so no one 
save himself dreamed that he was to be pitied. He 
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had the sense to see that if he tried to take revenge 
upon the girl who had (he continued to tell himself) 
*vamped him just to get all she could and then give 
him the gate," not-only would he disgust his public, but 
he would betray his own secret. Instead, he decided 
upon a *grand gesture." 

He gave Madeleine a diamond pendant as a wedding 
present, and invited Malcolm Allister, his *hated rival," 
to write another story at a huge price with Mary Smith 


as the star. 

*Make up your minds while you're on your honey- 
moon," he graciously said. 

But their minds are still to be made up, for they 
haven't finished their honeymoon yet. 
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Quest 2 v, — The Lovels of Arden 2 v. — 
Strangers and Pilgrims 2 v, — Lucius Da- 
voren 3 v. — Taken at the Flood 3 v. — 
Lost for Love2 v. — A Strange World 2 v, 
— Hostages to Fortune 2 v. — Joshua 
Hagyard's Daughter 2 v. — Weavers and 
Weft 1 v. — In Great Waters, and other 
Tales 1 v. — An Open Verdict 3 v, — Vixen 
3 v. — Asphodel 1v. — Mount Royal 
2 v. — The Golden Calf 2 v. — Flower 
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and Weed r v. — Phantom Fortune 5 v. — | 


Ishmael 3 v. — One Thing Needful 2 v. — 


- Cutby the County r v. — Like and Unlike 


2 v. — The Day will come 2 v, — Gerard 
2 v. — Allalong the River 2 v. — Thou 
art theMan 2 v. — The Christmas Hire 
lings, etc. 1 v. — Sons of Fire 2 v. — 
London Pride 2 v. — Rough Justice 2 v. 
— In High Places 2 v. — His Darling Sin 
1 v. — The Infidel 2 v. —The Conflict 2 v. 
— The Rose of Life 2 v. 


Brassey, Lady, t 1887. 
Sunshine and Storm in the East 2 v. — In 
the Trades, the Tropics and the Roaring 
Forties 2 v. 


“ Bread- Winners, the," Author of (Am.). 
The Bread - Winners 1 v. 


Bret Harte: vide Harte. 


Brock, Rev. William, t 1875. 
Sir Henry Havelock, K. C. B. x v. 


Brontë, Charlotte: vse Currer Bell. 


Brontë, Emily & Anne: vide Ellis & 
Acton Bell. 


Brooks, Shirley, t 1874. 


a _ The Silver Cord 3 v. — Sooner or Later 


r 
y 


3v. 
Broome, Lady (Lady Barker). 
A Year's Housekeeping in South Africa 


—r1v. — Letters to Guy, and A Distant 


| Shore 


Rodrigues r v. — Colonial 


Memories 1 v. 


Broughton, Rhoda, * 1840, t 1920. 
Cometh up as a Flower 1 v. — Not 
wisely, but too well 2 v. — Red as a Rose 
is She 2 v. — Tales for Christmas Eve 
1 v. — Nancy 2 v. — Joan 2 v. — Second 
Thoughts 2 v. — Belinda 2 v. — Doctor 


— Cupid 2 v. — Alas! 2 v. — Mrs. Bligh 


1 v. — Foes in Law 1 v. — Between Two 
Stools r v. 


Broughton, Rhoda, & Elizabeth Bisland 
(Am.). 
A Widower Indeed 1 v. 


Brown, John, t 1882. 


. Raband his Friends, and other Papers 1 v. 


“ss 


Browne, K. R.G. 
Following Ann 1 v. — A Lady from the 
South 1 v. — A Knight and a Day rv. 


| Bismarck. 


Browning, Elizabeth Barrett, t 185r. 
Aurora Leigh 1 v. 


Bullen, Frank T, t rots. 
The Cruise of the “ Cachalot" 2 v. 


Bulwer, Edward, Lord Lytton, t 1873. 
Pelham 1 v..— Zanoni 2 v. — The 
Last Days of Pompeii r v. — Rienzi 
2 v. — Athens2 v. — The Poems and Bal- 
lads of Schiller tv. — Lucretia 2 v. — The 
New Timon, and St. Stephen's1v. — The 
Caxtons 2 v. — My Novel 4 v. — What will 
he do with it? 4 v. — Caxtoniana 2 v. — 
Miscellaneous Prose Works 4 v. — Odes 
and Epodes of Horace 2 v. — Kenelm 
Chillingly 4 v. — The Parisians 4 v. — 
Pausanias, the Spartar 1 v. 


Buiwer, Henry Lytton (Lord Dalling), 
t 1872. 
Historical Characters 2 v. 
Bunyan, John, t 1688. 
The Pilgrim's Progress 1 v. 
“Buried Alone," Author of (Charles 
Wood). 
Buried Alone 1 v. 


Burnett, Mrs. Frances Hodgson (Am.). 


| Through one Administration 2 v. — Little 


Lord Fauntleroy 1 v. — Sara Crewe, 
and Editha's Burglar 1 v. — The Secret 
Garden 1 v. 


Burns, Robert, t 1796. 
l'oeticdl Works t v. 


Burroughs, Edgar Rice (Am.). 
Tarzan of the Apes 1 v. — The Return 
of Tarzan 1 v.— Jungle Tales of Tarzan 1 v. 
— The Beasts of Tarzan 1 v. — Tarzan 
and the Golden Lion 1 v. — The Son of 
Tarzan rv. 

Bury, Baroness de: vzde “All for Greed." 


Butler, A. J. 
His Reflections and Rē 
miniscences. Translated froni the great 
German edition, under the supervision of 
A. J. Butler. With two Portraits. 5v. " 
Buxton, Mrs. B. H., t 1881. 
Jennie of “The Prince's,” 2v, — Won! 
2 v. — Great Grenfell Gardens 2 v. — 
Nell -on and off the Stage 2 v. — From 
the Wings 2 v. 
Byron, Lord, t 1824. 
Poetical Works s v. 
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Caffyn, Mrs. Mannington (lota). 
A Yellow Aster r v. — Children of Cir- 
cumstance 2 v. — Anne Mauleverer 2 v. 


Caine, Sir Hall. 
The Bondman 2 v. — The Manxman 
2 v. — The Christian 2 v. — The Eternal 
City 3 v. — The Prodigal Son 2 v. — The 
White Prophet 2 v. — The Woman thou 
gavest me 3 v. — The Master of Man 2 v. 


Caine, William, t 1925. 
The Strangeness of Noel Carton 1 v. — 
Mendoza and a Little Lady 1 v. — The 
Author of * Trixie" 1 v. — Lady Sheba’s 
Last Stunt 1 v. 


Cameron, Verney Lovett. 
Across Africa 2 v. 


Cannan, Gilbert. 
Annette and Bennett r v. 


Campbell Praed: vide Praed. 


Carey, Rosa Nouchette, t 1909. 
“But Men must Work" r v, — Sir God- 
frey's Granddaughters 2 v. — Herb of 
Grace2 v. — The Highway of Fate 2 v. 
— À Passage Perilous 2 v. — At the Moor- 
ings 2 v. 

Carlyle, Thomas, t 1881. hi 
The French Revolution 3 v. — Essays 
on Goethe rv. —Un Heroes, Hero-worship, 
and the Heroic in History 1 v. — Historical 
and Political Essays 1 v. — Essayson Ger- 
man Literature 1 v. 

Carnegie, Andrew (Am.), t 1919. 
Problems of To-Day 1 v. 


Carr, Alaric. 
Treherne's Temptation 2 v. 


Castle, Agnes & Egerton. 
The Star Dreamer 2 v. — Incomparable 
Bellairs 1 v. — French Nan rv. — “If 
Youth butknew ! " 1 v.— My Merry Rock- 
hurst 1 v. — Flower o' the Orange r v. — 
Wroth 2 v. — Diamond Cut Paste 1 v. — 
The Grip of Life 2 v. 


Castle, Egerton, 
Consequences 2 v. — ''La Bella," and 
Others x v. 

Cather. Willa (Am.). 
The Professor's House 1 v. — My Mortal 
Enemy : v. — A Lost Lady 1 v. — Death 
Comes for the Archbishop 1 v. 


Complete List. 


Charles, Mrs. Elizabeth Rundle, t 1896: 
vide "Chronicles of the Schönberg- 
Cotta Family." 


Charlesworth, Maria Louisa, ¢ 1850. 
Oliver of the Mill 1 v. (Vide p. 27.) 


Chesterfield, Earl of. 
Letters to his Son 1 v. 


Chesterton, 8. K. 

The Man who was Thursday x v. — What's 
Wrong with the World 1 v. — The-Inno- 
cence of Father Brown 1 v. — The Flying 
Innr v. Tales of the Long Bow 1 v. — 
The Incredulity of Father Brown r v. — 
The Wisdom of Father Brown : v. — The 
Outline of Sanity 1 v. — The Return of 
Don Quixote 1 v, — The Secret of Father’ 
Brown 1 v. 


Cholmondeley, Mary. 
Moth and Rust t v. — The Lowest Rung 
1v. 


Christian, Princess: wide Alice, Grand- 
Duchess of Hesse. 


“Chronicles of the Schünberg-Cotta 
Family," Author of (Mrs, E. Rundle 
Charles), t 1896. 

Chronicles of the Schónberg-Cotta Fa- 
mily 2 v. — On Both Sides-of the Sea 2 v. 
— Winifred Bertram 1 v. — Diary of Mrs. 
Kitty Trevylyan 1 v. — The Victory of the 
Vanquished 1 v, — The Cottage by the 
Cathedral and other Parables 1 v. — 
Against the Stream 2 v. — The Bertram 
Family 2 v. — Conquering and to Conquer 
1 v. — Lapsed, but not Lost r v. 


Clemens, Samuel L.: v:2e Twain. 


Clifford, Mrs. W. K. 

e Last Touches, and other Stories 1 v. 
— Mrs. Keith's Crime t v. — A Flash of 
Summer rv. — A Woman Alone r v. — 
Woodside Farm t v. — The Modern Way 
1 v, — Mere Stories 1 v, — Eve's Lover, 
and Other Stories 1 v. — Sir George's 
Objection r v. — Miss Fingal r v. 

Clive, Mrs. Caroline, t 1873: 

Author of “ Paul Ferroll." 


Cobbe, Frances Power, t 1904. 
Re-Echoes 1 v. 
Coleridge, C. R. 
An English Squire 2 v. 
Coleridge, M. E, t 1507. 
The King with two Faces 2 v. 


vide 


. A Brave Lady 2 v. — 
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Collins, Charles Allston, t 1873. 
A Cruise upon Wheels 2 v. 


Collins, Mortimer, t 1876. 
Sweet and Twenty 2 v. — A Fight with 
Fortune 2 v. 


Collins, Wilkie, 1 1889. 
Hide and Seek 2 v. — No Name 3 v. — 
Armadale 5 v. — Poor Miss Finch 2 v. — 
The New Magdalen 2 v. — The Frozen 
Deep tv. — My Lady’s Money, and Percy 
and the Prophet 1 v. — Heart and Science 
2v, — “I say No," 2 v. 

“Cometh up as a Flower"; wide Rhoda 

Broughton. 


Conrad, Joseph t 1924. 

An Outcast of the Islands 2 v. — Tales 
of Unrest t v. — The Secret Agent 1 v. — 
A Set of Six 1 v, — Under Western Eyes 1 v. 
—"Twixt Land and Sea Tales r v.— Chance 
2 v. — Almayer's Folly 1 v. — The Rover 
1 v. — Tales of Hearsay t v. — Suspense 
1 v. — Lord Jim 1 v. — Youth, and Two 
Other Stories t v. — The Nigger of the 
“ Narcissus " 1 v. — The Shadow Line 1 v. 
— Typhoon, and Other Stories 1 v. 


Conway, Hugh (F. J. Fargus), t 1885. 
Called Back + v. — Bound Together 
2v. — A Family Affair 2 v. — Living or 
Dead 2 v. : 

Cooper, Mrs.: vige Katharine Saunders. 

Corelli, Marie t 1924. 

Thelma 2 v. — The Mighty Atom 1v. — 
Ziska t v. — Boy. A Sketch. 2 v. — The 
Master-Christian 2 v. — Love—and the 
Philosopher 1 v. 

Cotes, Mrs. Everard. 

Set in Authority 1 v. — Cousin Cinderella 
1v. 

“County, the," Author of. 

The County 1 v. 
Craik, Mrs. (Miss Dinah M. Mulock), 


t 1887. 
A Life for a Life 2 v. — Romantic Tales 
1 v. — Domestic Stories 1 v. — The 


Ogilvies t v. — Lord Erlistoun 1 v. — 
Christian’s Mistake r v. — Olive 2 v. — 
Studies trom Lite 1 v. — Poems 1 v. — The 
Unkind Word, and other Stories 2 v. — 
, Hannah 2 v. — 
Sermons out of Church t v. — The 
Laurel-Bush; Two little Tinkers 1 v. — 


2v. — His Little Mother, and other Tales 
and Sketches 1 v. — Plain Speaking 1 v. — 
Miss Tommy 1 v. — King Arthur r v. 


Craik, Georgiana M. (Mrs. A. W. May). 


Lost and Won x v. — Faith Unwin's 
Ordeal 1 v. — Leslie Tyrrell 1 v. —Wini- 
fred's Wooing, etc. 1 v. — Mildred 1 v. — 
Hero Trevelyan 1 v. — Without Kith or 
Kin 2 v. — Only a Butterfly 1 v, — Sylvia's 
Choice; Theresa 2 v. — Anne Warwick 
1 v. — Dorcas 2 v. 


Craik, Georgiana M., & M. C. Stirling. 


Two Tales of Married Life (Hard to 
Dear, by Miss Craik; A True Man, by M. 
C. Stirling) 2 v. 


i Mrs. Augustus: vide Lady Ful- 


lerton. 
Crawford, F. Marion (Am.), t 1999. 
Mr. Isaacs 1 v. — To Leeward 1 v. — 


A Roman Singer 1 v. — A Tale of a 
Lonely Parish 2 v. — Saracinesca 2 v. — 
Paul Patoff 2 v, — With the Immortals r v. 
— The Three Fates 2 v. — Marion Darche 
1 v. — Adam Johnstone's Son 1 v. — In 
the Palace of the King 2 v. — Marietta, 
a Maid of Venice 2 v. — The Primadonna 


| 2v. — The White Sister 1 v. 


Crockett, S. R., * 1860, t 1914. 
The Raiders 2 v. — The Dark o' the 
Moon 2 v. 


Croker, B. M., t 1920. 
The Serpent's Tooth 1 v. — In Old Madras 
1 v. — Lismoyle t v. — The Chaperon 1 v. 
— The Pagoda Tree 1 v. 


Cudlip, Mrs. Pender: vzze A, Thomas. 


Cummins, Miss (Am.), t 1866. 
Haunted Hearts 1 v. 


Cushing, Paul. 
The Blacksmith of Voe 2 v. 


* Daily News." 
War Correspondence, 1877, by Archi- 
bald Forbes and others 3 v. 


Danby, Frank. 
An Incompleat Etonian 2 v. — Let the Roof 
fallin 2v. 

Dane, Clemence, 
A Bill of Divorcement ; Legend 1 v. 


“Dark,” Author of. 


A Legacy 2 v. — Young Mrs. Jardine | Dark 1 v. 
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Davis, Richard Harding (Am.). 
Van Bibber and Others 1 v. — Ranson's 
Folly 1 v. 


De Foe, Daniel, t 1731. 
Robinson Crusoe 2 v. 


Delafield, E. M. 
Mrs, Harter 1 v. — The Chip and the 
Block 1 v. — Jill 1 v. — The Suburban 
Young Man r v. 


Deland, Margaret (Am.). 
John Ward, Preacher 1 v. 


Dell, Floyd (Am ). 
This Mad ideal 1 v. — Runaway 1 v. — 
Love in Greenwich Village 1 v. 


“Democracy,” Author of (Am.)- 
Democracy 1 v. 


De Morgan, William. 
Joseph Vance 2 v. 


De Quincey, Thomas. 
Confessions oí an English Opium-Eater 1 v 


“Diary and Notes": vzde Author of 
* Horace Templeton," 


Dickens, Charles, t 1870. 
The Pickwick Club 2 v. — Oliver Twist 
2 v. — Nicholas Nickleby 2 v. — 
Sketches 2 v. — Martin Chuzzlewit 2 v. 
— A Christmas Carol; The Chimes; The 
Cricket on the Hearth 1 v. — Master 
Humphrey's Clock Old Curiosity Shop; 
Barnaby Rudge, etc.) 3 v. — Dombey and 
Son 3 v. — David Copperfield tm e 
Bleak House 4 v. — Little Dorrit (with 
Illustrations) 4 v. — A Tale of two 
Cities 2 v. — Christmas Stories, etc. 1 v. 
— Our Mutual Friend (with Illustrations) 
4 v. — Vide also Household Words, 
Novels and Tales. and John Forster. 

Extra volumes at special prices: 

A Christmas Carol . . . .4—.7o 

The Chimes . . «+ WM —.70 

The Cricket on the Hearth .# —.70 

The Battle of Life © , . 4 r= 

The Haunted Man. . . A r— 

A Child's History of Eng- 

land. i$ vols. - s... & 3.60 
Disraeli, Benjamin, Lord Beaconsfield, 
t 1881. 

Lothair 2 v. - 

Dixon, Ella Hepworth. 


The Story of a Modern Woman 1 v. — One 
Doubtful Hour 1 v. 


Dixon, W. Hepworth, t 1875. 
The Holy Land 2v — Spiritual Wives . 
2v. — Her Maiesty's Tower 4 v. — Free 
Russia 2 v. — History of two Queens 6 v. 
— White Conquest 2 v. — Diana, Lady 
Lyle 2 v. 


Dixon, Jr., Thomas (Am.). 
The Leopard's Spots 2 v. 


Dougall, L. (Am.). 
Beggars All 2 v. 


Dowie, Ménie Muriel, 
A Girl in the Karpathians 1 v. 


Doyle, Sir A. Conan, 

The Sign of Four 1 v. — Micah Clarke 
2 v. — The Captain of the Pole-Star, and 
other Tales 1 v. — The White Company 
2 v. — A Study in Scarlet 1 v, — The 
Great Shadow, and Beyond the City 1 v, — 
The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. 
— The Refugees 2 v. — The Memoirs of 
Sherlock Holmes 2 v. — Round tlie Red 
L.md 1 v. — The Exploits of Brigadier 
Gerard 1 v, — Uncle Bernac 1v. — The 
Tragedy ofthe Korosko 1 v. — A Duet 
1 v. — The Green Flag 1 v. — The Hound 
of the Baskervilles 1 v. — Adventures of 
Gerard 1 v, — The Return of Sherlock 
Holmes 2 v. — Through the Magic Doort v. 
— Round the Fire Stories 1 v. — The M 
tery of Cloomber 1 v. — The Last Galley 
1, v.— The Lost World 1 v. — The Poison 
Belt 1 v. — Th» Land of Mist 1 v. — The 
Case- Book of Sherlock Holmes r v. 


Drintwater, John 
Poems t v. 


Dufferin, the Earl of, t 1902. 
Letters from High Latitudes r v. 
Duncan, Sara Jeannette: wide Mrs, 
Cotes. 


Dunton: vide Th. Watts-Dunton. 
Earl, the, and the Doctor. 
South Sea Bubbles x v. 
Eastwick, Edward B., t 1885. 
Autobiography of Lutfullah r v. 
Eocles: vide O'Conor Eccles, page 19. 
Edwardes, Mrs. Annie. 


Steven Lawrence, Yeoman 2 v. — A 
Vagabond Heroine t v. — Leah: A 
Woman of Fashion 2 v. — A Blue- 
Stocking 1 v. — Jet: Her Face or Her 
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Fortune? 1 v. — Vivian the Beauty 1 v. 
— A Ballroom Repentance 2 v. — A Girton 
Girl 2 v. — A Playwright's Daughter, and 
Bertie Griffiths 1 v. — Peari-Powder 1 v. 


Edwards, Amelia B., t 1892. 


| 
Barbara's History 2 v. — Hand and 


Glove 1 v. — Half a Million of Money 
2 v. — Debenham's Vow 2 v. — 1n the 
Days of my Youth 2 v. — Monsieur 
Maurice 1 v. — A Night on the Borders 
of the Black Forest 1 v. — A Thousand 
Miles up the Nile 2 v. — Lord Bracken- 
bur; 2 v. 


Edwards, M. Betham- : vsďe Betham. 


Eggleston, Edward (Am.), t 1902. 
The Faith Doctor 2 v. 


j Elbon, Barbara (Am.). 
. Bethesda 2 v. 


Eliot, George (Miss Evans—Mrs. Cross), 
1 1880. 
Adam Bede 2 v. — The Mill on the Floss 
2 v. — Silas Marner 1 v. — Romola 2 v. 
— Felix Holt 2 v. — Impressions of 
Theophrastus Such 1 v. 


“Elizabeth”: vide Elinor Glyn and “Let 
fers of her Mother to Elizabeth.” 


“Elizabeth and her German Garden,” 
Author of. 
|. — Elizabeth and her German Garden 1 v. — 
E ae The Solitary Summer 1 v. — Princess 
_ *-Priscilla's Fortnight r v. — The Adven- 
— — tures of Elizabeth in Rügen 1 v. — Fráu- 
Tein Schmidt and Mr. Anstruther 1 v. — 
— Vera 1 v. — The Enchanted April 1 v. — 
- — Love 1 v. — Introduction to Sally 1 v. — 
Expiation r v. 
. Elliot, Mrs. Frances, t 1898. 
Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy 2 v. — 
cR Old Court Life in France 2 v, — The 
Italians 2 v. — The Diary of an Idle 
|—— Woman in Sicily r v. — Pictures of Old 
-—. —— -Ronie t v. — The Story of Sophia r v. — 
f Diary of an Idle Woman in Constan- 
tinople 1 v. — Old Court Life in Spain 


— Emerson, Ralph Waldo (Am.), t 1882. 
Representative Men 1 v. — Essays 1 v. — 
. Nature and Thought 1 v. — English Traits 
1 v, — Conduct of Life r v. 
~ “English Falry Tales." 
i * Erroll, Henry. 
— .. An Ugly Duckling 1 v. 


Iv. 


Complete List. 


Esler, E. Rentoul, 
The Way they loved at Grimpat 1 v 


sn Estelle Russell," Author of. 
Estelle Russell 2 v. 


Esterre-Keeling, Elsa D'. 
Three Sisters 1 v. — A Laughing Philo- 
sopher 1 v. — The Professor's Wooing 1 v. 
— In Thoughtland and in Dreamland 
1 v. — Orchardscroft 1 v. — A ppassionata 
1 v. — Old Maids and Young 2 v. — The 
Queen's Serf 1 v. 

* Euthanasia," Author of. 
Euthanasia 1 v. 


Ewing, Juliana Horatia, 1 1885. 
A Flat Iron for a Farthing 1 v. — The 
Brownies, and other Tales t v. 
* Explated," Author of. 
Expiated 2 v. 
Fargus, F. J.: vide Hugh Conway. 
Farrar, F. W. (Dean), t 1903 
Darkness and Dawn 5 v. 


“Fate of Fenella, the," Authors of. 
The Fate of Fenella, by 24 Authors r v. 


Felkin, Alfred Laurence: Ed 
Fowler. - 
Felkin, Mrs.: vide E. T. Fowler. 


Fendall, Percy: vde F. C. Philips. 


Fenn, George Manville. 
The Parson o' Dumford 2 v. 
Clerk of Portwick 2 v. 


Ferber, Edna (Am.). 
Show Boat 1 v. — So Big 1 v. 
Findlater, Mary & Jane (Am.). vide 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Fitzgerald, Edward. 2f 
Rubáiyát of Omar Khayyám 1 v. 
Fleming, George (Am.). 
Andromeda 2 v. 
Forbes, Archibald, t 1900. 
My Experiences of the War between 


France and Germany 2 v. — Vide also 
“Daily News," War Correspondence. 


Forrest, R. E. 
Eight Days 2 v. - 


vide 


— The 


IO 


Forrester, Mrs. 

Viva 2 v. — Rhona 2 v. — My Lord and 
My Lady 2 v. — 1 bave Lived and Loved 
2v. —June2 v. — Although he wasa Lord, 
and otherTales: v. — Corisande,and other 
Tales1v.—OnceA gain2v.—Otthe World, 
Worldly t v. — Dearest 2 v, — The Light 
of other Days 1 v. — Too Late Repented 
1 v. 


Forster, John, t 1876. 


The Life of Charles Dickens (with Illus- 
trations and Portraits) 6 v. — Life and 
Times of Oliver Goldsmith 2 v. 


Fothergill, Jessie. 
Probation 2 v. — Made or Marred, and 
“One of Three" 1 v. — Peril 2 v. — 
Borderland 2 v. 


“Found Dead,” Author of: vid? James 
Payn. 

Fowler, Ellen Thorneycroft (Mrs. Alfred 
Laurence Felkin). 


A Double Thread 2 v. — Place and 
Power 2 v. — In Subjection 2 v. — Miss 
Fallowfield’s Fortune 1 v. 


Fowler, Ellen Thorneycroft (Mrs. A. L. 
Felkin), & Alfred Laurence Felkin. 
Kate of Kate Hall 2 v. 


Fox, Caroline, t 1871. 


Memories of Old Friends from her Jour- 
nals and Letters, edited by Horace N. 
Pym 2 v. 


Francis, M. E. - 
The Duenna of a Genius r v. 


Frederic, Harold (Am.), t 1898. 
Illumination 2 v. 


Freeman, Edward A., t 1892. 


The Growth of the English Constitution 
1 v. — Sketches from French Travel : v. 


Froude, James Anthony, t 1894. 


Oceana 1 v. — The Spanish Story of the 
Armada, and other Essays 1 v. 

Fullerton, Lady Georgiana, t 1885. 
Ellen Middleton 1 v. — Lady Bird 2 v. 
— Too Strange not to be True 2 v. 
— Constance Sherwood 2 v. — Mrs. 
Gerald Niece 2 v. — The Notary's 
Daughter 1 v. — The Lilies of the Valley, 
and The. House of Penarvan r v. — 
The Life of Luisa de Carvajal r v. — A 
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Will and a Way, and The Handkerchief 
at the Window 2 v. — Eliane 2 v. (by Mrs. 
Augustus Craven, translated by Lady Ful- 
lerton), — Laurentia 1 v. 


Galsworthy, John, * 1867. 

The Country Huuse 1 v.— Fraternity r v.— 
Villa Rubein 1 v. — A Man of Devon, 
tec. 1 v. — A Motley 1 v. — The Patrician 
1 v. — Justice, and Other Plays 1 v. — The 
Silver Box, and Other Plays 1 v. — The 
Inn of Tranquillity 1 v. — The Island Pha- 
risees rv. — The Dark Flower 1 v. — A 
Bit o’ Love, and Other Plays x v. — A 
Family Man, and Other Flays 1 v. — Cap- 
tures r v. — The White Monkey t v. — The 
Forsyte Saga 3 v. — The Silver Spoon rv. 
— Beyond 1 v. — Castles in Spain. and 
Other Screeds 1 v. — Two Forsyte In:er- 
ludes r v, — The Forest, and Six Short 
Plays 1 v. 


Gardiner: wide Lady Blessington. 


Gaskell, Mrs., t 1865. 
Ruth 2 v. — Lizzie Leigh, and other. 
Tales 1 v. — The Life of Charlotte Bronté 
2 v. — Lois the Witch etc. t v. — Sylvia's 
Lovers 2 v. — Wives and Daughters 3 v. 
— Cranford rz v. 


“Geraldine Hawthorne," Author of: 
vide Author of * Miss Molly." 


Gerard, Dorothea (Madame Longard de 
Longgarde). 

Lady Baby 2 v. — Recha r v. — Ortho- 
dox t v. — The Wrong Man rv. — A Spot- 
less Reputation 1 v. — One Year t v. —The 
Supreme Crime 1 v. — The Blood-Tax 1 v. 
— The Eternal Woman 1 v. — Made of 
Money 1 v. — The Bridge of Life r v. — 
The Three Essentials t v. — The Improb- 
able Idyl 1 v. — The Compromise 2 v. — 
Itinerant Daughters 1 v. — Restitution 1 v. 
— Pomp and Circumstance r v. — TheGrass 
Widow 1 v. — A Glorious Lie 1 v. — The 
Unworthy Pact 1 v. 


Gerard, E. (Emily de Laszowska). 
A Secret Mission 1 v. — A Foreigner 2 v. 
— The Extermination of Love 2 v. 


Giberne, Agnes. 
The Curate's Home rv, 

Gladstone, W. E., t 1898. 
Rome and the Newest Fashions in Re- 
ligion 1 v. — Bulgarian Horrors, and 
Russia in Turkistan, with other Tracts 
1 v. — The Hellenic Factor in the Eastern 
Problem, with other Tracts 1 v. 
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Glyn, Elinor, 
The Visits of Elizabeth 1 v. — The Re- 
flections of Ambrosine 1 v. — The Vicissi- 
tudes of Evangeline 1 v. — Beyond the | 
Rocks 1 v. — Three Weeks 1 v. — Eliza- 
beth Visits America 1 v. — His Hour 1 v. 
— The Reason Why 1 v.— Halcyone 1 v.— 
The Contrast 1 v.— Guinevere's Lover 1 v. 
— Man and Maid 1 v. — Six Days 1 v — 
The Great Moment 1 v. — Love's Blind- 
ness 1 v, — ** It," snd Other Stories 1 v. 


Godfrey, Hal: vie Charlotte O'Conor 
Eccles. 
Goldring, Douglas. 
Nobody Knows 1 v. — Cuckoo 1 v. — The 
Merchant of Souls 1 v. — The Facade 1 v 
Goldsmith, Oliver, t 1774. 
Select Works 2 v. 


Goodman, Edward J. 
: Too Curious 1 v. 


Gordon, Julien (Am.). 
A Diplomat's Diary 1 v. 


Gore, Mrs., t 1861. 
Castles in the Air r v. — The Dean’s | 
Daughter 2 v. — Progress and Prejudice | 
2v. — Mammon 2 v. — A Life's Lessons 
2v. — The Two Aristocracies 2v. — Heck- 
ington 2 v. 


Brand, Sarah. 
Our Manilold Nature 1 v. — Babs the 
Impossible 2 v. — Emotional Moments 1 v. | 


Grant, Miss. | 
Victor Lescar 2 v. — The Sun-Maid 2 v. 
— My Heart's in the Highlands 2 v. — 
Artiste 2 v. — Prince Hugo 2 v. 


Gray, Maxwell. 
The Reproach of Annesley 2 v. 


Grenville: Murray, E. C. (Trois- Etoiles), 
4 1881. 

The Member for Paris 2 v. — Young 
Brown 2 v. — The Boudoir Cabal 3 v. — 
French Pictures in English Chalk (Second 
Series) 2 v. — Strange Tales 1 v. — 
That Artful Vicar 2 v. — Six Months in 
the Ranks 1 v. 


Grey, Zane (Am.). 
Tappan's Burro, and Other Stories 1 v. — 
The Call of the Canyon 1 v. — The Thun- 
dering Herd 1 v. 


Complete List. 


Grimwood, Ethel St. Clair. 
My Three Years in Manipur 1 v. 


Grohman, W. A. Baillie. 
Tyrol and the Tyrolese r v. 


Guthrie, F. Anstey: vzde Anstey. 


* Quy Livingstone,” Author of (George 
Alfred Laurence), 1 1876. 
Guy Livingstone 1 v. — Sword and 
Gown 1 v. — Border and Bastille v. — 
Maurice Dering 1 v. — Sans Merci 2 v. 
— Breaking a Butterfly 2 v. — Anteros 
2 v. — Hayarene 2 v. 


Habberton, John (Am.). 
Helen's Babies & Other People's Chil- 
dren 1 v. 

Haggard, Sir H. Rider t 1925. 


King Solomon's Mines 1 v. — She 2v. — 
Jess 2 v. — Allan t'natermain 2 v. — 


| Cleopatra 2 v. — The Wizard 1 v. — 


Ayesha. The Return of 'She' 2 v. — 
The Lady of Blossholme 1 v. — Morning 
Star 1 v. — Queen Sheba's Ring 1 v. — 
Child of Storm 1 v. — The Wanderer's 
Necklace 1v. — Wisdom's Daughter 1 v. 
— Heu-Heu, or The Monster 1 v, — Queen 


| of the Dawn rv. — The Treasure of the 
| Lake rv. — Allan and the Ice-Gods rz v. 


Hall, Mrs. S. C., 1 1881. 
Can Wrong be Right? 1 v. — Marian 2 v. 


Hamerton, P. G., t 1894. 


| Marmorne 1 v. — French and English 2v. 


Hardy, Rev. E. J, 
How to be Happy though Married 1 v. — 
Still Happy though Married 1 v. 


Hardy, Miss Iza: vide Author of “Not 
Easily Jealous." 


Hardy, Thomas t 1928. 

Far from the Madding Crowd 2 v. — The 
Return of the Native 2 v. — A Pair of 
Blue Eyes 2 v. — A Group of Noble 
Dames 1 v. — Tess of the D'Urbervilles 
2v. — Life's Little Ironies 1 v. — Jude 
the Obscure 2 v. — A Changed Man 1 v. 
— The Romantic Adventures of a Milk- 
maid r v. 


Harraden, Beatrice. 


Ships that pass in the Night 1 v. — The 
Fowler 2 v. — Youth Calling 1 v.— Rachel 
1 v. — Search Will Find It Out 1 v. 


Harrison, Agnes. 
Martin's Vineyard 1 v. 
Harrison, Mrs.: vide Lucas Malet. 


Harte, Bret (Am.), t 1902. 

Prose and Poetry vo', 1 — Jeff Briggs’s 
Love Story, and other Tales 1 v. — llip, 
ani! othe: Stories 1v. — Snow-bound 
at Eagle's, and Devil's Ford 1 v. - 

The Crusade -of the **Excelsior" r v. 
— The Heritage of Dedlow Marsh, and 
other Tales 1 v. — A First Family of l'asa- 
jara 1 $. — Sally Dows, etc. 1 v. — The 
Bell- Ringer of Angel's, etc. r v. — 
The Ancestors of Peter A therly, etc. 1 v. — 
— Mr. Jack Hamlin's Mediation, and 
other Stories 1 v. 


Sir Henri Havelock; vide Rev.W B o:k 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel (Am.), t 1864. 
The Scarlet Letter 1 v. — Passages from 
his English Note-Books 2 v. 

Hay, John (Am.), t 1905: wide “The 

Bread-Winners," Author of. : 

Hay, Marie, 

Mas'aniello t v. — The Evil Vineyard 1 v. 

Hearn, Lafcadio, t 1904. 

Kokoro 1 v. — Kwaidan 1 v. — Glimpses 
of Uniamiliar Japan (First Series) 1 v. 
— Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan (Second 
Series) 1 v. — Gleanings in Buddla-Fields 
1 v. — Out of the East 1 v. — The Romance 
of the Milky Way, etc. 1 v. 


Hector, Mrs.: vide Mrs. Alexander. 


“Heir of Redclyffe, the," Author of: 
vide Charlotte M. Yonge. 


Helps, Sir Arthur, + 1875. 
Friends in Council 2 v. — lvan de Biron 2 v. 


Hemans, Mrs. Felicia, t 1855. 
Select Poetical Works 1 v. 


Henry, O (Am.), t 1910. 
Cabbages and Kings 1 v. 


Heroert, A. P. 


The Trials of Topsy 1 v. — The Old 
Flame 1 v. 


Heraesheimer, Joseph (Am.). 
Java Head x ¥,— Cytherea 1 v. — Moun- 
tain Blood 1 v. — The Three Black Pennys 
1 v. — Linda Condon 1 v, — The Bright 
Shawl t v. — Balisand 1 v. — Tampico 1 v. 
— Quet Cities 1 v, 
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Hewlett, Maurice. 
Little Novels of Italy rv. — The Queen's 
Quair; or, The Six Years’ Tragedy 2 v. — 
The Fool Erfant 2 v. — The Stooping 
Lady r v. — Halfway House 2v — Rest 
Harrow 1 v. — Lore of Proserpine 1 v. 


Hichens, Robert. : 

Flames 2 v. — The Woman with the Fan 
2 v. — The Garden of Allah 2 v. — The 
Black Spaniel, and Other Stories 1 v. — 
The Call of the Blood 2 v. — A Spirit in 
Prison 2 v. — Barbary Sheep 1 v. — Bella 
Donna 2 v. — The Spell of Egypt 1 v. — 
The Dweller on the Threshold 1 v. — The 
Londoners tv. — An Imaginative Man rv. 
— The Way of Ambition 2 v. — The Holy 
Land 1 v. — The Last Time, and Other 
Stories 1 v. — After the Verdict 2 v. — The 
God Wi:hin Him 2 v. 


Hobart Pacha, Admiral, t 1886. 
Sketches from my Life 1 v. 


Hobbes, John Oliver (Mrs. Craigie) 
(Am.), t 1906. 
The Gods, Some Mortals and Lord 
Wickenham 1 v. — The Serious Wooing 
1 v. — The Dream and the Business 2 v. 


Hoey, Mrs. Cashel, 
A Golden Sorrow 2 v. — Out of Court 2v. 


Holdsworth, Annie E. 
The Years that the Locust hath Eaten 
1v. — The Gods Arrive 1 v. — The Val- 
ley of the Great Shadow 1 v. — Great Low- 
lands 1 v. — A Garden of Spinsters 1 v. 


Holme Lee: vede Harriet Parr. 


Holmes, Oliver Wendell (Am.), t 1894. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 
1 v. — The Professor at the Breakfast- — 
Table 1 v. — The Poet at the Breakfast- — 
Table t v. K 


Hope, Anthony (Hawkins). 
Simon Dale 2 v. — The King's Mirror 
2 v. — Quisanté 1 v, — The Intrusions of. 
Peggy 2 v. — Double Harness 2 v. — 
Sophy of Kravonia 2 v. — Little Tiger rv. _ 


" 


Hopkins, Tighe. t 1919. 
An ldler in Old France 1 v. — The Silent 
Gate 1 v. y 


“Horace Templeton," Author of, 
Diary and Notes x v. 4 
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Hornung, Ernest William. 
A Bride from the Bush 1 v. — Under 
Two Skies 1 v. — Some Persons Unknown 
1 v. — The Rogue's March 1 v. — Peccavi 
1 v. — Denis Dent 1 v. — Fathersof Men 
2 v. — The Thousandth Woman 1 v. — 
The Crime Doctor 1 v. 


* Household Words." 
Conducted by Charles Dickens. 1851-56. 
6 v. — Novuts and TALEs reprinted from 
ousehold Words by Charles Dickens. 
1856-59. 11 v. 


Houstoun, Mrs.: vsde “Recommended to 
Mercy." 


“How to be Happy though Married”: 
vide Rev. E. J. Hardy. 


Howard, Blanche Willis (Am.), t 1898. 
Aunt Serena 1 v. — Guenn 2 v. — Tony, 
the Maid, etc. 1 v. 2 

Howard, Blanche Willis, t 1898, & Wil- 

liam Sharp (Am.), t 1905. 
A Fellowe and His Wife 1 v. 


Howells, William Dean (Am.). 


S ; | 
A Foregone Conclusion 1 v. — The 


‘Lady of the Aroostook 1 v. — A Modern 

Instance 2v. — The Undiscovered Country 

1 v. — Venetian life 1 v. — Italian 
Journeys 1 v. — A Chance Acquaintance 

rv. — Their Wedding Journey 1 v. — A 
Fearful Responsibility, and Tonelli’s 
Marriage 1 v. — A Woman's Reason 2 v. 
— Dr. Breen’s Practice 1 v. — Miss 
Bellard's Inspiration x v. 


- Hughes, Thomas, t 1898. 
Tom Brown's School-Days r v. 


Hungerford, Mrs, (Mrs. Argles), t 1897 
Mrs. Geollrey 2 v. — Faith and Unfaith 
2 v. — Loys, Lord Berresford, and other 
Tales 1 v. — Rossmoyne 2 v. — A Maiden 
all Forlorn, etc. 1 v. — A Pasives Crime, 

and other Stories 1 v, — A Mental Struggle 
2v. — Her Week's Amusement, and 
Ugly Barrington 1 v. — Lady Valworth's 
- Diamonds 1 v. — A Modern Circe 2 v. — 
Marvel 2 v. — Under-Currents 2 v. — In 
-. Durance Vile, etc. 1 v. — A Troublesome 
Girl, and other Stories 1 v. — A Life's 
Remorse 2 v. — A Born Coquette 2 v. — 
Lady Verner's Flight : v. — Nora Creina 
2v. — A Mad Prank, and other Stories 
1 v. — The Hoyden 2 v. — A Tug of 
War 1 v. — The Protessor's Experiment 
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2 v. — A Point of Conscience 2 v. — A 
Lonely Girl 1 v. — Lovice 1 v. — The 
Coming of Chloe rz v. 

Hunt, Mrs.: vide Beaumont. 

Hunt, Violet. 
The Human Interest 1 v. — White Rose 


of Weary Leaf 2 v — The Wife of Alta- 
mont I v. 


Hutten, Baroness von (Am.). 
Julia 1 v. — Candy, and Other Stories 1 v. 
— Flies 1 v. — Eddy and Édouard r v. 


Huxley Aldous. 
Two or Three Graces, etc. 1 v. — Those 
Barren Leaves 1 v. — Point Counter 
Point 2 v. 

Ingelow, Jean, t 1897. 
Off the Skelligs 3:v. — Poems 2 v. — 
Fated to be Free 2 v. — Sarah de 
Berenger 2 v. — Don John 2 v. 


Inglis, the Hon. Lady. 
The Siege of Lucknow r v. 


Ingram, John H.: vide Poe. 
lota: wide Mrs. Caffyn. 


Irving, Washington (Am.), t 1859. 
The Sketch Book 2 v. — The Life of 
Mahomet 1 v. — Life of George Washing- 
ton 5 v. 


Jackson, Mrs. Helen (H. H.) (Am.), t 1885. 


Ramona 2 v. 


Jacobs, W. W. 


Many Cargoes r v. — The Skipper's 
Wooing, and The Brown Man's Servant 
1 v. — Sea Urchins 1 v. — A Master of 
Craft 1 v. — Light Freights 1 v. — AtSun- 
wich Port 1 v. — The Lady ofthe Barge 1 v. 
— Odd Craft 1 v, — Dialstone Lane v. 
— Captains All 1 v. — Short Cruises 1 v. 
— Salthaven 1 v. — Sailors’ Knots 1 v. — 
Ship's Company 1 v. — Sea Whispers 1 v. 
— The Castaways 1 v. 


James, Charles T. C. 
Holy Wedlock 1 v. 


James, G. P. R., t 1860. 
Forest Days 1 v. — The False Heir 1 v. — 
Arabella Stuart 1 v. — Rose d'Albret 
1 v. — Arrah Neil 1 v. — Agincourt 1 v. — 
The Smuggler 1 v. — The Step-Mother 
2 v. — Beauchamp 1 v. — Heidelberg 
1 v. — The Gipsy 1 v. — Darnley 1 v. — 
Russell 2 v. — Sir Theodore Broughton zv. 
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James, Henry (Am.). 
Daisy Miller; An International Episode; 
Four Meetings 1 v. — Roderick Hudson 
2 v. — Washington Square, etc. 2v. — 
Foreign Parts 1 v. — Portraits of Places 
1 v. — A Little Tour in France 1 v. 


Jeaffreson, J. Cordy, 1 1901 
A Book about Doctors 2 v. — A 
Woman in spite of Herself 2 v. — The 
Real Lord Byron 3 v. 


Jenkin, Mrs. Charles, + 1885. 
“Who Breaks—Pays" 1 v. — Skir- 
mishing 1 v. — Once and Again 2 v. — 
Two French Marriages 2 v. — Jupiter's 
Daughters 1 v. 

Jenkins, Edward. 
Ginx's Baby, his Birth and other Mis- 
fortunes; Lord Bantam 2 v. 


* Jennie of ‘The Prince's,'" Author of: 
vide B, H. Buxton. 


Jerome, Jerome K., t 1927. 

The Idle Thoughts o! an Idle Fellow 
1 v. — Diary o of a Pilgrimage, and Six 
Essays 1 v. — Novel Notes 1 v. — Sketches 
in Lavender, Blue and Green 1 v. — 
The Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
1 v. — Three Men on the Bummel 1 v. — 
Tea-Table Talk 1 v. — Tommy and Co. 
1v.— Idle Ideasin 1905 1 v. — The Passing 
of the Third Floor Back 1 v. — The Angel 
and the Author—and Others 1 v. — They 
and I, 1 v. — All Roads Lead to Calvary 
1 v. — Anthony John rv. 


Jerrold, Douglas, t 1857. 
History of St. Giles and St. James 2 v. 
* John Halifax, Gentleman," Author of: 
vide Mrs, Craik. 


Johnny Ludiow: vide Mrs. Henry Wood. 


Jolly, Emily, 
Colonel Dacre 2 v. 


“Joshua Davidson," Author of; wide 
Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, 


Kavanagh, Miss Julia, t 1877. 
Nathalie 2 v. — Daisy Burns 2 v. — 
Rachel Gray 1 v. — Adéle 5 v. — A 
Summer and Winter in the Two Sicilies 
2 v. — Seven Years, and other Tales 2 v. 
— French Women of Letters 1 v. — 
English Women of Letters 1 v. — Queen 
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Complete List. 


Mah 2 v. — Beatrice 2 v, — Dora 2 v. — 
Silvia 2 v. — Bessie 2 v. — John Dorrien 
v. — Two Lilies 2v. — Forget-me- 
nots 2v. (Vide p. 27.) 
Kaye-Smith. Sheila - 
The kl nd of the House of Alard ry. — Iron 
and Smoke 1 v. 


Keary, Annie, t 1879. 
Oldbury 2 v. — Castle Daly 2 v. 


Keary, C. F. 
The Mount rz v. 


Keeling, D'Esterre-: vre Esterre. 


Kennedy, Margaret. 
The Constant Nymph 1 v. 

Kimball, Richard B. (Am.), t 1892. 
Saint Leger 1 v. — Romance of Student 
Life Abroad 1 v. — Was he Successful? 
1 v. 


Kingsléy, Charles, t 1875. 
TwoYears ago 2 v.— Hereward the Wake 
2 v. — At Last 2 v. 


Kingsley, Henry, t 1876. 
Austin Elliot 1 v. — Geoffry Hamlyn 2 v. 
— The Hillyars and the Burtons 2 v. 
Leighton Court rv. — Reginald Hethe- 
rege 2 v. — Tbe Grange Garden 2 v. 
Kinross, Albert. 
An Opera and Lady Grasmere t v. 
Kipling, Rudyard. 
Plain Tales from the Hills « v. — The 
Second Jungle Book 1 v. — The Seven 
Seas 1 v. — “Ca tains Courageous” 
1 v. — The Day’ s Work 1 v. — À Fleet 
in Being 1 v. — talk & Co. 1v. — From 
Sea to Sea 2 v. — The City of Dreadful 
Night 1 v. — Kim 1r v. — Just So Stories 1 v. 
— The Five Nations 1 v. — Traffics and 
Discoveries 1 v, — Puck of Pook's Hill 1 v. 
— Actions and Reactions 1 v. — Rewards 
and Faines 1 v. — l.and and Sea Tales 1 v. 
— Debits and Credits 1 v, 


Laffan, May. 
Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor : v. 
Langdon, Mary (Am.). 
Ida May 1 v. 
* Last of the Cavaliers, the," Author of 
(Miss Piddington). 
The Last of the Cavaliers 2 v. — The 
Gain of a Loss 2 v. 


taszowska, Mme de: vide E. Gerard. 
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Laurence, George Alfred: wide “Quy 
Livingstone.” 


Lawless, the Hon. Emily, t 1915. 
Hurrish 1 v. 

Lawrence. D. H 
England, My England r v. — The Woman 
Who Rode Away r v. 


Mrs, Lean: wide Florence Marryat. 


“Leaves from the Journal of our Life In 
the Highlands": wide Victoria R. I. 

Lee, Holme: vide Harriet Parr. 

"Lee, Vernon. 
Pope Jacynth, etc. 1 v. — Hortus Vitae, 
and Limbo 1 v. — Vanitas 1 v. — Louis 
Norbert 1 v. — The Tower ofthe Mirrors 
1 v. — The Golden Keys 1 v. 


Le Fanu, J. S., t 1875. 
Uncle Silas 2 v. — Guy Deverell 2 v. 


Lemon, Mark, t 1870. 
Wait for the End 2 v. — Loved at Last 
2 v. — Falkner Lyle 2 v. — Leyton Hall, 
and other Tales 2 v. — Golden Fetters 2 v. 


Author of "Letters from a Self-Made 
Merchant to his Son"; vide George 
Horace Lorimer. 


Author of ** The Letters of Her Mother to 
Elizabeth”; vide Trowbrigge, 


Lever, Charles, t 1872. 

The O'Donoghue t v. — The Knight of 
Gwynne 3 v. — Arthur O'Leary 2 v. — 
Harry Lorrequer 2 v. — Charles O'Mal- 
ley 3 v. — Tom Burke of “Ours” 5v. — 
ack Hinton 2 v. — The Daltons 4 v. — 
"he Dodd Family Abroad 3 v. — The 
Martins of Cro" Martin 5 v. — The For- 
tunes of Glencore 2 v. Davenport 
Dunn 3 v. — Confessions of Con Cregan 
2 v. — One ofí Them 2 v. — Maurice 
Tiernay 2 v. — Barrington 2 v. — A Day's 
Ride 2 v. — Luttrell of Arran 2 v. — Tony 
Butler 2 v. — Sir Brook Fossbrooke 2 v. 
— The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly 2 v. 
— A Rent in a Cloud t v. — That Boy 
of Norcott's 1 v. — St. Patrick's Eve; Paul 
Gosslett's Confessions 1 v. — Lord Kil- 
gobbin 2 v. 


Levett- Yeats, S. 
The Honour of Savelli 1 v. — The 
Chevalier d'Auriac 1 v. — The Traitor's 
Way: v. — The Lord Protector 1 v. — 
Orrain x v. 


Lewes, G. H., t 1878. 
Ranthorpe 1 v. — The Physiology of 
| Common Life 2 v. 


| Lewis, Sinclair. (Am.) 
Babbitt 1 v. — Our Mr. Wrenn 1 v. 
Arrowsmith 1 v. 


Linton, Mrs. E. Lynn, t 1898. 
The true History of Joshua Davidson 
1 v. — Patricia Kemball 2 v. — The 
Atonement of Leam Dundas 2 v. — The 
World well Lost 2 v. — Under which 
Lord? 2 v. — Todhunters'at Loanin' Head, 
and other Stories 1 v, — lone 2 v. 


Lockhart, L. W. M., t 1882. 
Mine is Thine 2 v. 


Loftus, Lord Augustus. 
Diplomatic Reminiscences 1837 - 1862 2 v. 


London, Jack (Am.), t 1916. 
Burning Daylight 1 v. — The Call of the 
M ild : v. — When God Langhs 1 v. — The 
Sea-Wolf 2 v. — South Sea Tales t v. — 
Martin Eden 2 v. — A Son of the Sun rv. 
— The Son of the Wolf 1 v. — The Valley 
of the Moon 2 v. 


Longard, Mme de: vide D. Gerard. 


Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth (Am.), 
+ 1882. 
Poetical Works 3 v. — The New- 
England Tragedies 1 v. — The Divine 
Tragedy 1 v. Flower-de-l.uve, and 
Three Books of Song 1 v. — The Masque 
of Pandora, and other Poems 1 v. 


Lonsdale, Margaret. 
Sister Dora 1 v. 


Loos, Anita (Am ). 
** Gentlemen Prefer Blondes" 1 v. 
Lorimer, George Horace (Am.). 
Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to his 
Son 1 v. — Old Gorgon Graham 1 v. — 
Jack Spurlock, Prodigal 1 v. 


“Lost Battle, A" 


Lowndes, Mrs. Belloc. 
Studies in Wives 1 v. — The Lodger r v. 
— The End of her Honeymoon t v. — Why 
They Married t v. — The Territord Mys- 
tery 1 v. — Some Men and Womener v. 
— Bread of Deceit 1 v. — What Really 
Happened 1 v. — ** Thou Shalt Not Kill ” 


2v. 
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1 v. — The Story of Ivy 1 v. — Cressida: | St. Michael 2 v. — The Marquis of 


No Mystery 1 v. 


Lubbock, Sir John (Lord Avebury), 

* 1834, f targ. 
The Beauties of Nature (with Illustrations) 
1 v. — Essays and Addresses 1900-1903 1 v. 


*Lutfullah " : vide Eastwick. 


Lyall, Edna, t 1903. 
We Two 2 v. — Donovan 2 v. — 
Knight-Errant 2 v. — Wayíaring Men 
2 v. — Hope the Hermit 2 v. — In Spite 
of All 2 v. — The Hinderers 1 v. 


Lytton, Lord: vide E. Bulwer, 


Lytton, Robert Lord (Owen Meredith), 
t 1891. 


Poems 2 v. — Fables in Song 2 v. 


Maartens, Maarten, t rors 
The Sin of Joost Avelingh 1 v. — An 
Old Maid's Love 2 v. — God's Fool 2 v. 
— The Greater Glory 2v. — My Lady 
Nobody 2 v.— Her Memory 1 v.—MyPoor 
Relations 2 v. — Dorothea 2 v. — The 
Healers 2 v. — The Woman's Victory, and 
Other Stories 2 v. — The New Religion 2 v. 
— Brothers All r v.—The Price of Lis Doris 
2 v.—Harmen Pols: Peasant 1 v.— Eve2 v. 

McAulay, Allan (Am.): wide Kate 

Douglas Wiggin. 


Macaulay, Lord, t 1859. 
History of England 10 v. — Critical and 
Historical Essays s v. — Lays of Ancient 
Rome 1 v. — Speeches 2 v. — Bio- 
graphical Essays 1 v. — (See also Trevel- 
yan). 


Macaulay, Rose. 
Told by an Idiot t v, — Orphan Island rv. 
— A Casual Commentary r v. — Crewe 
Train 1 v, — Keeping up Appearances r v. 


McCarthy, Justin. 
The Waterdale Neighbours 2 v. — 
Dear Lady Disdain 2 v. — Miss Misan- 
thrope 2 v. — Donna Quixote 2 v. — A 
Short History of our Own Times. 2 v. — 
A Short History of our Own Times. 
Vol. 5 (supplemental). 


MacDonald, George, t 1905. 
Alea Forbes of Howglen 2 v. — David 
Elginbrod 2 v. — The Vicar's Daughter 
2 v. — Malcolm 2 v. — St. George and | 


Lossie 2 v. — Sir Gibbie 2 v. — Mary 
Marston 2 v. — The Gifts of the Child 
Christ, and other Tales 1 v. — The Prín- 
cess and Curdie 1 v. 


Mackarness, Mrs., t 1881. 
Sunbeam Stories 1 v. — A  Peerless 
Wife 2 v. — A Mingled Yarn 2 v. 


Mackay, Eric, t 1898. 
Love Letters of a Violinist, and other 
Poems 1 v. 


Mackenzie, Compton, 
The Old Men of the Sea rz v. 


McKnight, Charles (Am.), t 1881. 
Old Fort Duquesne 2 v. 


Maclaren, lan, t 1907. 
Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush 1 v, — 
The Days of Auld Langsyne r v. 


Macleod, Norman, t 1872. 
The Old Lieutenant and his Son 1 v. 
Macquoid, Mrs. 
Patty 2 v. — Miriam's Marriage 2 v. — Pic- 
tures across the Channel 2 v. — My Story 
2 v. — Diane 2 v. — Beside the River 2v. — 
A Faithful Lover 2 v. 


“Mademoiselle Mori,". Author of (Miss 
Roberts). 


Mademoiselle Mori 2 v. — Denise 1 v. 
— Madame Fontenoy 1 v. — On the 
Edge of the Storm : v. — The Atelier du 
Lys 2 v. — In the Olden Time 2 v. 


Mahon, Lord: vide Stanhope, 


Maine, E. S. 
Scarschiff Rocks 2 v. 

Malet, Lucas (Mrs. Mary St. Leger 

Harrison). 

Colonel Enderby's Wife 2 v. — The 
History of Sir Richard Calmady 3 v. — The 
Far Horizon 2 v. — The Score 1 v, — 
Adrian Savage 2 v. 


Malmesbury, the Earl of. 
Memoirs of an Ex-Minister 5 v. 


Mann, Mary E. 
A Winters Tale 1 v. — The Cedar 
Star 1 v. À 


Mansfield, Robert Blachford. 
The Log of the Water Lily 1 v. 


PEENES, 


Pery 
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Mark Twain: vrae Twain. 


Marlowe, Christopher, t 1593. 
Doctor Faustus; Edward the Second; The 
Jew of Malta x v. 


“Marmorne,” Author of: wide P. G, 
Hamerton. 
" Marriage," the Authors of (Am.). 
Marríage. Short Stories of Married Life 
by American Writers r v. 


Marryat, Capt., t 1848. 
The Privateer's-Man 1 v. — The Children 
o! the New-Forest 1 v. — Valerie 1 v. — 
Mr. Midshipman Easy 2 v. — (ide p. 27.) 


Marryat, Florence, t 1899. 
Love's Conflict 2 v. — The Confessions 
of Gerald Estcourt 2 v. — Nelly Brooke 2v. 
— Véronique 2 v. — Petronel 2 v. — Her 
Lord and Master 2 v. — The Prey of the 
Gods 1 v. — Life and Letters of Captain 
Marryat 1 v. — Mad Dumaresq 2 v. — 
No Intentions 2 v. — Fighting the Air 
2v.—The Poison of Asps, and otherStories 
1 v. — * My own Child ” 2 v, — A Harvest 
of Wild Oats 2 v. — A Little Stepson : v. 
— Written in Fire 2 v. — Her World against 
a Lie 2 v. — The Root of all Evil 2 v. — 
The Fair-haired Alda 2 v. — With Cupid's 
Eyes 2 v. — My Sister the Actress 2 v. — 
Phyllida 2 v.— Facing the Footlights 2 v.— 
A Moment of Madness, and other Stories 
1 v. — The Ghost of Charlotte Cray, and 
other Stories 1 v.— Peeressand Player 2 v. 
— Under the Lilies and Roses 2 v. — The 


. Heart of Jane Warner 2 v. — The Heir 


Presumptive 2 v. — The Master Passion 
2 v. — Spiders of Society 2 v. — Driven 
to Bay 2 v. — A Daughter of the Tropics 
2 v. -- Mount Eden. A Romance 2 v. 
— Blindfold 2 v. — A Bankrupt Heart 
2v. — The Beautiful Soul 1 v. — At 
Heart a Rake 2 v. — The Strange 
Transfiguration of Hannah Stubbs rv. 
— The Dream that Stayed 2 v. — A 
Passing Madness t v. — The Blood of 
the Vampire 1 v. — A Soul on Fire 1 v. 
— Iris the Avenger 1 v. 


Marsh, Mrs. Anne, t 1874. 


. Ravenscliffe 2 v. — Emilia Wyndham 


2 v. — Aubrey 2v. — The Heiress of 
Haughton 2 v. — The Rose of Ashurst 2 v. 


Marshall, Mrs. Emma, t 1:899. 
Mrs. Mainwaring’s Journal 1 v. — 
Benvenuta 1 v. — Lady Alice 1 v. — 


Complete List. 


Daysvring 1 v. — Life's Aftermath 1 v. — 
In theEastCountry 1 v.—No. X111 ;or, The 
Story of the Lost Vestal 1 v. — In Four 
Reigns 1 v. — On the Banks of the Ouse 
1v/— Alma tv. — Under Salisbury Spire 
1 v. — Winchester Meads t v. — Eventide 
Light 1 v. — Winifrede's Journal 1 v. — 
Bristol Bells 1 v. — A Lily among Thorns 
1 v. — Penshurst Castlerv. — Kensington 
Palace 1 v. — The Master of the Music- 
ians 1 v. — An Escape from the Tower 
1 v. — A Haunt of Ancient Peace 1 v. — 
Castle Meadow 1 v. — In the Choir of 
Westminster Abbey r v. — The Young 
Queen of Hearts 1 v. — Under the Dome 
of St, Paul's 1 v, — (Vide p. 27.) 


Mason, A. E. W. 
The Broken Road t v. — Atthe Villa Rose 
rv. — The House of the Arrow 1 v. — 
The Winding Stair 1 v. — No Other Tiger 


Iv. 


Mathers, Helen (Mrs. Henry Reeves). 
“Cherry Ripe! " 2v. — “Land o' the 
Leal” 1 v. — My Lady Green Sleeves 2 v. 
— As he comes up the Stair, etc. 1 v. — 
Sam's Sweetheart 2 v. — Eyre's Acquittal 
2 v, — Found Out : v.—The Fashion of this 
World (8o Pf.) — Blind Justice, and ** Who, 
being dead, "yw Speaketh " r v. — What 
the Glass Told, and A Study of a Woman 
1 v. — Bam Wildfire 2 v. — Becky 2 v.— 
— “Honey” 1 v.—The New Lady Teazle, 
and Other Stories and Essays t v. — Tally 
Ho! 2 v. — Pigskin and Petticoat 2 v. — 
Gay Lawless r v. 


Maugham. W. Somerset. 
The Trembling of a Leaf 1 v. — The 
Painted Veil 1 v. — Ashenden or the British 
Agent 1 v, — The Casuarina Tree 1 v. 


Maurice, Colonel. 
The Balance of Military Power in 
Europe 1 v. 


Maurier, George du, t 1896. 
Trilby 2 v. — The Martian 2 v. 


Maxwell, Mrs.: vide Miss Braddon. 


Maxwell, W. B. 
The Ragged Messenger 2 v. — In Cotton 
Wool 2 v. — The Day's Journey tv. — 
Children of the Night 1 v. — Fernande 
1 v. — Spinster of this Parish 1 v. — The > 
Case of Bevan Yorke 1 v. — Gabrielle 1 v. 
— We Forget Because We Must t v. 


“Mehalah” : wide Baring-Gould. 


Melville, George J. Whyte, + 1878. 
Kate Coventry 1 v. — Digby Grand r v. 
— Good for Nothing 2 v. — The Queen's 
Maries 2 v. — The Gladiators 2 v. — The 
Brookes of Bridlemere 2 v. — Cerise 2 v. 
— The Interpreter 2 v. — The White Rose 
2 v. — M. or N. 1 v. — Contraband 1 v. 
— Sarchedon 2 v. — Uncle John 2 v. — 
Katerfelto 1 v. — Sister Louise r v. — 
Rosine 1 v. — Roys' Wife 2 v. — Black 
but Comely 2v. 

Mencken, H. L. (Am.). 
In Defence of Women 1 v. 

Meredith, George, t 1909. 
The Ordeal o! Richard Feverel 2 v. — 
Beauchamp's Career 2 v. — The Tragic 
Comedians r v. — The Egoist 2 v. — 
Rhoda Fleming 2 v. 

Meredith, Owen: vse Robert Lord Lytton. 


Merrick, Hope. 
Mary-Girl 1 v. 


Merrick, Leonard, 
Cynthia 1 v. — One Man's View 1 v. — 
The Worldlings 1 v. — When Love flies 
out o' the Window r v. Whispers 
about Women 1 v. — The Man who Under- 
stood Women, etc. 1 v. 


Merriman, Henry Seton, t 1905. 
Prisoners and Captives 2 v. — From 
One Generation to Another r v.—Flotsam 
1 v. — Roden's Corner 1 v. 


Mill, John Stuart. * 1806, t 1875. 
On Liberty and The Subjection of Women 
1 v. 


Milne, James. 
The Epistles of Atkins 1 v. 


Milton, John, t 1674. 
Poetical Works 1 v. 
* Miss Molly," Author of. 
Geraldine Hawthorne 1 v. 
“Molly Bawn,” Author of: vide Mrs. 
Hungerford, 
Mon'agve. C E. 
Rough Justice 1 v. — Right oft the Map 
1v. 


Montgomery, Florence. 
Misunderstood 1: v. — Thrown To- 
gether 2 v. — Wild Mike 1 v. — Colonel 
Norton 2 v. 
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Complete List. 


Moore, Frank Frankfort. 


“I Forbid the Banus'' 2 v. — One Fair 
Daughter 2 v. — Nell Gwyn — Come- 
diantv.— A Damsel or Two 1 v. — Castle 
Omeragh 2 v. — Shipmates in Sunshine 
2 v. — The Original Woman 1 v, — The 
White Causeway 1 v. — The Artful Miss 
Dill 1 v. — The Marriage Lease 1 v. — An 
Amateur Adventuress 1 v. — Priscilla and 
Charybdis 2 v. — The Food of Love 1 v. — 
The Laird of Craig Athol t v. 


Moore, George. 
The Untilled Field 1 v. — Confessions of a 
Young Man 1 v. — The Lake t v. — Muslin 
2 v. — The Coming of Gabrielle 1 v. — 
Celibate Lives 1 v. 


Morgan, Lady, t 1859. 
Memoirs 3 v. 


Morrison, Arthur. 


A Child of the Jago 1 v. — To London 
Town 1 v. — Cunning Murrell 1 v. — 
The Hole in the Wall : v. — The Green 
Eye of Goona rv. — Divers Vanities 1 v. 
— Green Ginger 1 v. 

Mulock, Miss: viz^ M-s. Craik. 

Murray, David Christie, 
Rainbow Gold 2 v. 


Murray, Grenville: vzZe Grenville, 


“My Little Lady," Author of: vide E, 
Frances Poynter, 
New Testament, the. 
The Authorised English Version, with 
Introduction and Various Readings from 
the three most celebrated Manuscripts oí 
the Original Text, by Constantine Tischen- 
dorf (vol. 1000, published 1869) x v. 
Newby, Mrs. C. J. 
Common Sense 2 v. 
Nicholls, Mrs.: vide Currer Boll. 
“Nina Balatka," Author of: wide An- 
thony Trollope. 
~ “No Church," Author of (F. Robinson). 
No Church 2 v. — Owen:—a Waif 2 v. 
Noel, Lady Augusta. 
Hithersea Mere 2 v. 
Norris, W. E. 


A Bachelor's Blunder 2 v. — The Rogue 
2 v. — MissSbafto 2v. — Mrs. Fenton 1 v. 
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— Misadventure 2 v. — Saint Ann’s 1 v. 
— A Victim of Good Luck 1 v. — Clarissa 
Furiosa 2 v. — Marietta's Marriage 2 v. 
— The Fight for the Crown 1 v. — The 
Widower 1 v. — Giles Ingilby 1 v. — The 
Flowerofthe Flock 1 v. — His Own Father 
1 v. — The Credit of the County 1 v. — 
Lord Leonard the Luckless 1 v. — Nature's 
Comedian 1 v. — Nigel's Vocation 1 v. — 
Barbam of Beltana1 v. — Harry and Ursula 
1v. — The Square Peg 1 v. — The Perjurer 
1 v. — Not Guilty 1 v. — Paul's Paragon 
1 v. — The Triumphs of Sara 1 v. — Tony 
the Exceptional 1 v. 


Norton, Hon. Mrs., + 1877. 
Stuart of Dunleath 2 v. — Old Sir Douglas 
2v. 


**Not Easily Jealous," Author of (Miss 


Iza Hardy). 
Not Easily Jealous 2 v. 


“Novels and Tales": 
Words." 


* Nursery Rhymes," 


O'Conor Eccles, Charlotte (Hal God- 
frey). 
The Matrimonial Lottery 1 v. 


Oldmeadow, Ernest. 
Susan 1 v. 


Oliphant, Laurence. 
Altiora Peto 2 v. — 


Oliphant, Mrs., t 1897. 
The Last of the Mortimers 2 v. — Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland 1 v. — Agnes 2 v. — 
Madonna Mary 2 v. — The Minister's 
Wife 2 v. — The Rector and the Doctor's 
Family 1 v. — Salem Chapel 2 v. —,The 
Perpetual Curate 2 v. — Miss Marjori- 
banks 2 v. — Ombra 2 v. — Memoir oí 
Count de Montalembert2 v. — May2 v. — 
Innocent 2 v — For Love and life 2v. — 
The Story of Valentine and his Brother 
2v. — Whiteladies 2 v. — The Curate in 
Charge 1 v. — Phoebe, Junior 2 v. — Mrs. 
Arthur 2 v. — Carità 2 v. — Young Mus- 
grave 2 v. — The Primrose Path 2 v. — 
Within the Precincts 5 v. — The Greatest 


vide “ Household 


1 v. 


+ 1888. 
Masollam 2 v. 


Heiress in England 2 v. — He that will not | 


when he may2 v. — Harry Joscelyn 2 v. — 
In Trust 2 v. — It was a Lover and his 
Lass 3 v. — The Ladies Lindores 3 v. — 
Hester 3 v. — The Wizard'sSon 5 v. — A 
Country Gentleman and bis Family 2 v. — 


Complete List. 
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Neighbours on the Green 1 v. — The 
Duke's Daughter 1 v. — The Fugitives: v. 
— Kirsteen2v.— Lifeof LaurenceOliphant 
and of Alice Oliphant, his Wife 2 v. — The 
Little Pilgrim in theUnseen1v. — TheHeir 
Presumptiveand the Heir Apparent 2 v. — 
The Sorceress2 v. — Sir Robert's Fortune 
2 v. — The Ways of Life 1 v. — Old Mr. 
Tredgold 2 v. 

“One who has kept a Diary": vide 
George W. E. Russell. 


Oppenheim E Pnillips 
Prodigals of Monte Carlo 1 v. 


Orczy, Baroness, 

The Scarlet Pimpernel 1 v. — I will Repay 
1 v. — The Elusive Pimpernel 1 v. — Eldo- 
rado 2 v. — Nicolette 1 v. — The Ho- 
nourable Jim 1 v. — Pimpernel and Rose- 
mary 1 v. — Unravelled Knots 1 v. — The 
Celestial City 1 v. — Sir Percy Hits Back 
1 v. — “Skin o' My Tooth” rz v. 


Osbourne, Lloyd (Am.). 
Baby Bullet 1 v. — Harm’s Way 1 v. — 
The Kingdoms of the World 1 v. 


Ouida, t 1908. 

Idalia 2 v. — Puck 2 v. — Folle-Farine 
2 v. — Cecil Castlemaine's Gage, and 
other Novelettes 1 v. — Madame la Mar- 
quise, and other Novelettes 1 v. — Pas 

carel 2 v. — Two little Wooden Shoes 1 v. 
— Signa 3 v. — Anadné 2 v. — Friends- 
bip 2 v. — Moths 3 v. — A Village Com- 
mune 2 v. — In Maremma 5 v. — Wanda 
3 v. — Frescoes and other Stories 1 v. — 

Othmar 3 v. — A Rainy June (60 Pf.). 
Don Gesualdo (60 Pf.), — A House Party 
1 v. — Guilderoy 2 v. — Syrlin 5 v. — 

Santa Barbara, etc. 1 v. — Two Offenders 
1 v. — The Silver Christ, etc. 1 v. — Le 
Selve, and Tonia 1 v. — An Altruist, and 
Four Essays t v. Helianthus 2 v. 


* Qutcasts, the," Author of : vide “ Roy 
Tellet." 


Parker, Sir Gilbert. 

The Battle ofthe Strong 2 v. — The Seats 
of the Mignty2 v. — The Judgment House 
2v. 

Parr, Harriet (Holme Lee), t 1900. 
Basil Godfrey's Caprice 2 v. — For Richer, 
for Poorer 2 v. — The Beautiful Miss Dar- 
rington 2 v. — Her Title of Honour 1 v. — 
Echoes of a Famous Year 1 v. — Kathe- 
rine's Trial 1 v. — The Vicissitudes of 
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Bessie Fairfax 2 v.— Ben Milner'sWooing 
1 v. — Straightforward 2 v. — Mrs. Denys 
of Cote 2 v. — A Poor Squire 1 v. 


Parr, Mrs. - 
Dorothy Fox 1 v. — The Prescotts of 
Pamphillon 2 v. — The Gosau Smithy, etc. 
1v. — Robin 2 v. — Loyalty George 2 v. 


Paston, George. 
A Study in Prejudices 1 v. — A Fair 
Deceiver 1 v. 


Pasture,Mrs. Henry de la. 
Master Christopher 2 v. 


Paul, Mrs.: vide " Still Wators." 


“ Paul Ferroll,” Author of (Mrs.Caroline 
Clive), t 1875. 

Paul Ferroll 1 v. — Year after Year 1 v. 

— Why Paul Ferroll killed his Wife x v. 


Payn, James, t 1898. 

Found Dead 1 v. — Gwendoline's Har- 
vest 1 v. — Like Father, like Son z v, — 
Not Wooed, but Won 2 v. — Cecil's Tryst 
I1 v. — A Woman's Vengeance 2 v. — 
Murphy's Master 1 v. — 1n the Heart of 
a Hill, and other Stories 1 v. — At lier 
Mercy 2 v. — The Best of Husbands 2 v. — 
Walter's Word 2 v. — Halves 2 v. — 
Fallen Fortunes 2 v. — What He cost Her 
2 v. — By Proxy 2 v. — Less Black than 
we're Painted 2 v. — Under one Roof 
2 v. — High Spirits 1 v. — High Spirits 
(Second Series) 1 v. — A Confidential 
Agent 2 v. — From Exile 2v. — A Grape 
from a Thorn 2 v. — Some Private Views 
1v. — For Cash Only 2v. — Kit: A Me- 
mory 2 v. — The Canon's Ward (with 
Portrait) 2 v. — Some Literary Re- 
collections 1 v, — The Talk of the Town 
1 v. — The Luck of the Darrells 2 v. — 
The Heir ofthe Ages v.— Holiday Tasks 
1v. — Glow-Worm Tales (/7irst Series) 
1 v. — A Prince of the Blood 2 v. — The 
Mystery of Mirbridge 2 v. — The Burnt 
Million 2 v. — The Word and the Will 
2 v. — A Modern Dick Whittington 
2v. — A Stumble on the Threshold 
2v. — A Trying Patient 1 v. — Gleams 
of Memory, and The Eavesdropper 1 v. — 
In Market Overt 1 v. — Another’s Burden 
etc. 1 v. — The Backwater of Life, or Essays 
of a Literary Veteran 1 v. 


Peard, Frances Mary. 
One Year2 v. — The Rose-Garden 1 v. — 
Thorpe Regis 1 v. — A Winter Story 1 v. 


Complete List. 


— A Madrigal, and other Stories 1 v. — 
Cartouche 1 v. — Mother Molly 1 v, — 
Schloss and Town 2 v. — Contradictions 
2 v. — Near Neighbours t v. — Alicia 
Tennant 1 v. — Madame'sGranddaughter 
1 v, — Number One and Number Two 1 v. 
— The Ring from Jaipur r v. — The 
Flying Months 1 v. 


Pemberton, Max. 

A Woman of Kronstadt 1 v, — The Garden 
of Swords 1 v. — The Footstepsof a Throne 
1 v. — The Giant's Gate 2 v. — I crown 
thee King 1 v. — Red Morn rv. — Mid 
the Thick Arrows 2 v. — My Sword for 
Lafayette 1 v. — The Lodestar 1 v. — 
Love the Harvester 1 v. 


Percy, Bishop Thomas, | 1811. 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry 3v. 


Perrin, Alice. 


Government House 1 v. — Rough Passa- 
ges 1 v. 


Philips, F. C. 
The Dean and his Daughter 1 v. — Lucy 
Smith 1v. — A Lucky Young Woman ry. 
— Jack and Three Jills 1 v. — Young 
Mr. Ainslie's Courtship 1 v. — Exten- 
uating Circumstances, and A French 
Marriage 1 v. — More Social Vicissitudes 
I v. — Constance 2 v. — That Wicked 
Mad'moiselle, etc. 1 v. — A Doctor in 
Difficulties, etc, 1 v. — “One Never 
Knows" 2 v, — Of Course 1 v. — Miss 
Ormerod's Protégé 1 v. — My little Hus- 
band 1 v. — Mrs. Bouverie 1 v. — A 
Question of Colour, and otherStories rv. — 
A Devil in Nun's Veiling r v. — A Full 
Confession, and other Stories 1 v. — The 
Luckiest of Three 1 v, — Poor Little Bella 
1 v. — Eliza Clarke, Governess, and Other 
Stories 1 v. — Schoolgirls of To-day, etc. 
1 v. — If Only, etc. 1 v. — An Unfortunate 
Blend 1 v. — A Barrister's Courtship 1 v. 


Philips, F. C., & Percy Fendall, 
Margaret Byng 1 v. — Disciples of Plato 
Iv. 


Philips, F. C., & C. J. Wills, 
The Fatal Phryne 1v. — The Scudamores 


1 v. — A Maiden FairtoSeer v. — Sybil 
Ross's Marriage 1 v. 


Phillpotts, Eden, 
Lying Prophets 2 v. — The Human Boy 
1 v. — Sons of the Morning 2 v. — The 


Lá 


ET 
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Good Red Earth 1 v. — The Striking Hours 
tv. — The Farm of the Dagger 1 v. — 
The Whirlwind 2 v. — The Human Boy 
Again 1 v. — From the Angle of Seventeen 
1 v. — The Bronze Venus 1 v. — The Grey 


-Room 1 v. — The Red Redmaynes 1 v. — 


A Human Boy's Diary 1 v. — Cheat- 
the-Boys 1 v. — A Voice from the Dark 
1 v. — The Marylebone Miser 1 v. — The 
Jury tv 


Phillpotts, E., & Arnoid Bennett. 
The Sinews of War 1 v. — The Statue 1 v. 


Piddington, Miss: vie Author of “ The 
Last of the Cavaliers." 


Poe, Edgar Allan (Am.), * 1849. 
Poems and kssays, edited with a new 
Memoir by John H. Ingram 1 v. — Tales, 
edited by John H. Ingram r v. — Fantastic 
Tales 1 v. 


Pope, Alexander, t 1744. 
Select Poetical Works t v. 


Poynter, Miss E. Frances. 
My Little Lady 2 v.—Ersilia 2 v. —A mong 
the Hills r v. 


Praed, Mrs. Campbell. 
Affinities 1 v. — The Head Station 2 v. 


Prentiss, Mrs. E. (Am.), t 1878. 
Stepping Heavenward r v. 


Prince Consort, the, t 1861. 
Speeches and Addresses r v. 


Pryce, Richard. 
Miss Maxwell's Affections 1 v. — The 
m Mrs. Fleming 1 v. — Time and the 
oman I v. 


Pym, H. N.: vzde Caroline Fox. 


Quiller-Couch, Sir A. T. (“Q”). 

ISaw Three Ships 1 v. — Dead Man's 
Rock x v. — la and other Tales 1 v. — 
The Ship of Stars 1 v. — Fort Amity 1 v. 
— Shakespeare's Christmas, and Other 
Stories 1 v. — The Mayor of Troy 1 v. — 
Merry-Garden, and Other Stories 1 v. — 
Brother Copas 1 v. 


Quincey: vide De Quincey. 


Rae, W. Fraser, t 1905. 
Westward by Rail 1 v. — Miss Bayle's 
Romance 2v. — The Business of Travel 1v. 
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Raimond, C. E.: vide Elizaveth Robins 
(Am.). 


* Rajah's Heir, the.” 


Reade, Charles, t 1884. 
Hard Cash 3 v. — Put Yourself in his 
Place 2 v. — A Terrible Temptation 2 v. 
— Christie Johnstone 1 v. — A Simpleton 
2 v. — The Wandering Heir 1 v. — 
Readiana 1 v. 


2v. 


* Recommended to Mercy," Author of 
(Mrs. Houstoun). 
Zoe's ** Brand" 2 v. 


Reeves, Mrs.: vie Helen Mathers. 


Rhys, Grace. 
Mary Dominic 1 v. — The Wooing of 
Sheila 1 v. — About many Things t v. 


Rice, James: vrZe Walter Besant. 


Richards, Alfred Bate, t 1876. 
So very Human 3 v. 


Richardson, S., t 1761. 
Clarissa Harlowe 4 v. 


Riddell, Mrs. (F. G. Trafford). 
George Geith of Fen Court 2 v. — Maz- 
well Drewitt 2 v. — The Race for Wealth 
2v. — The Earl's Promise 2 v. — Mor- 
tomley's Estate 2 v. 


Ridge, W. Pett. 
Nameof Garland 1 v. — Thanks to Sander- 
son 1 v. — Miss Mannering 1 v. — The 
Lunch Basket 1 v. — Just like Aunt Bertha 
1v. 


“ Rita.” 
Souls 1 v. — The Jesters 1 v. — The Mas- 
queraders 2 v. — Queer Lady Judas 2 v, — 
Prince Charming t v. — e Pointing 
Finger 1 v. — A Manof no Importance t v. 
Calvary 2 v. — That is to say— 1 v. 

Ritchie, Mrs, Anne Thackeray: wide 
Miss Thackeray. 


Roberts, Miss: wsde Author of “ Made- 
moiselle Mori.” 


Elizabeth Robins (C. E. Raimond) ( Am.). 
The Open Question 2 v. — The Magnetic 
North 2 v. — A Dark Lantern 2 v. — The 
Convert 2 v. — The Florentine Frame 1 v. 
— Way Stations 1 v. — The Secret That 
Was Kept 1 v. 


Robinson, F.: vide “No Churoh,” 
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Ross, Charles H. 
The Pretty Widow x v. — A London 
Romance 2 v. 

Ross, Martin: vide Somerville, 

“Roy Tellet.” 
The Outcasts 1 v. — A Draught of 
Let'e 1 v. — Pastor and Prelate 2 v. 


Ruck, Berta. 
Sir or Madam? 1 v. — The Dancing Star 
1 v. — Lucky in Leve r v. — The Clouded 
Pearl 1 v. — The Immortal Gul 1 v. — 
Kneel to the Preitiest t v. — The Pear! 
Thief 1 v. — Her Pirate Partner 1 v. — 


His Friends 2 v. — The Mystery of a 
Shipyard 2 v. 
Scott, Sir Waiter, 


t 1832. 
Waverley 2 v. — i 


vanhoe 2v. — Kenil- 


| worth 2 v. — Quentin Durward 2 v. 


| 
| 


Seeley, Prof. J. R., t 1895. 
Life and Times ot Stein 4 v. — The Ex- 
pansion of England 1 v. 


Sewell, Elizabeth, + 1906. 
Amy Herbert 2 v. — Ursula 2 v. — A 


| Glimpse of the World 2 v. — The Journal 


Money for One 1 v. — The Youngest Venus | 


tv. — One of the Churus 1 v. 
Ruffini, J., t 1881. 


Lavinia 2 v. — Doctor Antonio r v. — | 


Vincenzo2 v. — A Quiet Nook in the Jura 
1 v. 


Ruskin, John, * 1819, t 1900. 
Sesame and Lilies 1 v. — The Stones of 
Venice (with Illustrations) 2 v. — Unto this 
Lastand Munera Pulveris 1 v.— TheSeven 
Lamps of Architecture (with 14 Illustra- 
tions) 1 v. — Mornings in Florence 1 v.— 
St. Mark's Rest 1 v. 


Russell, W. Clark, t 1911. 
A Sailor's Sweetheart 2 v. — The “ Lady 
Maud” 2 v. — A Sea Queen 2 v. 


Russell, George W. E. 


Collections and Kecollections. By One 


who haskepta Diary 2 v. — A Londoner's | 


Log-Book 1 v. 
* Ruth and her Friends": vide p. 27. 


Sala, George Augustus, t 1895. 
The Seven Sons of Mammon 2 v. 


Saunders, John. 
Israel Mort, Overman 2 v. — The Ship- 
owner's Daughter 2 v.— A Noble Wiíe2v. 


Saunders, Katherine (Mrs. Cooper). 
Joan Merryweather, and other Tales 
1 v. — Gideon’s Rock, and other Tales 
1v. — The High Mills 2 v. — Sebastian 1 v. 

Savage, Richard Henry (Am.), t 1903., 
My Official Wife 1 v. — The Little lady 
of Lagunitas 2 v. — Prince Schamyl's 
Wooing 1 v. — The Masked Venus 
2 v. Delilah of Harlem 2 v. — 
A Daughter of Judas r v. — Miss 
Devereux of the Mariquita 2 v. —Checked 
Through 2v. — A Modern Corsair 2 v. 
— In the Swim 2 v. — In the House of 


of a Home Life 2 v. — After Life 2 v. — 
The Experience of Life 2 v. 


Shakespeare, William, t 1616. 
Plays and Poems (Second Edition) 7 v. 
Shakespeare's Plays may also be had in 
37 numbers, each number sold separately. 


Sharp, William, t 1905: wsde Miss Ho- 
ward, Fiona Macleod and Swinburne, 

Shaw, Bernard. 
Man and Superman 1 v, — The Perlect 
Wagnerite 1 v. — Cashel Byron's Pro- 
fession 1 v. — Plays Pleasant and Un-. 
pleasant (The Three Unpleasant Plays 1 v. 
— The Four Pleasant Piays 1 v.). — Get- 
ting Married & The Shewing-up of Blanco 
Posnet 1 v. — The Doctor's Dilemma & 
The Dark Lady of the Sonnets 1 v.— Three 
Plays for Puritans 1 v. — John Bull's Other 
Island etc. 1 v. — Androcles and the Lion ; 
Pygmalion 1 v. — Misalliance 1 v. — Fan- 
ny's First Play, etc. 1 v. — Heartbreak 
House, etc. 1 v. — Back to Methuselah 1 v. 
— Saint Joan r v. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, t 1822. 
A Selection from his Poems 1 v. 

Sheppard, Nathan (Am.), t 1888. 
Shut up in Paris r v. 

Sheridan, R. B., t 1816. 
The Dramatic Works 1 v. 

Shorthouse, J. Henry t 190; 
John Inglesant 2 v. — Blanche 
Falaise 1 v. 

Sidgwick, Mrs. Alfred. 
The Lantern Bearers 1 v.— Anthea's Guest 
iv. 

May Sinclair. 
Arne Severn and the Fieldings 1 v. — Un- 
canny Stories r v. — A Cure of Souls tv, 
— Arnold Wateilow: a Liíe 1 v. — The 
Rector of Wyck 1 v. — Far End r v. — 
The Allinghams 1 v. — History of Anthony 
Waring 1 v. 


Lady 
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Snaith, J. C. 
An Affair of State 1 v.— Time and Tide 
1 v. — Thus Far rv. 


* Society in London," Author of. 
Society in London. By a Foreign 
Resident 1 v. 

Somerville, E. Œ.. & M. Ross. 

Naboth's Vineyard t: v. — Dan Russel 
the Fox 1 v. 

* Spanish Brothers, the." 

Stanhope, Earl (Lord Mahon), t 1875. 
Reign of Queen Anne 2 v. 


Steel, Flora Annie. 
The. Hosts of the Lord 2 v. 


Sterne, Laurence, t 1768. 


2v. 


Tristram Shandy 2 v. — A Sentimental | 


Journey 1 v. 


Stevenson, Robert Louis, t 1894. 
Treasure Island 1 v. — Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, and An Inland Voyage 1 v. — 
Kidnapped 1 v. — The Black Arrow 1 v. — 
The Master of Ballantrac 1 v.— The Merry 
Men, etc. 1 v. — Across the Plains, etc. 1 v. 
— Island Nights’ Entertainments 1 v. — 
Catriona 1 v. — In the South Seas 2 v. — 
Tales and Fantasies 1 v. 


. “Still Waters," Author of (Mrs. Paul). 
Still Waters 1 v. — Dorothy t v. — De 


Cressy 1 v. — Uncle Ralph 1 v. — Maiden | 
Sisters r v. — Martha Brown rv.— Vanessa | 


Iv. 
Stirling, M. C.: v;Ze G. M. Craik. 


Stockton, Frank R. (Am.), t 1902. 
The House of Martha 1 v. 


“Story of a Penitent Soul, the," x v. 


“Story of Elizabeth, the," Author of: 
vide Miss Thackeray. 
Stowe, Mrs. Harriet Beecher (Am.), 
t 1896. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin 2 v. — A Key to Uncle 
Tom's Cabin 2 v. — Oldtown Folks 2 v. 


“Sunbeam Stories," Author of: 
Mrs. Mackarness. 
Swift, Jonathan (Dean Swift), t 1745. 
Gulliver’s Travels t v. 
Swinburne, Algernon Charles, t 1909. 


Atalanta in Calydon: and Lyrical Poems 
selected, with an Introduction, by William 


wide 


Sharp) 1 v. — Love's Cross-Currents 1 v. 
— Chastelard and Mary Stuart 1 v. 


| Swinnerton, Frank. 
| The Three Lovers t v. — The Elder Sister 
| 1 v. — Summer Storm 1 v. — Tokefield 
Papers 1 v. 
Symonds, John Addington, t 1893. 
Sketches in Italy 1 v. — New Italian 
| Sketches 1 v. 
Synge, John M, t 1909. 
| Plays 1 v. — The Aran Islands 1 v. 
| Tagore, Rabindranath, 
The Home and the World 1 v. — The 
Gardener 1 v. — Sadhana t v. — The 
Wreck r v. — Gitanjali; Fruit-Gathering 
| X v. 
Tallentyre, S. G.: vie H. S. Merriman. 
Tarkington, Booth (Am.). 
Women t v. — The Plutocrat r v, — Claire 
Ambler 1 v. — Th« World Does Move t v. 


Tasma. 
Uncle Piper of Piper's Hill 2 v. 
Tautphoeus, Baroness, t 1895. 
Cyrilla 2 v. — Quits 2 v. 


Taylor, Col. Meadows t 1876. 
Tara; a Mahratta Tale 3 v. 


Tellet: vide *' Roy Tellet." 


Templeton: wide Author of “Horace 
Templeton." 
Tennyson, Alfred (Lord), t 1892. 
| Poetical Works vol. 5, 8. — Locksley Hall, 
sixty Yearsafter; The Promise of May; 
| Tiresias and other Poems rv. — A Memoir. 
By His Son 4 v. 
Testament the New: wide New. 


Thackeray, William Makepeace, t 1863. 
Vanity Fair 3 v. — Miscellanies Vol. 2, 
3.5. — The Newcomes 4v. — The Vir- 
ginians vol. 1, 2. — The Adventures ot 
Philip 2 v. — Roundabout Papers 2 v. 
| — The Paris Sketch Book 2 v. 


Thackeray, Miss (Lady Ritchie). 

Old Kensington 2 v. — Bluebeard's Keys, 
and otber Stories 1 v. — Five Old Friends 
1 v. — Miss Angel 1 v. — Fulham Lawn, 
and other Tales : v. — From an Island. A 
Story and some Essaystv. — Da Capo, and 
other Tales 1 v. — Madame de Sévigne ; 
From a Stage Box; Miss Williamson's 
Divagations 1 v. — A Book of Sibyls 1 v. 
— Mrs. Dymond 2 v. — Chapters from 
some Memoirs r v. 
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Thomas, A. (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 
Denis Donne 2 v. — On Guard 2 v. — 
Walter Goring 2 v. — Played Out 2 v. — 
Called to Account 2 v. — Only herself 
2 v. — A Narrow Escape 2 v. 


Thomson, James, t 1748. 
Poetical Works 1 v. 


“Thoth,” Author of. 
Thoth x v. 


Thurston, E. Temple. 

The Greatest Wish in the World x v. — 
Mirage 1 v. — The City of Beautiful Non- 
sense 1 v. —The Garden of Resurrection 1 v. 
— The Apple of Eden t v. — The Antago- 
nists tv. — The Open Window r v. — 
Richard Furlong 1 v.—The Eye of the Wift 
1 v. — Achievement 1 v. — May Eve t v. 
— The Green Bough 1 v.— Charmeuse 1 v. 
— Mr. Bottleby Does Sometbing 1 v. — 
Jane Carroll r v. 


Tischendorf Constantine; v. New Testa- 
ment, 
Tomlinson, H. M. 
Gallions Reach 1 v. 


Trafford, F. G.: vide Mrs. Riddell. 
Trois-Etoiles: vzze Grenville. 


Trollope, Anthony, ¢ 1882. 
Doctor Thorne 2 v. — The Bertrams 
2 v. — The Warden 1 v. — Barchester 
Towers 2 v. — Castle Richmond 2 v. — 
Framley Parsonage 2 v. — North America 

v. — Orley Farm 3 v. — The Belton 
Estate 2 v. — Nina Balatka r v. — The 
Last Chronicle of Barset 3 v. — Phineas 
Finn 3 v. — Ralph the Heir 2 v. — 
Australia and New Zealand 3 v. — 
Lady Anna 2 v. — Harry Heathcote 
of Gangoil r v. — The Way we live 
now 4 v. — The Prime Minister 4 v. — 
South A frica 2 v. — An Eye for an Eyer v. 
— John Caldigate 3 v. — The Duke's 
Children 3 v. — Dr. Wortle'sSchool 1 v. — 
The Fixed Period 1 v. — Marion Fayz v. — 
Alice Dugdale, and other Stories 1 v. — 
La Mere Bauche, and other Stories r v. 
— The Mistletoe Bough, and other Stories 
tv. — An Autobiography r v. — An Old 
Man's Love 1 v. 

Trollope, T. Adolphus, t 1892. 
The Garstangs of Garstang Grange 2 v. 
— A Siren 2 v. 

Trowbridge, W. R. H. 
The Letters of Her Mother to Elizabeth 
1 v. — That Little Marquis of Branden- 


burg 1 v. — A Dazzling Reprobate 1 v. 
— The White Hope r v. 

Twain, Mark (Samuel L. 

(Am.), t 1910. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 1 v. — 
The Innocents Abroad; or, The New 
Pilgrims’ Progress2 v. —A Tramp Abroad 
2 v. — “Roughing it” 1 v. — The In- 
nocents at Home r v. — The Prince and 
the Pauper 2 v. — The Stolen White 
klephant, etc. 1 v. — Liíe on the Mis- 
sissippi 2 v. — Sketches 1 v. — Huckle- 
berry Finn 2 v. — Selections from Ameri- 
can Humour 1 v. — The American 
Claimant 1 v. — The £ 1000000 Bank- 
Note and other new Stories 1 v. — Tom 
Sawyer Abroad 1 v. — Pudd'nhead Wil- 
son r v. — Tom Sawyer, Detective, and 
other Tales 1 v. — More Tramps Abroad 
2 v. — A Double-Barrelled Detective 
Story, etc. 1 v. — The $30,000 Bequest, 
and Other Stories 1 v. — Christian Science 
1 v. — Captain Stormfield's Visit to 
Heaven & Is Shakespéare Dead? 1 v. 

“Two Cosmos, the.” x v. 

Vachell, Horace Annesley. 
Teh Hill 1 v. — An Impending Sword 1v. 
— Quinneys’ x v. — Change Partners r v. 
— The Yard t v. — Quinney's Adventures 


Clemens) 


1 v. — Watling's for Worth 1 v. — A 
Woman in Exile 1 v. — Dew of the Sea, 
and Other Stories 1 v, — Miss Torrobin's 


Experiment 1 v. 
Vechten, Carl van (Am.). 

Nigger Heaven 1 v. — Spider Boy x v. 
“Venus and Cupid," 1 v. 


“Vòra,” Author of. - 
Véra 1 v. — The Hótel du Petit St. 
Jean r v. — Blue Roses 2 v. — Within 


Sound of the Sea 2 v. — Ninettery. 


Victoria R. | t raor. 
Leaves from the Journal of our Life in 
the Highlands from 1848 to 1861 1 v. — 
More Leaves, etc. from 1862 to 1882 1 v. 
“Virginia.” : v. 


Vizetelly, Ernest Alfred. 
With Zola in England 1 v. 


Walford, L. B. 
Mr. Smith av. — Pauline 2v. — Cousins 
2 v. — Troublesome Daughters 2 v. — 
Leddy Marget 1 v. 


Wallace, Edzar. 
The Book of All-Power 1 v. — The Valley 
of Ghosts 1 v. — Chick 1 v. — Captains of 
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Souls 1 v. — The Missing Million t v. — 

_ The Face in the Night x v. — The Door 
with Seven Locks 1 v. — The Avenger 1 v. 
— Terror Keep 1 v. — The Traitor's Gate 
1 v. — The Fea-hered Serpent 1 v. — The 
Ringer 1 v. — The Squeaker 1 v. 


Wallace, Lew. (Am.), t 1995. 


= . Ben-Hur 2 v. 


Walpole, Hugh. 
Jeremy and Hamlet 1 v. — The Old Ladies 
1 v. — Portrait oí a Man with Red Hair 1 v. 
— Harmer John 1 v, — Jeremy at Crale 1 v. 
— Wintersmoon 2 v. — The Silver Thorn 
É rv. 
Warburton, Eliot, t 1852. 
ar Ward, Mrs. Humphry t 1920. 
- Miss Bretherton 1 v. — Marcella 5 v. — 
3 pe Costrell 1 v. — Fenwick's Career 
— Diana Mallory 2 v. — Daphne; or, 
v—The Case of 


Darien 2 v. 


Richard Meynell 2 v. 
Warner, Susan: vide Wetherell. 


Es Warren, Samuel, t :877. 
Diary of a late "Physician 2v. — Ten 
Thousand a-Year 3 v. — Now and Then 
— av. — The Lily and the Bee t v. 
“‘Waterdale Neighbours, the,” 
of: vide Justin McCarthy. 
. Watson, H. B. Marriott. 
The Excelsior 1 v. 
$ Watts- Dunton, Theodore, t 1914. 
— Aylwin 2 v. 
... Wells, H. G. 
The Stolen Bacillus, etc. 1 v. — The War | 
- ofthe Worlds : v.— The Invisible Man 1 v. 


Author 


— The Time Machine, and The Island of i 


Doctor Moreau 1 v. — When the Sleeper 

_ Wakes t v. — TalesofSpace and lime 1 v. 
The Plattner Story, and Others t v. — 
: ve and Mr, Lewisham 1 v.—The Wheels 
of Chance 1 v. — Anticipations 1 v. — The 
_ First Men in the Moon 1 v.— The Sea Lady 
- 1 v. — Twelve Stories and a Dream 1 v. — 
"The Food of the Gods 1 v. — A Modern 
. Utopia 1 v. — Kipps2 v.—In theDaysof the 

Comet 1 v.— The Future in America 1 v. — 

New Worlds for Old 1 v. — The War in the 
~ -Air r v. — Tono-Bungay 2 v. — First and 
- Last Things t v.—TheNew Machiavelli 2 v. 
3 Boc v. — The Passionate Friends 
2 v.— An Englishman looks at the World 
— 1 v. — The World Set Free rv. — A Short 
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the Heart 1 v. — The Country of the 
Blind, and Other Stories t v. — Christina 
Alberta's Father t v. — The Undying Fire 
ty. — Meanwhile r v. — The World of 
William Clisso'd 2 v. — Mr. Ble:tsworthy 
on Rampole Island 1 v. 

Westbury, Hugh, Acte 2 v. 

Wetherell, Elizabeth (Susan Warner) 

(Am.), t 1885. 

Queechy 2 v. — The Hills of the Shatemuc 
2v. — Say and Seal 2 v. — The Old Hel- 
| met 2 v. 

Weyman, Stanley J. 
The Story of Francis Cludde 2 v. — The 
Man in Black 1 v. — From the Memoirs 
of a Minister of France 1 v. — The Red 
Cockade 2 v. — Shrewsbury 2 v. — Sophia 
2 v.—In Kings’ Byways 1 v. — The Abbess 
of Vlaye 2 v. — Chippinge 2 v. — Laid up 
in Lavender 1 v. 

“Whim, a.” rv. 


Whitby, Beatrice. 
The Awakening of Mary Fenwick 2v.— 
In the Suntime of her Youth 2 v. 


White, Percy. 
Mr. B: ailey-\ artin 1v.-The West End 2v. 
—The New Christians 1 v.— Park Lane2 v. 
— The Triumph of Mrs. St. George 2 v.— 
A. Millionaire's Daughter 1 v. — A Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim 1 v. — The System 2 v. — 
The Patient Man 1 v. — Mr. John Strood 
1 v. — The Eight Guests 2 v.— Mr. Strudge 
av. — Love and the Poor Suitor 1 v. — 
| An Averted Marriage 1 v. 

Whiteing, Richard. 
The island ; or, An Adventure of a Per- 
son of Quality 1 v. — The Life of Paris t v. 
| The Yellow Van r v. — Ring in the New 
1 v. — All Moonshine r v. — Little People 
Iv. 

Whitman, Sidney, t 1925. 
Imperial Germany r v. — The Realm ofthe 
Habsburgs r v. — Teuton Studies 1 v. — 
Reminiscences of the king of Roumania 
1 v. — Conversations with Prince Bismarck 
1 v. — Life of the Emperor Frederick 2 v. 
— German Memories 1 v. 

“Who Breaks—Pays," Author of: vide 

Mrs. Jenkin, 

Whyte Melville, George J.: v:z« Melville 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas (Am.). 
Penelope's Irish Experiences 1 v. — 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 1 v. — Rose 
o' the River 1 v.— The Old Peabody Pew, 
and Susanna and Sue r v. 


- 
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Wiggin, K. D., M. & J. Findlater, & Allan 
McAulay. 
The Affair at the Inn 1 v. — Robinetta 1 v. 
Wilde, Oscar, t 1900. 
The Picture of Dorian Gray 1 v. — De Pro- 
fundis and The Ballad of Reading Gaol 
1 v. — A House of Pomegranates 1 v. — 
Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime, and Other 


Prose Pieces 1 v.—Lady Windermere's Fan | 


1 v.— An Ideal Husband 1 v.— Salome 1 v. 
— The Happy Prince, and Other Tales 1 v. 
— A Woman of No Importance 1 v. — The 
Importance of Being Earnest 1 v. — Poems 
Iv. 

Wilkins, Mary E. (Am.). 

Pembroke 1 v. — Madelon 1 v. — Jerome 
2 v. — Silence, and other Stories 1 v. 

Williamson, C. N. & A. M. 

The Lightning Conductor t v.— Lady Betty 
across the Water 1 v.—The Motor Maid 1 v. 
— Lord Loveland discovers America 1 v. 
— It Happened in Egypt 2 v. — The Wed- 
ding Day 1 v. — The Lion's Mouse 1 v..— 
The Lady from the Air r v. 

Wil-iamson, Alice M. 

Cancelled Love 1 v. — Told at Monte 
Carlo 1 v. — Sheikh Bill 1 v. — Biack 
Sleeves 1 v. 

Wills, C. J.: vsde F, C. Philips. 

Wodehouse, P. G, 

Ukridge 1 v. — Bill the Conqueror 1 v. — 

y on, Jeeves! rv. — Sam the Sudden 
1 v. — Love among the Chickens 1 v. — 
The Heart of a Goof 1 v. — Psmith, Jour- 
nalist 1 v. — Leaveit to Psmith 1 v. — The 
Small Bachelor 1 v. — A Damsel in 
Distress 1 v. — The Adventures of Sally 1 v. 
— Meet Mr Mulliner z v. 

Wood, C.: vide “Buried Alone," 

Wood, H. F. 

The Passenger trom Scotland Yard x v. 

M Mrs. Henry (Johnny Ludlow), 

+ 1887. 

East Lynne 3 v. — The Channings 2 v. — 
Mrs. alliburton's Troubles 2 v. — 
Verner's Pride 3 v.— The Shadow of Ash- 
lydyat 3 v. — Trevlyn Hold 2 v. — Oswald 
Cray 2 v. — Mildred Arkell 2 v. — St. 
Martin's Eve 2 v. — Lady Adelaide's Oath 
2 v. — Roland Yorke 2 v. — George 
Canterbury's Will 2 v. — Bessy Rane 
2 v. — The Foggy Night at Offord; 
Martyn Ware's Temptation; The Night- 
Walk over'tbe Mill Stream 1 v. — 
Johnny Ludlow v. — Told in the Twilight 


2v.— Adam Grainger: v.— Edinaz v. — 


Pomeroy Abbey 2 v. — Court Netherleigl: 
2 v. — (The follwing by juanny Ludlow): 
l.ost in the Post, and Other Tales 1 v. — 
A'lTale of Sin, and Other Taies 1 v. — 
Anne, and Other Tales 1 v. — The Mystery 
of Jessy Page, etc. 1 v. — Helen 
Whitney's Wedding, etc. 1 v. — The Story 
of Dorothy Grape, etc. 1 v. 


Woodroffe, Daniel, 
TangledTrinities 1v.- The Beauty-Shop rv. 


Woods, Margaret L. 
A Village Tragedy x v. — The Vaga- 
bonds 1 v. — Sons of the Sword 2 v. — The 
Invader 1 v. 


Woolf, Virginia. 
Orlando 1 v. — Mrs. Dalloway : v. 
Wraxall, Lascelles, + 1865. 
Wild Oats 1 v. 
Yates, Edmund, t 1894. 
Land at l.ast2 v. — The Forlorn Hope zv. 
— Black Sheep 2 v. — The Rock Ahead 
2 v. — Wreckedin Port 2 v. — Dr. Wain- 
wright's Patient 2v. — A Waiting Race 
2 v. — The yellow Flag 2 v. — The 


Impending Sword 2 v. — Two, by Tricks. - 


t v. — A Silent Witness 2 v. — Kecollec- 
tions and Experiences 2 v. 


Yeats: wide Levett-Yeats. 


Yeats, W. B. 
A Selection from his Poetry : v. 


Yonge, Charlotte M., t roor. 
Heartsease 2 v. — The Daisy Chain 2 v, — 
Hopesand Fears 2 v. — The Young Step- 
Mother 2 v. — The Trial 2 v. — The Clever 
Woman oí the Family 2 v. — The Dove 
in the Eagle's Nest 2 v. — The Danvers 
Papers; The Prince and the Page 1 v. — 
The Chaplet of Pearls 2 v. — The two 
Guardians r v. — The Caged Lion 2 v. — 
The Pillars of the House 5 v. — Lady 
Hester 1 v. — My Young Alcides 2 v. — 
Womankind 2 v. — Love and Life 1 v. — 
Stray Pearls 2 v. — The Armourer’s 
Prentices 2 v. — Nuttie's Father 2 v. — 
Beechcroft at Rockstone 2 v. — A Re- 
puted Changeling 2 v. — Two Penniless 
Princesses 1 v. — That Stick 1 v. — Grisly 


Grisell cv. — The Long Vacation 2 v. — 


Modern Broods 1 v. (Fide p. 27. 
Zangwill, t, * 1864, t 1926. 

Dreamers of the Ghetto 2 v. — Ghetto 

Comedies 2 v. — Ghetto Tragedies 2 v. 


The World and a Man z v. 
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Published with Continental Copyright as the Collection of English 
and American Authors. Vide page 2. 


Charlesworth, Marla Louisa, t 1880: Min- | Marshall, Mrs, Emma, t 1899: Rex and 


istering Children r v. | Regina t v. 
; ^ | “Ruth and her Friends," Author of: Ruth 
Craik, Mrs. (Miss Mulock), t 1887: Our | and her Friends. A Story for Girls 1 v. 


Year 1 v. 


Yonge, Charlotte M., t 1901: Kenneth; or, 
Kavanagh, Bridget & Julia: The Pearl the Kear-Guard of the Grand Army 1 v. 

Fountain, and other Fairy-Tales t v. - The Stokesley Secret 1 v, — Hen- 
Lamb, Charles & Mary, + 1834 and 1847: rietta’s Wish 1: v. — The Lances of 


> E b i Lynwood; the Pigeon Pie 1 v. — P's 
Tales from Shakspeare 1 v. and Q's 1 v. — Aunt Charlotte's Stories 


* Marryat, Captain, t 1848: Masterman | of English History 1 v. — Bye-Words 
Ready 1 v. fv 


Collection of German Authors. 


Translations from the German, published with universal copyright. 
These volumes may be imported into any country. 


Auerbach, Berthold: On the Heights 3 v. | Kohn, Salomon: Gabriel x v. 


EE — Brigita tv. Lewald, Fanny, t 1889: Stella 2 v. 
KL Ebers,G : An EgyptianPrincess 2v. - Uarda | Marlitt, E., t 1887: The Princess of the 
ah 2 v. — Homo Sum 2 v, — The Sisters | Moor [Das Haideprinzesschen] 2 v. 


gv. — Joshua 2 v. — Per Aspera 2 v. | Nathusius, Maria: Joachim v. Kamern, and 
Fouqué, Dela Motte: Undine, Sintram rv. | Diary of a Poor Young Lady 1 v. 


ah Gérlach,W.: PrinceBismarck (w.Portr.) 1v. | Reuter, Fritz, t 1874: In the Year 'r5 1 v. 
Es Goethe, W. V., t 1832: Faust r v. — An old Story of my Farming Days 
ss Gutzkow, K.: Through Night toLight r v. (Ut mine Stromtid) 3 v. 

(oen Hacklünder, F, W., t 1877: Behind the | Richter, J. P. Friedrich (Jean Paul), t 1825: 

. MES Counter [Handel und Wandel) 1 v. Flower, Fruit and Thorn Pieces 2 v. 

"Hs Heyse, Paul: L'Arrabiata 1 v. — Bar- | Scheffel, Victor von: Ekkehard 2 v. 
RO barossa t v. Taylor, George: Klytia 2 v. 
a E Hillern, W v : TheVulture Maiden (Geier- | Zschokke, Heinrich: The Princess of Bruns- 
~r Wally) 1 v, — The Hour will come 2 v. wick- Wolfenbüttel, etc. 1 v. 


Kellner, Dr. Leon, Die englische Literatur der neuesten Zeit. Von 

Dickens bis Shaw. Zweite, wesentlich veränderte Auflage der 

E. „Englischen Literatur im Zeitalter der Kénigin Viktoria”. gr. 8°. 
d 1921. Gebunden in Leinen 4 9.— 

3 Schücking, Levin L., Die Charakterprobleme bei Shakespeare. gr. 8°. 

x Zweite, verbesserte Auflage. 1927. Gebunden in Leinen .# 8.— 


Chaucer-Handbuch für Studierende. Ausgewählte Texte mit Einlei- 
tungen, einem Abrif von Chaucers Versbau und Sprache und einem 
Warterverzeichnis. Herausgegeben von MAX KALUZA, Professor a d. 
Universitat Königsberg. 2.Aufl. 248 S. gr. 8°, 1927. Geb. 43.50 el 


8 
Students’ Series / Neue Folge 
Herausgegeben von DR, KARL WILDHAGEN 


o. Professor der englischen Philologie an der Universitat Kiel 
Bisher sind erschienen: 


1. John Galsworthy: Justice. Mit Anmerkungen und Wórterbuch, bear- 
beitet von Studienrat Dr. A. Koch, Magdeburg . . . . 1.80 


. H. G. Wells: A Short History of Modern Times. Being the Last 
Eleven Chapters of *A Short History of the World." Mit Anmer- 
kungen und Wörterbuch, bearbeitet von Oberstudienrat Dr. G. Schad, 
Hücbst^ge Meinen — n V olv A rn rete oT 


3. John Galsworthy: Strife. Mit (spe. cm bearbeitet von Studien- 
rat Dr. Fr. Oeckel, Stettin , . . CPP EU NA LL 


. A Thomas Hardy Reader. Eine Auswahl aus Thomas Hardys Prosa 
und Dichtung. Zusammengestellt und herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. P h. 
Aronstein, Berlin, Mit Anmerkungen und Wörterbuch. .4 1.80 


.H. G. Wells: The Dream. Mit Anmerkungen und Wórterbuch, 
bearb. von Dr. H. T. Price, Lektor a. d. Universitat Kiel. . 1.80 


. H. G. Wells: The Country of the Blind. Mit Anmerkungen und 
Wörterbuch, bearbeitet von Studiendirektor Dr. Müller, Lage 
(Lippsu cs “as See 8 eee ae ether xU 

7. John Masefield: Reynard the Fox. Mit Wörterbuch, bearbeitet von 
Dr. Albert Eichler, o. Professor an der Universitit Graz, .# 2.— 


. G. K. Chesterton: The Innocence of Father Brown. Mit Anmer- 
kungen und Wörterbuch, bearbeitet von Dr. H. T. Price, Lektor am 
Institut für Weltwirtschaft u. Seeverkehr an der Universitat Kiel. £1.80 

.Arnold Bennett: Elsie and the Child. Mit Anmerkungen und 
Wörterbuch, bearbeitet von Studienrat Dr. Helmut Kıßling, 

LEER UU a cR RIO A a Mo ec. We n c ee 

.Oscar Wilde: The Happy Prince and Other Tales. Mit Anmer- 


kungen und Wörterbuch, bearbeitet von Studienrat Dr. Alfred Hein- 
rich, Berlin-Tempelhof . . . . . e SAN v uM LO 


. Hugh Walpole: Jeremy and Hamlet. Mit ibis gd und Wór- 
terbuch, bearbeitet von Dr. W. F. Schmidt, Studiendirektor in 


Longo (Lipid emo S LS sh vk BO 
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IE. 12. H. A. Vachell: The Hill. Mit Anmerkungen und Wörterbuch, be- 
me arbeitet von Dr. Rasmussen, Studiendirektorin Eckernförde. .#4 1.80 
13. John Galsworthy: Selected Tales. Mit Anmerkungen und Worter- 
buch, bearbeitet von Studienrat Dr. Liening, Bocholt . .4 1.80 
14.]oseph Conrad: The Tale. Mit Anmerkungen und Wörterbuch, 
b E bearbeitet von Studienrat Dr. Fr. Oeckel, Stettin. . . Æ 1.20 
I 15. Sheila Kaye-Smith: The End of the House of Alard. Mit Anmer- 
| kungen und Wörterbuch, bearbeitet von Studienrat Dr. K. Arns, 
- Bochum . . .. (ad S. eS 
an 16. John Galsworthy: The Silver Box. Mit Namaka und Wörter- 
CI buch, bearbeitet von Studienrat Dr. G. Kirchner, Jena. .# 1.80 
2 Soeben sind erschienen: 
: 17. Oscar Wilde: The Young King, and The Star-Child. Mit An- 
Tx merkungen und Wörterbuch, bearbeitet von Studienrat Dr. Max 
* Isebarth, Kiel, ... . «nel Og’ Ser uM 1,80 
E = 18 John Galsworthy: The Skin Rinse. Mit Anmerkungen und 
d Lo Wörterbuch, bearbeitet von Professor Dr. Ferdinand Gutheim, 
Made Freiburg i. B Do v DR: (US TOUS A pe. 
- 19 John Galsworthy: Two —— ESCAS The Silent Wooing 
& a — Passers By. Mit Anmerkungen und Wörterbuch, bearbeitet von 4 
E us Studienrat Ludwig Meyn, Hamburg . . . . . . .K 1.80 
1 20. Thomas Hardy: A Selection. Mit Anmerkungen und Wörterbuch, 
E 4 bearbeitet von Professor Dr. Ph. Aronstein, Berlin. . . 1.80 
E. | = . 21.Rudyard Kipling: Prose and Verse. Herausgegeben von I. B. 
E^ Aikin-Sneath, B.A., Oxford. Mit UGG" und Wörter- 
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Shakespeare-Jahrbuch 


E Wolfgang Keller 
E o. 6. Professor an der Universität Münster i. W. 


Band 64 / Neue Folge / V. Band 


y 


T" C» 


g F v gr.89. 1928. Geh. ,/4 8.—, in Ganzleinen geb. .4 10.— i 
i — Die früheren Jahrgänge des Shakespeare-Jahrbuches (Bd. 1—63, j 
= 1865—1927) sind ebenfalls einzeln — soweit vorrätig — durch 


den Verlag von Bernhard Tauchnitz in Leipzig zu beziehen. 


Shakespeare Plays 
Each number sold separately at the price of M —.60 


Measure for Measure. .19. Third Part of King Henry VI. 
. The Comedy of Errors. ' . King Richard III. 
. Much Ado about Nothing. , 21. King Henry VIII. 
Love's Labour's lost. , 22. Troilus and Cressida. 
. Midsummer-Night’s Dream. . Titus Andronicus. 
. Merchant of Venice. . Coriolanus. 
. As you like it. . Romeo and Juliet. 
. Taming of the Shrew. . Timon of Athens. 
. Al's Well that ends Well. . Julius Cæsar. 
. Twelfth-Night: or, What you . Macbeth. 
will. . Hamlet. 
. The Winter's Tale. . King Lear. 
. King John. : Othello. 
. The Life and Death of King , . Antony and Cleopatra. 
Richard II. . Cymbeline. 
. First Part of King Henry IV. ,, 34. Pericles, Prince of Tyre 
. Second Part of King Henry IV. . The Tempest. Y 
6. King Henry V. . The two Gentlemen of Ve- 
. First Part of King Henry VI. rona. 
. Second Partof King Henry VI. ,, 37. Merry Wives of Windsor. 


Separate editions of “Sonnets” (. 4 -.60) and “Poems” (includ. Sonnets) (4# x 


Englische Bibliothek 
Herausgeg. von Dr. Max Förster, Geh. Hofrat u. o. 8. Prof. a. d. Univ. München 
1. Band. Englisch-deutsches Shakespeare -Wórterbuch. Von Dr. 
LEON KELLNER, ehemals Professor a. d. Universität Czernowitz. Geb..4£8.— 
2. Band. Protestantismus und Literatur. Neue Wege zur engl. 
Literatur des 18. Jahrhunderts. Vón Dr. HERBERT SCHÓFFLER, 
Professor an der Universitat Kiln. Geheftet #4 4.— 
.Band. Shakespeare der Mensch. Von Dr. HELENE RICHTER. 
Geheftet .# 3.50 
. Band. Restoring Shakespeare. Von Dr. LEON KELLNER, ehem. 
Professor an der Universität Czernowitz. Geheftet æ 6.—. Gebunden in 
Leinen # 8.50 
.Band. John Davidson und sein geistiges Werden unter 
dem Einfluß Nietzsches. Von Dr. GERTRUD VON PETZOLD. 
Geheftet .# 5.— 


Beiträge zur englischen Philologie :' 


Herausgeg. von Dr. Max Förster, Geh. Hofrat u. o. 8. Prof. a. d. Univ. München 

1. Heft. Studien zu Shelleys Lyrik von Professor Dr. HERBERT 
HUSCHER. 1:919. Vergriffen. 

2. Heft. Thackeray als historiseher Romansehriftsteller von 
Dr. GUDRUN VOGEL. 1920. Vergriffen. 

3. Heft. Die Hamletfrage. Von Professor Dr. JOSEF WIHAN. 
1921. Geheftet .# 2.50 

4. Heft. Gotik und Ruine in der engl. Dichtung des 18. Jahrh. 
von Dr. REINHARD HAFERKORN. 1924. Geheftet .4 3.— 


. Heft. Die englischen Kalenderstabe v. Prof. Dr. E. SCHNIPPEL, 
Berlin. 1926. Geheftet .# 5.— 


un 


6. Heft. The Court of Sapienee. Spit-mittelenglisches allego- 
risch-didaktisches Visionsgedicht. Von Dr. ROBERT SPINDLER. 
1927. Geheftet .4 10.— 

. Heft. Raleghs staatstheoretische Sehriften. Die Einführung 
des Machiavellismus in England. Von Dr. NADJA KEMPNER. 
1928. Geheftet 4 9.— 


N 


® $, Heft. Darstellerzahl und Rollenverteilung bei Shake- 


speare. Von Dr. MARIA SACK. 1928. Geheftet A 4.— 


9. Heft. Die lateinische Vorlage der westsachsischen Evan- 
gelienversion. Von Dr. HANS GLUNZ. 1928. Geheftet # 6.— 


Kólner Anglistische Arbeiten 

Herausgeg. von Dre Herbert Schöffler, o. 5. Professor an der Universitat Köln 

1. Band. John Page's Siege of Rouen v. Professor Dr. HERBERT 
HUSCHER. 1926. Geheftet 4 10.— 

2. Band. Der steigende Ruhm Miltons. Von Dr. ALFRED GERTSCH. 
1927. Geheftet Æ 4.— 


3. Band. William Morris' Sozialismus und anarchistischer Kom- 
munismus. Von Dr. phil. GUSTAV FRITZSCHE. Geheftet .4( 6.— 


Tauchnitz Dictionaries 
For sale and for use in all countries 
Crown 8vo 
English-German and German-English. (JAMES.) Fifty-first Edition. 
Bound in cloth .#4 8.— ; also to be had in two volumes, .# 4.50 each. 
English-French and French-English. (JAMES & MOLE.) Twenty-fourth 
dition. Bound in cloth 4 8.— 
English-Italian and Italian-English. (JAMES & GRASSI.) Seventeenth 
Edition, by ALBERT DE BEAUX. Bound in cloth 4 8.— 
Tolhausen, Technological Dictionary in three Languages. Complete 
in three parts. Each part with a new large Supplement including all modern 
terms and expressions in Electricity, Telegraphy and Telephony. Bound in cloth. 
Vol. 1. Francais-Allemand- Anglais. ofh dition. 
Vol. Il. English-German-French. ofh Edition. 


Vol.1ll. Deutsch-Englisch-Franzésisch, 9th Edition. 
Each volume is sold separately. Price #4 10.— each. 


Pocket Dictionaries (same size as Tauchnitz Edition) 
Bound in cloth 
These Dictionaries are constantly revised and kept carefully up to date 
English-German and German-English. Fortieth Edition. 
Franz.-Deutsch und Deutscb-Franz. Zweiundzwansigste Auf. 
Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. Zwd//te Auflage. 


a 


English-French and French-English. Forty-third Edition. VE 4.50 € 


English-Italian and Italian-English. TZhirtieth Edition.| each 
English-Spanish and Spanish-English. 7hirty-eighih Edition. : 
Latin-English and English-Latin. Twenty-first Edition, 
Espagnol-Frangais et Francais-Espagnol. Neuvième Édition. 


*Spanisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Spanisch . . e. Wb 5.— 
* Also to be had in two volumes, # 2.75 Sacks 
Imperial 4° E 


Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. (RiGUTINI & BULLE.) 
2 Bünde. Bd. I: 7. Auflage. Bd. II: 7. Auflage In Leinen geb. 

` je & 12.50 
Spanisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Spanisch. (TOLHAUSEN.) 2 Bände 
Bd. I: 10. Auflage. Bd. II: 10, Auflage. In Leinen geb. je „Æ 12.50 


Etymologisches Wörterbuch der englischen Sprache von F. HOLT- 
HAUSEN, Professor der englischen Philologie an der Universitit Kiel. 
Zweite, vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage. gr. 8°. 1927. In 
Esinen geb. A 8.— 
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| Latest Volumes — April 1929 
: Continued from page 2 of cover 
| ^^ The' Haunted House. By Pp Kae, d ine Me 
' three j. crisp, - 
, HILAIRE BELLOC. 1 v.-4863.| liantly witty narrative reflects, in due 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc is wellknown as a | Order, vivid images of splendour, grace 
| leading English politician and a widely g v 
read author of. vto epute. ** The Haunted 


House," his latest mystery story, is an 
amusing satire on this popular form of 
Y literature, in which brilliant wit plays upon 
various "aspects of society life in post-war 
4 England. In the tense drama expounded 
many surprises await the reader. 


| + What is Love? By E. M. 
4 DELAFIELD. 1 vol.-4864. 


Miss Delafield bandles the problem of 
her latest wore a = — with T us 
convinging logic a! ly set forth in ** 5 
Hartel” An interesting theme is evolved, 
by placing a girl, ^rought up with pre- 
. '" , war ideals, in contrast with young women 
f of to-day. Love in its test intensity is 
shown to be incapable of bridging the 
gulf which separates the views of two 
periods, 


The Squeaker. By EDGAR 
ALLACE. I Vol.-4865. 


Edgar Wallace has added to the num- 
: ber of his famous mystery stories an in- 
tensely thrilling tale of crime entitled **The 
Squeaker." In it, a daring ruse is prac- 
tised, in order to run to earth a dangerous, 
LI unknown purchaser of stolen jewels, who 
dominates thieves, by turning police-in- 
former ifthe price demanded is too high, 
and who has long baffled the authorities 
*» and his fellow-criminals. 


S* 
a Orlando: A Biography. By 
Vircinia Woorr. 1 v.-4866. 


Much comment has been excited among 
those who appreciate excellence in litera- 
ture by the works of this author, whose 
new book, ''Orlando," gives proof of 

imagination of the highest order. 

e heroine, as an achievement unique, 
lives in her dreams as a young gallant, 
evoking the spirit of great periods in 


à 


Continued on page 4 of cover 


Mrs. Dalloway. By VIRGINIA 
Woorr. 1 vol.-4867. 


The author has attained complete suc- 
cess, in using new methods of handling 
form and subject of the novel. The most 
widely read of her works, ** Mrs. Dallo- 
way," ranks high in the opinion of English 
and foreign critics. Here are set forth, 
with the utmost clarity and delicacy, pro- 
foundly moving experiences in the soul 
of a woman, er with interruptions 
brought about in her train of thought, by 
the manifold cares of a wife, mother and 
hostess, during one day in the London 
season, 


Spook Stories. By E. F. 
BENSON. 1 vol.-4868. 


Since “Dodo” appeared, Mr. Benson’s 
position as first among English society 
novelists has been undisputed. Following 
the mystic trend of the present day towards 
supernatural matters, he was eminently 
successful with a novel, entitled ‘ Visible 
and Invisible," His new volume of tales 
will, assuredly, draw many readers into the 
circle of his numerous admirers of long 
standing. 


“Skin o' My Tooth.” By 
Baroness Orczy. 1 v.-4869. 


In ber unrivalled novel of intri 
and adventure, ** The Scarlet Pimpernel,” 
Baroness Orczy created a type of hero 
whose attraction never wanes. Turning to 
criminal themes, the author has fourd a 
wide field in which E —— ad 
tive powers are given full scope. ; 
an unusual degree of intuition, Dp 


great daring, that an Irish la , pick- 
named ‘‘Skin o' my Tooth,” y 
saves an innocent, but hope! j com- 


promised client, ** by the skin of his teetb," 
trom the gallows. 7 


La 


EMI. it Glówna 
Accident. ByAR 
1 v0l.-4870. 


Mr. Bennett's dept 

masterly skill are revearcu m msnew nover, 
in which à subtly humorous psychological 
study is interwoven with a thrilling account 
of dramatic happenings. AlanFrith- Walter 
travels through France, bent on enjoying 
a restful holiday at the Riviera. The expe- 
riences of a night on a /ratn de luxe com- 
bine with unexpected news of grave dis- 
sension in his family to rack his nerves, 
until, on his safe arrival at Genoa, a recon- 
ciliation 1s brought about. 


The World Does Move. 
By Boots TARKINGTON. 1 v.- 


4871. 

The author of ** Women " and other 
fine studies of the life of the upper classes 
inAmerican provincial towns has achieved, 
in his new book, a deeply interesting work, 
In a highiy entertaining record of his 
“home town," beginning at the fn de 
stécle period, he depicts, with satiric hu- 
mour, the growth of a Mid-West town 
into a great city, and the changes wrought 
in it and its mbabitants, by the boom 
period, the war, and, by the new ideas of 
post-war years. 


Point Counter Point. By Ar- 
DOUS HUXLEY. 2 v.-4872/73. 


Mr. Huxiey's new novel is one of the 
finest literary achievements of the most 
significant English novelist of to-day. A 
short space of time in the lives of a great 
painter, an aristocratic scientist, poli- 
ticians, novelists, journalists and society 
women forms the theme of the book. The 
loves, ambitions and reflections of highly 
interesting characters, whose destinies are 
subtly interwoven, show the author's ca- 
pacity for profound thought and brilliant 
satire, 


Meet Mr. Mulliner. . By P. 
G. WoDEHOUSE. 1 vol.-4874. 


Mr. Mulliner, the newest type created 
by the “British National Humorist,” is 
an unpretentious-looking visitor at ** The 
Angler's Rest," a village inn. Joining in 
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| always amusing. 


Expiation. By the Author of 
“Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden.” 1 vol.-4875. 


Readers of **Love"' and “Introduction 
to Sally" will not be disappointed in their 
expectation of a highly original novel of 
the highest order. While expending ao 
unlimited fund of esprit in the treatment 
of her theme, a family scandal in “ Subur- 
bia," the author's profound knowledge cf 
human nature succeeds in awakowing our 
sympathy for the numerous Characters. 
Milly, the passive and sweet-tempered 
sinner whose misderta~have caused the 
scandal is undoabiedly an achievement of 
high degree, 


One of the Chorus. Fy 
Berta Ruck. 1 vol.-48706. 


Here we find the author of so many 
popular romances in her most lively vein. 
Melody Wynne, a dancer of good lamily, 
incurstbe displeasure of the celebrated star 
Arabesque, durirg an engagement at a 
Parisian revue, Returning to Boulogne 
she joins travelling players, whose pic- 
turesque caravan-life affords ber interse 
enjoyment, terminating in a tbril g 
adventure of a truly Bohemian nature. 


The Woman Who Rode 
Away, etc. By D. H. Law- 


RENCE. I vol.-4877. 


The works of Mr. Lawrence have 
excited more comment than those of any 
other modero English author. Some new 
and original aspect ofthe relations between 
men and women is presented with masterly 
skill in each of the short stories contained 
in the second series to be published in the 
Tavconitz Edition. Mr. Lawrence records 
bis observations relentlessly, with intense 
feeling, drawing from a fund of experience 
gained in war and travel, 


